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ROSA LUXEMBURG. 


Rosa Luxemburg was a woman of indomitable 
will, Severe self-control put a curb upon the mettle- 
some ardour of her temperament, veiling jt beneath 
an outwardly reserved and calm demeangur,  Mis- 
tress of herself, she was able to dead others, Her 
delicale sensitiveness: had to be shielded from 
external infliences. Her apparent coldness and 
strict reserve were the screen behind which was 
hidden a lifé of (ender and deep feeling:| a wealth 
of sympathy which did not stop short al/man, byt 
embraced all living things, and encircled the world 
us one uniled whole. ~ Once in a while Red Rosa, 
weary and worn with work, would turn oul of her 
way to pick up astray caterpillar and feplace it 
upon its appropriate leaf. © Her compassionate 
heart warmed tu human suffering and grew mare 
lender as the years went by. Atwa¢s.did-she find 
time to lend a willing ear to those who needed advice 
and help; often did she joyfully give up| her own 
pleasure moorder to succour theses who, vame te 
her in their need. A severe task-mis'reys to ber 
self, she treated her friends with an- instinctive 
indulgente; their woes and their: troubles Were more 
poignant to her than her own. As a friend she was 
a model of both loyalty and love; of sel Placement 
and gentle solicilude. = With what aire) qualities 
Way she endowed, this ‘' resolute fanatic ['! How 
pregnant with thonght and vivacity was her inter- 
course wilh intimates! Her natural reserve and 
dignily had taught her to suffercin silenee.| Nothing 
wmworthy had any existence for her. | Small and 
Alelicale in body, Rosa was, nevertheless, ¢onsumed 
With an energy which was geil he made 

yn 


the most/ remorseless demands 


up rer own 
powers. Of work, and she achieved — positively 
astounding resulls. When it seemed that khe must 


succumb to the exhaustion consequent ypon her 
labours, she would embark upon another task 
demanding yet greater expenditure of vilality. Such 
endeavours were undertaken ‘in order| ia give 
myself a rest."’ - Rarely was heard on her lips the 
phrase, ‘ } cannot "’; more frequently were heard 
the words, “TP must."" Her frail health|and the 
unfavourable circumstances. of her life |did not 
lessen her vigour, Sorely tried by bodily infirmities, 
encompassed with difficulties, she remained’ true 
to herself. Her-inward sense of freedom smoothed 
every obstacle from her path. 


Comrade Mehring was right in alfirmjng that 
Rosa Luxemburg was one of Marx's mpst per- 
Spicuous and intelligent followers. Gifted with 


shrewdness and with vomplete independencd * ot 
thought, she refised lo accept any traditional Yor! 
mula on: trust; she probed every idea, every sicl} 
Which thus acquired a special and personal vhlu 
for her, She combined lo.a.rare degree the paver 
of logical deduction with an acute understanding: ( 
everyday life and its development. Her daungless 
mind was nol eontent merely to know Marx's lejach 
ing and tu clucidate the master’s doctrines. 

undertook independent researches, and conti 
the work of ereation which is the very essend: 
Mary’s spirit. She possessed a remarkable cap 
for lucid) exposition, and could always fine 
aplest words wherewilh to express her thoug! 
all their plentitude. Rosa Ttetnihate Was | 
salisfied with the insipid and dry theoretical 
quisitions sy dear lo the heart of our ér 
Socialisla. Hyr speech was ‘brilliantly simp 
sparkled With wit'and: was full of mordant hu 
it seemed to be the incarnation of enthusiasm. 
revealed the breadth of her cullure and the s 
abundant weallh of her inner life. She ws 
splendid theorctician of scientific Socialism, bughad 
nothing inccommon with the paltry pedants wha cull 
their wisdom from a few sciénlifie works.  fHer 
thirst for knowledge was insatiable. Her fa 


mind, her intuitive understanding, turned to nglurh 
and to art as to a Wellspring of happiness and ord] 
perfection. 

Socialism Was for Rosa Luxemburg a dominatings 
passion which absorbed her whole life. a papsiop 
at once intellectual and ethical. The passion{coit- 
sumed her and was transformed ints creative York. 
This rare woman had but one ambilidn, one tiagk | 
life—to prepare for the revolution which ¥ we 
lo open the way to Socialism. Her greates§ Joy, 
her dream, was to live lo see the revolution, trlaks 
her share in its struggles. Rosa Luxemburg i 
to Socialism all she had to give; no words can s 
express the strength of Will, the disinterestedp | 
and the devolion, with Which she served the car | 
She offered up her life on the altar of Socialism, -. 
alone in death, but in the long days of her labow®, ‘ 
the hoprs, the weeks and the years consecrafad 3: 
the fight. Thus has she acquired the righi i, d¢ 
mand of others that ihe too, shall sacrificeythe 
all for Sociakism—everything, life not excepledg “Site 
was the sword, she was the fire, of the revol§ting. 
Rosa Luxemburg will remain one of the grgal-,’ 
figures in the history of international Socialist. | 


CLARA ZETHN 
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How the Bourgeoisie makes Use of 


Renegades. 


Our wireless inferpepls messages from Caryarven 
(Wales), from Pars, and fren) other European 
stations. Paris A] now the centre of {he inter- 
national union of Iroperialists, ahd for this reason 
the wireless messages ‘from | Paris are pflen 
peculiarly interestings. - Within the last few days. 
on September 13. a fvireless from the metropolis of 
world Imperialism nounced to/all and sundry the 
publication of a gew book against Bolshevism 

nned by the noldrious renegade, Karl Kaulsky, 
leader of the Secon@ International. & 

The millichairce And the milljardaires intend to 
make a good -uséjof the wireless apparalus at the 
disposal of their [respective governments. They 
Wish to cnlighteh fthe whole | world concerning 
Kaulsky’s new campaign. They grasp al anythifig 
thal turns up to hglp:them in fighting the rising 
flood of Bkses iat They grasp al straws, even 
al Kaulsky’s book! ~We are deeply indebfed to the 
French millionaires! Their aid to Bolshevist- propa- 
ganda is of unparallfled ‘Value. Of enormous use to 
us has been the advdrlisdment they have given to the 
paliry and pelly-bogrgedis fulminations of Kautsky 
against the Bolshey &s__ ; 

To-day, Seplembey 18, [have recvived the “ Vor- 
waerls ©" of Auguet?7. This-organ of the German 
Socialist jingoes, «4 the murderers of Karl Lieb- 
knecht and Rosa L1 


emburg. contains an article by 
Friedrich Stampf op Raulsky’s new | book, 
(Terrorism and mugism). © The article epntains 


numerous extracts [fro the book, and a com- 
arison of this isdue wf ‘* VYorwaerts “ with the 
aris wireless sugcfsts thal Slampfer's article was 
the basis of the Pagis message. Scheidetnann and 
Noske, bodyguards fof the German pourgeoisie and 
execulioners of -(}-cman Communists, sing the 
praises of Kaulsky @ book, and make common cause 
with the allied impdgialists in atlacking international 
“ommunism. Whi The edifying spectacle! Our 
ensheviks, lypicag }epresentalives of the Yellow 
ternalional of By}ac! canaol findsavords strong 
vough to express! fheir indignation because. in my 
ook, The Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Sari Kautsky, | spegx¢ 6! Kaulsky as a lackey of the 
hourgeoisic. 
That is whal /Ahiulehy actually is. gentlemen, 
despile your ange}g Scheidemann and Company in 
** Vorwaerls " the allied millionaires in their 
wireless message] gil not consult wilh me before 
singing Kaulsky’$ jpraises or before deeiling to 
nake him their ehigrspion against world-wide Bol- 
hevism. “Kaulsky$niaf not have realised whal/he 
8, but his actual{relations with the bourgeoisie 
make of him predid-ly what I have-said. 


That T’may show how far he has gone, while 
sul flying the Marxist Mag. in his repudiation of 
Socialism and the revolution, let me quote some of 
the gravest accusations levelled by Kaulsky against 
the Bolsheviks. 

Stampfer writes: ‘* Rautsky gives detailed proof 
that, in the Jong run, the Bolsheviks invariably 
succeed in doing the reverse of whal they set out 
lo do. They opposed the death penalty. and in 
actual practice they shoot people wholesale.” 

Now, in the first place, it is absolutely false to 
assert. that the Bolsheviks opposed the death 
penalty m time of revolution. In 1903, when Bol- 
shevigin first came into existence al the second con- 
gress of the Social Democratic Party, the Party 
programme was being drawn up. In the report of 
the congress we read that the idea of including in 
the programme ai proposal lor the abolition of 
capital punishment aroused ironical comments: ‘* Is 
Nicholas I] to be exempt?’ Even the Menshveiks, 
in 1903, did not venture to risk a vole upon the 
abolition of al punishment as far as the Tsar 
was concerned. In £917, during the. Kerensky 
regime, | wrote in ‘' Pravda“ that no revolutionary 
government could dispense with capital punishment. 

The whole question was. I said, against which class 
is the weapon of capital punishment used by this 
Government or by that? So completely has Kaulsky 
lost the faculty of revolutionary thought. so hope- 
lessly has he surrendered lo a mean opportunism, 
thal if seems to hin inconceivable that a proletarian 
revolutionary party should, long before the day of 
viclory. have frankly recognised that death sent- 
ences ‘would have to be passed on counter-revolu- 
lionaries. The scrupulous Kaulsky, man of honour 
and honest opportunist. does not hesitate to lie 
ahout hig opponents, 

In the second place. if thia man had possessed 
lhe most. elementary understanding of the revolu- 
lian, he could not have forgotten that we were not 
concerned with revolution in general. bul with a 
revultition that-issued out of the great Imperialist 
massacre. Is-it conceivable that the proletarian 
revolution, arising oul of such a war. could take 
plgre without counter-revolutionary allempls on the 
part of tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of officers belonging to the proprietary and capi- 
lalist classes? Js it conceivable that a revolutionary 
party of (he working class, having to contend with 
a fierce civil war, faced with hourgeois plots invok- 
ing the aid of farcign troops against the Govern- 
ment, should fail to enforce the death penally upon 
ronspirators? farce for a few incurable and pre- 
posterous pedants, Kaulsky knew that a question 
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like this must be formulated in a definite historic 
selling. To-day, seemingly, he has forgotlen the 
fact. 

Thirdly* eyen if Kautsky did not know fiow to 
study his subject, if he were determined lo lip about 
the Bolsheviks, if he had forgotten how tp think 
and even hot to consider the specifle issups of a 
particular resolution (the oulcome of four years of 
war), Kautsky might at least have observed what 
was lakng place near at hand. What do we tearn 
from the murder’ of Karl Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg by army officers. in the German) Demo- 
cratic Republic? What do we learn from the escape 
of the officers who had sul.sequently been sehlenced 
to scandalously light punishment for the murders? 
Merr Kaulsky, in conjunction with all his Itdepen- 
dent Party (independent of: the proletarinl, but 
extremely dependent upon bourgeois prejidices), 
replies to such question by jcomplaints, abuse, 
groans,-and philis}ine lamentations.” Bul this is the 


“very reason why, throughout the world, i revo- 


lationary workers fre more! and more dplinilely 
detaching themselves from. such as. Kaulsky, Lon- 
guct, MacDonald, and Turati, are flocking to the 
Communist camp—-fur the revolutionary proletariat 
seeks a victory over the counter-revolutions and is 
nol content with the unmeaning “condemnation” of 
the counter-revolution. 

Fourthly, ‘the question of terrorism woud seem 
to be the fundamental question which haulsky treats 
in his hook. The title shows @. The wonls used 
by Stampfer show it likewise. {He says——‘Kaulsky 
is unquestionably right in aflirming that the hasic 
principle of the Commune was nol lterrersm bul 
universal suffrage.” In my book. The Proletarian 
Revolution and the Renegade Kautsky, || have 
adduced abundant evidence lo show thal sjich dis- 
cussion on a * basic principle "is a mo¢kery of 
Marxism. Here | have anothér task. To shew the 
value of Kautsky’s reasoning “isi ghee lo show 
whom this reasoning will serve and what} class it 
Will profit, I shail reproduce in full a letteg fromoa 
liberal source. It was addrossed to the g¢dilor of 
‘The New Republic.’ an American Liberal per- 
odical, and was published in jthe issue of June 25, 
1919. The general outlook of this organ jis pelil- 
‘bourgeois, but it shines by comparison: jith - the 
wrilings of such men as Kaulsky in that it does not 
pretend to be Revolutionary Socialist or Marxist. 


“MANNERHEIM AND, KOLTCHA®, 


“To the Editor of the-New Republic. 


“Sir.—The Allied Governments have refused to 
recognise the Russian Soviet Government. The follow- 
ing reasone are given for this refusal:-— 

“{. The: Soviet Government is. or has bhen, Ger- 
manophil. ° : : 

. “2. The Sovict Government maintains its power by 
terrorism. fs 

“3. The Soviet Government is undemocratic, and 
does not represent the Russian people. 

“Nevertheless, the Allicd Governments 
recognised the White Government of Finland under 


ng agu. 


the dictatorship of General Mannerheim, thougn it is 
evident that:— ey 

“1. German troops have helped the White Bsuards 
to crush the Socialist Republic of Finlan and 
General Mannerheim has sent the German iyperor 


many telegrams expressing his gratitude and §-spect. 
Whereas the Soviet Government, during this B:eriod, 
was undermining the power of the German Qovern- 
ment by vigorous propaganda on the Easterif front, 


monophil than the Russian Gowrninent. 

“Tie extant Government of ¥inland, immdjsiutely 
after attaining power, within a few days execfhed tn 
cold blood 16,700 citizens of the Socialist, Repul§e, and 
confined- no less, than 70,000 others in’ toncerfration 
camps, where mt were doomed to perish by Blarva- 


the Finnish Government was Crninent mo |Ger- 


tion. On the other hand, the total number offfexecu- 
tions in Russta during the year prior to November 1, 
1918, is shown by-official figures {o have been. n> more 
than 3,800. Among those executed were many $Seviet 
officials convicted of taking bribes, ete., and greated 
on the same fooling as the counter-revoluticgarics, 


The Finnish Government was far more terrori® than 
the Russian Government. ' 
“3. Having killed and arrested 90,000 Socialis 


having driven nearly 50,000 across the Russian | 
--it must be remembered that Finland is ¢ 
country containing barely 400,000 electors. the 
Government considered that it would be snfe 
a Parliamentary election. Notwithstanding oa 
sible precautions, a Socialist: majority was + 
General Mannerheim, however, like the AlTliR: 
Viadivostok, declared thatall the returns oT Soff 
were invalid Thje Soviet Government had d 
chised those only who did no useful work fo 
daily brend. The Finnish Government proved 
democratic. 

“ Exactly similar is the case of the notorious 
pion of democracy and order, Admiral Koltcha 
reigns at Omsk. But the Allied Government: 
supported Koltchak, have furnished him with fo 
munitions, and are bout té grant him! 
recognition. 

Thus all the arguments which the Allies igiduce 
against recognising the Soviet’ Government n y he 
applied with much. more force and honesty sgainst 
the recognition of Mannerhein) and Kotchak.§ But 
Mannerheim and Koltchak ‘secure recognition, @hilst 
the blockade is tightened reund a Russia dy@y of 
hunger.* i 


“Washington. STUART CHAS." 


This letter from a bourgeois Liberal effedively 
unmasks the trickery and treason of such Soelisin 
as is professed by Kautsky, Martovy Chdfnes, 
Branting, and the other heroes of the Yellow §ilem 
national of Berne. 
' In the first place, Kaulaky and all these 
pions lie concerning Russia and the Soviels 
they refer to terrorism and democracy. Sec: 
they estimate events, not from the outlook « 
class struggle, which is now being waged the 
over and in the intensest form: but they est 
events from the outlook of petly bourgeois di 
of what might happen if bourgeois demucracy 
nol fast bound to capitalism, if the world had 
‘heard of While Guards, if the While Guards 
nol supported by the international ( xeoisie 


yanke 
he. 


ere 
amt 
soon, and soon. fn the third plac¢, when we Pont 
pare Stuart Chase's letler with Rautsky's Bega? 
ments, it is obvious that Kaulsky's role is te oRt ag 
humble servilor of the bourgeoisie. | 
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The bourgtoisies pol the world support: Manner- 
heim and hollchak, fthy@ aim being to overthrow 
the power a the ScbieMy under the customary pre- 
text that thd Sovie} (3aernment ts terrorist: and 
anli-democrajic. dhs Ee. facts. Now Kaulsky, 
Martoy, Cheftnov, adel Sall of thal ilk. when Jhey 
intone their fitlle eqepSt on terrprism and demo- 
oracy, are mprely the egpir-boys of the bourgeoisie: 
I} is to the Strains, Af fis very song that the inter- 
nalional .boyrgevisi beste: in its atlempt to 
destroy the |Worker$ fbvolution. sfhe personal 


honesty of the ‘‘Soyia¥sts " who, owing-to their 
extreme stupidity, pgs a song, their “* sin- 
verily,” hovyever gi 

significances 
Martov, anc 
ave becom 
* honest "’ 


of wh¢l dhey: are doing.  Kautsky 
Longud. Lige ' honest _opportunists, ”’ 
h their uller want of stamina, 


rt} without any preliminary 
fcdy of Sogialist thtory? bul quite simply, through 
Wa'camg events upan nr sufficiently large scale, is 
dple to undérstand tZat the bourgeoisie of the whole 

ond js ctganising civ@ war against the-revelu- 
livnary predetarial, | The American Liberal is’ able 
to ulderstand why §the bourgeoisie of the world 


suppgrts ‘holtcliak find Denikin’ in’ Russia, and 
Manderheip in’ Fifland: why it) supports’ fhe 
Georgian Mensheyjk}. the devoted servants of the 


hourgenixiq, in the Paucasus: why it supports ‘the 
imperialists ans) met} of the Kerenski lype in Poland, 
Scheidemajn and geompany ine Germany. the 
counet-refolutionarges (Mensheviks and capital- 
ists) in Hungary, eld., ete, 

Bul Kairtsky. wh pelit-bourgevis reactionary 
fills the gir with lamentations, complains’ of th 
horrors of civil wag. Not merely does he display 
a total lack of revalutinonary 
istori¢al jrealism (Sor Wt is surely not difficult to 
recognise how inevilfible it was that the Imperialist 
war should be ta into civil war). Fur- 


2 


Sher than} this, Kaudky literally singing the song 
of the ‘hofirgeoisie, +5 lilyrally taking sides with thd 
bourgeoitie. Tr actual Hy haulsky is on the side 
of the Shetrseaniige, Bin his civil war which has 
already Pegun, atnt a ix apparently destined 
lo spreag through the whole world. 

Asa Hheoreliciang Kaulsky makes hse of all this 
noise.-of these criez, these tears, this hysteria on 
account (of evil wary lofroneeal his own blunders, 
For the| Bolsheviks Averd right when, as early a3 
the autumn of 1915, phéy prophesied that the Imperi- 
alisl w Desergert transformed into a civil war, 
Reartiopnries of all shades were angered at this 
contentiqn, or scoffed qt it: but time has shown 
thal thé Bolshevk sdiw yas the true one. Now; i 
once conceal hid deGat, his paucity of insight, 
his ghort-sightednes$. Kautsky endeavolits.to terrify 
the pefil hourgebisi}y by bewailing the horrors of 
civil War. Such is jhe golicy he pursues. 

Let lus ‘see to whit absurdities he is-led by this 
policy. There é3 1§) ggound, be says, for, enter- 
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‘al® cannot affect the objective. 


understanding anth 
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laping any hope of a world-wide revolution. Con. 
tentolate Ins arguments! A revolulion.in Europe, in 
imitytion of that which has oecurred in’ Russia, 
would involve, it seems, .“' the unloosing (Entfesse- 
lung) \Qof civil war throughout the world for an 
vnlire Yeneration.”” Ht would not be the climax of 
wre exiting class struggle, but) ‘a .fratricidal 
struggle between proletarians.’" The phrases are 
admiringl\ quoted by Stampfer as the actual Words 
of Kautsky 

ois) natural that) Scheidemann’s henelimen, 
Scheidemani\s execuljoners, should be filled with 
‘delight by sugh phrases. The ‘* Sociatist; leader" 
brandishes th spectre of revolution before -the 
masses, and (hys frightens the masses dway from 
revolution. ‘Bue the joke of the maffer is that 
haulsky has overlooked one point. Foy’ nearly two 
years the Allies. Whose power extends/to the utter- 
most ends of the arth, have beet making war 
agains! Kussta thus\fostering. Stolle in Russia. 
Wer th hho te begm at this moment, were 
SUC eg Les merely in the conciliatory 
stage - relia ‘eit bul in one or two of 
the ere... SA coun ries, civil war in Russia 
woul, 


men \ oy traded inthe colonies, where 
diseuaes 6 ut od are hatching, and cape re. 


pressed seri by the brute\foree of Europe. 
Quite apart trom the seraylity he has displayed 
throughont the imperialist’ War, Kautsky is now 
Mainly influenced by an additidqnal motive. We bas 
biavtant alarmed by the fong eVutinuance of the 
civil War in Russia. So frighlendd is he, that he is 
nnable do perceive that the bourgkoisie everywhere 
is making war on Russia. A revAQution in oe or 
two of the greater countries of Western Europe 
would heer the power of the boNrgeoisie once 
fur all; bourgeois dominion would be wut off at the 
root; it would no longer find any harbor of refuge, 
In reality, revolutionists the world ovkr are fled 
With hope ~beeause the international Nourgeoisie 
has for two years been waging war aguinst the 
revolutionary proletariat of Wussia, for thy proves 
that the hour of world-wide victory is al hand. 
As for the civil war“ between proletarian: 
have ‘heard of this already from) Chernos 
Martov. -A SIriking example will enable us lo 2 
the contemptible character of the —argum 
During the great French Revolution, a section 
the French peasantry, the people of La Vendé 
fought for the king against the republic. In Jime 
1849. and iy May, 1871, there were workers amon, 
the troops Of Gavaignac and of Gallifel respeetively 
there were Workers among those who strangled the 
revolution. What would you say of a man. Who 
should déeclare---"" 1 deplore the civil war beween 
the French peasants in 1792,"" or ‘1D sleplire the 
civil war between the French workers in 18$9 and 
in $870°°?) You would say that heAvas a hypo- 
critical advovale of the reaction, Wf the monarchy, 
of Cavaignac. 
"And you would be right. 
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One who fails to, understand thal what fis now 
happenmng in Russia, what is germinating every- 
where, is the civil war of the proletariat against the 
bourgeoisie, mus be ditile better thafr ah - idiot. 
There never his been and never will be ja. class 
struggle in whith pait of the forward class failed 


and will fait to flake the side of the reaction, The 
sume thing Is. ttue of the civil war.’ Some of, the 
ly the 


of the boyrgevisie for a’ sease 
knaves will make use of this fact lo justifv ¢ 
desertion to the bourgeoisie. 

In the theoretical field we discern here a Wish nol 
to understand that whieh, since LOPS, all thd facts of 
the history of tht working-class movement, the world 
over, have been erying aloud to heaven.| Every- 
Where, in the }autumn of P9058, a crift’ pecurtd 
bytween the fille “* peaks "of the workihg class, 
between those Who hal been corrupted by a middle- 
elass environment and by opportunism, who had 
heen bribed by} comfortable and respectable situa- 
tions and by ather largesse from the bourgeoisie 
on the one han, and the real working class of the 
other, During) the years frome 1905 to P9t8 this 
rift widened ito a permanent fissure. — Kaulsky. 
failing to perceive this historical fact, and accusing 
the Communists of having made the fissure, demon- 
strates for-the Jhousandth time that he is the dackey 
of the bourgeoisie. 

For forty years, from 1852 to 1892, Marx and 
Engels never cpased lo speak of the way in which 
cerlain sections of the profetaria, (to .wil, th 
peaks, the  ‘T Jeaders,” the 


oh only 
eir own 


many other 
identical with Jthat which 


Ssing over into the bourgedis 
f working-class leaders, the 
vesbe They are atlracted lo the 
the blandishments of the bourgeoisie, 
(fers ¢asy jobs, allows them lo enjoy ‘the 
val {hil from the rich man’s table, while 
y transferring the burden of less 
hiytily-paid Jabour to the rest of the workers, land 
thus increasing the privileges of the: aristockary 
Of the Working class." jes 

The War of {O18 to 1918 has proved beyond ques- 
lion the exist(nee of treason within the Socialist. 
ranks: The jlesertion to the bourgeoisie on the 
part of the ledders of the proletariat, the desdrtion 
Wall the Jingo Socialists, of men like Gompers, 
Branting, Renaudel, MacDonald, Scheidemann, ¢(le., 
in conjunction with the inertia of the labouring 
asses, have jas their natural result that the wor- 
kers ineline fgr'a time. to follow in the ‘footstey ¢ of 
the bourgeois! riff-raff. 


camp on the par 


afofesaid ‘' pe 
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Moreover, the Berne International, that of Huys- 
mans, . Vandervelde, ~ Scheidemann, and Co., has 
now heen definitely formed; it is the Yellow Inter- 
ailional of these who have helrayed Socialism. 
Unless we fight them, unless we break with them, 
Were can be no question of any genuine Socialisny, 
off any honest Werk to bring about the: social revd- 
hition. 

Let the German Independents try to sit: between 
{wou stools; they are fated to make this endeavouw~ 
Stheidemann’s men take Rautsky to their he; 
Shampfey cries it on the huuselops. mabkitig of 
haulsky, Scheidemann’s authenticated yxsuciale, 
Yet Hilferding, another ‘* Independent, Vind friend 


td Kaulsky, proposes at Lucerne $6 expel the 
S¢heidemann group from the InlerngTional. MH need 


hardly be said that the real leaders of the Yellow 
hijternational merely laugh gt Citizen Hilferding. 
Hs proposal was either theAast extremily of fully 
of the last refuge of hypoefisy. To claim that one 
belongs tu the “left "ot the working-class move- 
ninet, and at the sap@ time to keep a snug little 
npst in the Interyational of the servilors .of the 
Dourgevisie!  owevers we may explain the 
Dptray ioe it seh a leader as Hilferding, one thing 
iNcortuin, Wqgtas faras the proletarian masses are 
epneerned? the wobbling of the “Independents,” 
ad thy’servihty of the Scheidemanns, the Brant- 
invs And the Vanderveldes, will not fail to bring 
abet an increasing alienatipn from these renegade 
faders. For.a considerable period Imperialism can 
sow division among the workers of certain coun- 
lries.' England is a conspicuous. example. . But 
unily among the revolutionaries, unity between the 
masses and the revolutionaries, fhe exclusion of 
Idacklegs, make. irresistible strides forward. This 
is proved by the remarkable progress of the Com- 
mhunist International. The Communist Party already 
qxists in the United States. In Paris the Committee 
forthe Resumption of International Relations and 
the Committee for the Defence of Trade Cnionism 
suppovl the Third Internatonal, “Two periodicals 
defend it: “L'Internationale’S of Raymond Péricat, 
ne “Titre Consuré” (presumably ‘Le Bolshevik’') 


i Geores Anquetil. In Bugland there will shortly 
be founded a Communist Party, comprising the 
rest elements of Brilish Socialism, of the Workers’ 
sommillees and Shop Stewards’ \mavement, and of 
he revolutionary workers in general, The Social- 
sis of the Swedish left, the Norwegian Social 
Democrats, the Duteh Communists, the, Swiss and 
he Hafian Socialists, have already taken their 
Mand beside the Gerinan Spartacists and the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviks. 

During these few months of 1919 the Communist 
nternational has hecome a universal- international, 
varshalling the forces of those who are irrecon- 
‘ilably hostile to the (railofs of Socialism and to 
he yellow brotherhood of Berne’ and Lucerne. 

Let us pause to consider a pecidiarly instructive 
viece of news, one which throws a striking light 
pon the part played by the opportunist leaders. 


10 
——————_— = 


At Lucerne last Augzust, during the sillings of the 
conference of the Slackleg Socialists, there were 
Issued special edilipns 4 ** La Feuille," 2 Geneva 
newspaper, giving erepdrls and news in a number 
of languages. The sEnglish edition (No. $, Wednes- 
day, August 6) puflished an interview with Troel- 
stra, the well-knovgn leader of the Dutch opportun- 
ists. Troelstra ‘sppke as follows:- 


“The German rqvolution of November # made a 
ek stir in the iit organisations and Trade 
‘nions of Holland J ‘fn Dutch governmental circles 

panic prevailed for sexeral days, the troyble being 
all the more seriogs sgeing that at this lime there 
was widespread scontent in the army 

“The burgomastprs bf Rotlerdam and the Hague 
sdught the aid of the Thwn Councils of Usese cities, 
hoping to make @i tlem a counter-resolutinnary 
force. A commil}e &ormed of veleran’ generals, 
among whom wastan elderly officer proud of his 
share in crushing »S¢ Boxer rising in China, under- 
took fo confuse {G4 nunds of the soldibrs and to 
arm them against}theYrevolution Tt was natural 
that efforts of sucd a paturt should haye the very 
opposite result fre } that desired by the promoters. 
In Rotterdam il} seemed to us thal a Workers’ 
Soviet was _abouljlo te formed. But the Jeaders 
of the political and Trade Union organisations wert 
of opinion that thegytinie for sich measeres had not 
yel arrived. They’ rontented themselves iwith draw 
Ing up a minimum programine. of working-class 
‘demands ard willl isstting a striking appeal to the 
masscs."' 

Such are the wef-ds of Troelstra. He addbd many 
other bvuasts,. ipferring lo the revolutionary 
apeeches he had jmade,. alluding to his advocacy 
of the seizure of epower, ueclaring that he recog: 
nised the inadequicy of parliamentarism and poli- 
liral democnacy,] reaffirming his opinion that in 
transitional sferiogy it would be requisite to have 
recourse to)‘ ppcenatitutional methods “of 
alrugele and to phe ;* diclatorship of the prole- 
larial,”’ etc. 

Troelstra is lypicalfof the venal and qpportonist 
leaders who seryg the. bourgeoisie and humbug three 
workers. As_farzas fords: gy he accepts Soviels; 
he accepls the dgclalbrship of the proletariat: he 

accepts anything Sou please. Bul im actual Rect he 
is one of the viless of Those who betray the working 
class, one of thefinost unscrupulous of the agents 
of the bourgeoisiG. In actyal fact he was the leader 
of those ** politiefl otganisations and Trade Unions 
af Holland” whigh saved the Dutch bourgeoisie by 
rallying to its suppor} al the critical moment. 

‘ The facts of W Bich TroeEtra speaks are iy 
clear. T',: had been mobilised. The prole- 
larial was ‘'roarms; the army included the 

at classes $f the population. The German 
revolution had apoussd intenke enthusiasm among 
the workers adfhadsied to an * almost universa 


recaleitraney throughout: the army.’ Tt was_ the 
unmistakable duly of revolutionary Iyaders to lead 
the masses to revolution. They had is right to miss 
their chance and throw away the hour when the 
arming of. tlie workers and the influence of the 
German revolution would have brought: about a 
decisive turn in events. ; 

But the leaders betrayed their following. . The 
leaders, “headed by Troelstra, deserted to the bour- 
geoisie. \ The workers were drenched, with reforms, 
and above all with promises of reforms, with “" stir+ 
ring appeals “ and revolutionary phraseology; they 
Were duped. He was such as Troelstra, it) was 
Yeaders of his kidney, members of the Second Inter- 
nitiong! of Berne and Lucerne, who helped) the 
bourgeoisie to demobitise the army, thus saving the 
capitalists, - 

The working-class movement will go on its own 
way, ridding! itself of traitors and -turn-coats, uf 
Troelstras and Kautsky, of all its“ fey eclable | 
leaders, who, fooling the masses, are rea ly playing 
the capitalists” game. 

N. LENIN. 


Seplember 20, 1919. 


PS. As far as can ke learned from Stampers 
review. haulshy preserves a discreet silence as to 
Ihe Soviet system of government, ds i possible 
hat, in this erucial matter, he has abandoned his 
reviowts posihon? Has he renounced the stupidi- 
Ves he penned upon the subject in his booklet, 
The Dictatorship of the Proletariat? Pid it seem to 
him preferable to ignore essentials aud to confine 
his allention to matters of secondary importance? 
We shall be able lo answer these questions when 
we have read his new book for ourselves. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. -At > Helsjpgfors, under the 
vgis oof General Mannerhelm, the Russian White 
Guards publish a newspaper entitled “ Novaya Zhizn,” 
Which circulates in Yudenich’s army. , 

The Issue of September 23, 1019 (No. 168), in a Jead- 
fig article, pratses Kautsky's new book in the follow. 
inp terns: oat 

“Karl Kaatsky, a member of the Socialist Left, has 
just puldished Terrorism and Bolshevism, a work in 
Which the true-churacter of (hose ‘who have rutued 
the Socinlist Labour movement’ is expounded with 
all the: erudition we expect from this author.  * The 
Bolsheviks’ writes Kautsky,*S ‘have borrowed from 
the Parix Commune its inexorable terrorism, while 
rejecting Hs democratic and humanitarian spirit. The 
terror annihilates .the revolutionary energy of the 
masses. .Paving the way for reaction, it lends to the 
overthrow -of democratic power eatablished upon the 
pmates will.’ This ts what bappened in the case of 
tobesplerre; this is what will happen in the cnse. of 
the Bolsheviks.” The} Soviet avatem ia based upon thu 
destruction of Uemo¢racy and of all the principles 
essential ta democracy: the power of the people, free- 
doth, independent adtion. Bolshevism can achieve 
nothing but the reverse of that at which ff aims.’ 

Here we have the ipaiboeriies of the Second Inter. 
national supplying the eres. that will serve tho 
turn of counter-revollitionary Russinn generals! Can 
n Socialist plunge lito a deeper abyss? 
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Letter to the French Communists. 


To Comrade P. Monatte. 
To Comrade Loriot. 


To Comrade PéricaG 
To Comrade Rosmer 


Dear Friends, 


iI write to you in especial, and by narbe, 
for the reason that | am bound to you by the ties; of 
personal! friendship; and 1 wrile to you In common 
because iwe are all united under the same flag iby 
the idead we share. Despite the blockade by whych 
Messrs (lemenceau, Lloyd George and their ked 
are enddavouring to ‘throw Europe back into sthe 
barbarismy of the Middle Ages, we in Russia follow 
your work with close allention, and are aware of 
the growth of Revolutionary Communism in France. 
To me if] comes ever-and again asa fresh delight 
when | baw you, dear friends, are in the [rst 
rank of! this movement which is to regenerate 
Europe and mankind. ' 

At Ung hour the | Soviet Republic is passing 
through @ period when all ils forces are strained to 
Ihe ullermost, in the hope of pulling a final term to 
the armed attacks upon the proletarian revolution. 
During the last two months we have had. serious 
reverses on the southern front, for the. most part in 
Ukraine. Yel 1 am able to assure you that the 
Soviet. Républic is now stronger than ever, 

We “ave foiled Kollehak. The’ Russian’ and 
foreign bourgeoisie, including: the French bour- 
geuisie, oped to crown Kollchak in the Kremlin, to 
crown him with the erown of the autocrals. His 
troops were approaching the Volga. These forces 
have now been defeated and dispersed. Between 


the beginning of May and the end of August the Red 


Army on’ our eastern front has fought ils way 
through an advance of more than six hundred miles. 
The Ural region, with its industries and ils prolv- 
larian padpulation, has been restored lo the Soviet 
Revolution. We have thus created a second base 
for the work of the Communist revolution. ‘ 

The defeat of Kollchak’s army has enabled us to 
concentrate our forces and our reserves on the 
southern front) against General Denikin. Quite 
recently we have been able to assume the offensive 
along the whole southern front. This offensive has 
already given good results. In directions of the 
first’ impbrtance the enemy has withdrawn from 
sixly to seventy miles. We have men and munitions 
sulficient to complete our victory over Denikin, to 
crush once for all the counter-revolulion in’ the 
south, 

There femains our western front, which has bul 
a third-rate importance upon the strategic map of 
the revohition. In this region the Potish gentry may 


oblain transient successes as marauders. But the 


temporary advancejof the insignificant Pulish forces 


causes us filtle alarm. When we have made an 
of Denikin, as we shall have done ere long, ‘we s 
throw extensive reserves upon our western {re 
We learn from the newspapers that 
Churchill, boasts, of having mobilised 
nations against Russia. These fourteen nations 
geouraphiral names merely; they are not fourt 
armivs., Dentkin and Koltehak would have gre 
preferred the aid of fourteen good army corpsfitd 
the assistance of these fourteen allies. Happay,: 
however, neither Clemenceau nor Lloyd Georgegis 
any longer if a position to send army corps Bo 
Russia, and the credit for their inability must doult- 
less be given lo you. 

My mind goes back to the opening days of Qe 
war, when Messrs. Renandel, Jouhaux and (hb. 
were predicting that the victory of France and Ergy- 
land would be the victory of western democrady, 
the triumph of the principle of hationalities, and go 
on. Wilh you we looked contlemptuously upin 
these pelil-hourgeois illusions, envenomed ag thby 
were with Imperialist charlalanism. 


- Jean Longuel and his group imagined that the 
march of history could be rectified by means offfa 
Renaudelesque policy, with annotations, reserva- 
fons and eqnivocations. The resull of their ac§- 
Vilies Was a complete unntasking of the loathsor 
falsehood of patriotie Socialism as advocated 
Rendaudel and his allies. Imperialist France w@s 
shown to be the bulwark A the counter-revolutic 
throughout the world. In the intoxication of victor 
the traditions of the great French Revolution, tig 
cast-off clothing of democratic ideology, republic’ 
phraseolugy-——all have been pressed into. servids 
lo suppork and reinforce the position of  capitll 
against the rising tide of the social revolution. 


, While France has become the. mainstay ‘of Uf 
capitalist’ counter-revolution, the -Nenaudel  trer 
turns oul locbe a Toree even more reactionary the 
that of clericalism. Now Renaudel is-inconceivab 
Wthont Longuet. Renaudel is too oulspoken, tc 
straightforward, too cynical, as ai secial rea 
tionary. Jean Longuet, who in all fundament 
points maintains the intangibilily of the sapitali: 
order, devotes the best of his strength and = h 
ability to masking this undertaking in the rites an 
ceremonies of the Socialist and Internationalist ul 
As for Merrheim, 1 am not surprised at his goin 
aver to the enemy. In the opening days of the wa) 
Merrheim, ‘instead of matching boldly beside us 
limped painfully in the rear. This is a time whe: 
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We! would rather Rive avowed foes than doubtful 
friends. 

In Russia, at thePecifical hour, men of this lype 
almost all took thei stand un the wrong side of the 
barricade. — Their ftredson towards the cause of 
the workers was rapped up in the pltrases of 
“democracy.” Wethave seen and have shown that 
in ithe days of the’ social revulution the formulas 
and the -ritual of bputgeois democracy .are no less 
deceptive than werg the formulas and the ritual of 
international law di mpe the progress of the Imperi- 
alist war. When dvb Glasses Whose interests are 
irreconcilable: have bengaged ina decisive struggle, 
there is no place. far an arbiter who woukl like to 
setlle their differeticess  Discarding the conven- 
tional’ lie of parieamdntary democracy, we have 
erdated the true dgmoqracy of the working class 
in the form of the gov vidas Soviel Russia has sum- 
thoned millions of MWworkers ang peasants to co- 
operate in the puithing of the new life. Amid un- 

recedented difficukies the toilitig masses of Russia 
hate created their Hedy Army. On all the battle- 
fields ils leaders amy thé proulelarians of Petrograd 
and Moscow. The: peysants of the Ural region, 
those of Siberia, off thes Don, god of Ukraine, wel- 
come this army as % lilferator) In the freed areas 
the commissarics of oug batlafions are the bearers 
4 Communist cullupe. jhe constructors of the new 
ife. 

If we have not ay pet gol the better of our eco. 
nomic difficullics inthe. way of food supply, this is 
solely because hy tyrergies and = the leading 
resources of the cetintty are monopolized by the 
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war which British and French capitalism has sav- 
agely imposed on us. We hope that in the course of 
the next few months we shall be able lo make an 
end of our enemies. All our strength, all the 
resources of the country, all our enthusiasnt, all the 
ardour of the advance guard of the proletariat, will 
then be devoted to the work of economic recon- 
struction, : 

We shall put an end to the economic disorganisa- 
tion of the country and to ‘the: deficiencies of the 
food supply, just as we have finished with Koltchak 
and just as we are about to finish with Denikin. 
In the Siberian steppes and on the highways iof 
Turkestan) our victorious battalions sustain the 
revolutionary enthusiasm of the oppressed peoples 
of Asia. We do not doubt for a moment that the 
hour is at hand when decisive help will come to ts 
from the west; we do not doubt that the social 
revolution is imminent throughout Europe. 

The more brutal the triumph of militarism, of 
vandalism, and of the traitors tu Sucialism in hour- 
geois: France, the fiercer will be the proletarian 
revoll, the more vigorous will be its tactics, the 
more overwhelming its victory. . 

We shall never forget you, dear friends, either jin 
our temporary reverses or fin our ullimate success. 
We hndw that the cause of fommunism is entrusted 
to hands that are honest and strong. . 

Y Long live revolutionary and proletarian France 

Long five-the universal social revolution! 


L. TROTSKI 
Petrograd, September 1, 1919 
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The Dictatorship of the Proletariat m 
Russia and the World Revolution 


(CONCLUSION. ) 


In tne first part of this article, which appeared 
In No. 4 of “The Communist International,” we 
examined two questions: that of the “cost of the 
revolution’; and that of the world-wide character 
of the revolution. We came to the conclusion that 
every revolution (and, above all, the proletarian 
revolution, which effects a radical modification in 
social relationships) is inevitably associated with a 
temporary decline in the forces of production. 
This ie part of the destructive work of the revolu- 
tion. A revolution alwaye costs something, and 
ouly at this price can be secured the ultimate devel- 
opment of the forces of production. On the other 
hand, the real expansion of the forces of produc- 
tion cannot begin until the proletariat has. been 
victorious in a number of great States. This is 
why in Russia, where foreign capital and our own 
counter-revolution control the supplies of fuel and 
other important raw materials, the proletariat has 
been unable, despite considerable improvements In 
organisation, to effect any notable increase in pro 
duction. tt is therefore essential that the revolu- 
tlon should develop upon a world-wide ecale. it 
le Indispensable that there should be formed a 
powerful economic union between advanced manu- 
facturing countries and Séviet Russia. 


COMMUNISM IN THE DOMAINS OF PRODUCTION 
AND DISTRIBUTION. 


vur crities in the “Socialist” camp often censure 
the Soviet Government on the ground that the ‘‘offi- 
cial Communism” of the Bolsheviks is nothing more 
than) a‘communism of distribution. The: Soviet 
powdr, say these ¢rilies. has merely. effected a 
univdrsal dividing-up; it has shared out housing 
accommodation, furnitures clothing, food. ele, On 
the other hand, the chief lask of true Communism 
should be the: organisation of poduction. The Bol- 
sheviks, we are told, think chiefly of organising dis- 
tribution. By degrees they transform the prule- 
tarial, which has hitherto been a class of pro- 
ducers, into a non-working class (idle owing to lack 
of fuel and other raw materials) pensioned by the 
State. The proletariat: becomes a social stratum 
vsembling the prolefariat of classical Rome,..sup- 
orted hy doles, 
How much truth is there in all thit and how much 
Isehhod? What should be the rejationship. from 
‘Marxist outlook, between the Communism of 
uluction and the Communiam of distribution? 
| is, ubviously impossible to deny that the Soviet 


Gavernment has taken various steps in the di 
of expropriation, not merely of the means « 
duction but likewise of the means of distri 
Typival instances of such measures are the u 
liar of the workers and their organisations i 
eeois dwelling-houses; and rationing by clas§. 
ix to say, the dssigning of larger food rath 
members of the proletariat. But only one 
absolutely ignorant of the specifie, condili: 
Which the international revolution “is deve 
vould) possibiy maintain thal these measurds 
unjust. Marxism is founded upon the the 
the increase of productive forces in human. s 
As we have shown in the previous article, 1 
nol follow that we need dread a transient dec 
the forees of production. a decline which ts 
lulely inevitable in the vourse of the revolution 
parily of reasoning, our chief aim, the organi 
of production, may require, as a stage in Ht bie 


ment, the Communism of distribution to which ot 
erilies refer. 
The revolution, as a histdrical fact. ou ( 


ated amid the overwhelming devastation 
from the Imperialist war. 
devastation has in large part. taken dhe: foija cf 
the destruction of enormous reserves of prodgctivp 
forces. Now whal do these productive . fie 
which are the foundations of all progress, Tepig¢s 


in the world of concrete reality? In part theg arp 
the means of production, and in part they arp thé 
labour power of the workers. The sprodB-tivy 
forces do not consist of machines. merely, Hit i 


addition, they consist of the workers. the we 


lemporary society the” proletariat is the 
important of all the forces of production. 
to understand that if the revolution, at ils o 


inevilably involves a still further depression ig tut 
forces of production, we-must do all that is Bum} 
anly possible lo safeguard. lo maintain, to preg 
from uller ruin, this most important element ig th 
forces. of production, the Working class ilself. §The 
preservation of the working class is an indis a 
able condition for the reconstruction of the Foro 


duclive apparalus.of society. 

The bourgeoisie endeavours to throw the |fnoie 
vost of lhe war upon the shoulders of the woking 
class. In relation to the, powers of the worgersi 
the economic system of the bourgeoisie is wha} the. 
Germans call ‘' Raubwirtschaft ''—robber econ§my:! 
Bul, as a matter of course, a proletarian goy-rn- 


is 
paren BE 
ment must rfake titanic efforts to maintain the 


power of the vgorkers intact. During this period, of 
unparalicled ignpoverishment in which our re- 
sources have b:-en|so terribly reduced, there is only 
one way in which fhis task can be performed. The 
proletariat mugt be placed in a privileged economic 
pe or mst at least be enabled ‘lo live quite 
s well as the Mingry bourgevis. All that is possible 
must be done for {he proletariat in order to make 
up for the prefailing insufficiency of food, clothing 
and sheller. If. for a brief period, it should prove 
impossible to frontinue the productive supply of 
food, clothing pnd shelter (and the, impossibility, in 
existing circurstatyves, is obvious), there remains 
only one alterfhativp. The objects of distribution 
must be re-afolled among the various classes. 
There must be#a chmpulsory expropriation of these 
articles, and the proper supply of the proletariat 
must be organed. In short, we must practise the 
“Communism 4@f distribution."’ 

In practising this Communism of distribution our 
ultimate aim if ta promote the development of the 
forces of prodgction. In other words, during this 
period of impagerishment and famine. the so-called 
Communism offdistribution is a necessary stage on 
the way to ‘‘trhée’'t Communism, on the way to pro- 
ductive Commifiism. 

As a matters ofcourse, the lower middie class 
met not be a tecled by this expropriation. [t is 
ually a =f {Mf course that in the colossal up- 


-eaval of the Hevclution there have been thousands 
of instances i ee this rule has been broken. 
Yet no one bul fx pedant would ‘‘repudiate the Revo- 
lution’’ simply fhecause the Revolution had not been 
achieved with Bhal perfecd, orderliness we mighi 
desiderate. 

To sum up: fhe roncrete conditians of our time, 
the widespread impoverishment that exists. compel 
us to expropriBte the means of distribution no leés 
than the meang of:production. The working class 
is the fundam@nted force of productidn, ‘and the 


exp?ypriation # the means of distribution is essen- 
tial to the pregersation of the working class. 
iv. 
THE PROLEYARIAN AHD MILITARIST OHAR- 


AGTER OF IHE DICTATORSHIP AND OF THE 
ORLO REVOLUTION. ’ 


‘We come at Yength to a series of questions which 
are closely intgrvonnected. We are accused of a 
variety of sins.§ It is said that we make an improper 
use of the povgef of our Party, that we are ‘‘oli- 
garchs’’; we afe terrorists: we practise Socialism 
of a militarist @yppf (the last accusation is quaint 
in the mouth og Imperialist and royalist Socialists) : 


etc. We nei not waste time over the abusive 
epithets of othgs lohels employed by our opponents. 
evertheless, ye do not for a moment deny that 


our apparatus }: rigidly centralised; that our policy 
towards the béurgeoisie and towards the parties 
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of the compromising Socialists is repressive in 
character; that the organisation of our own Party, 
as a ruling Party which exercises a dictatorship 
through the Soviels, is of a nilitarist type. To the 
pedant these things may appear monstrous crimes; 
bul they must be sacred laws of action for every 
revolutionary Who has to work under the conditions 
imposed by circumstances upon our party. 

Al this very moment the dlussian proletariat is 
the object (1 use Churchill’s own words) of @ con- 
centri¢ alldck on the part of fourteen States. ~ But 
if we reckon up all the States which are at war with 
us directly, or indirectly, the number of these bris 
gaund organisations is considerably larger. If we 
superadd the ‘‘national’’ and declared counter- 
revolution we arrive at a force of considerable 
magnitude. In these circumstances the Soviet 
Republic is perforce an entrenched camp, and. the 
dictatorship of the proletariat must necessarily take 
the*form of a proleturian and militarist dictatorsh'p. 
{i would be impossible for us to countenance any 
disintegrating clements within the sphere of our 
rule; we are compell¢d {0 maintain military discl- 
pline throughout the country and in all departments 
of the administration. This explains everything. 
Those among the inellectuals who are swayed by 
foolish sentimentality, those in whom the severities 
of the great struggle arouse a shudder, those who 
are filled with fear mingled with disgust, ure un- 
remilting in their attacks against the proletarian 
regime—for the simple reason that they are utterly 
unable to understand the conditions of the struggle 
and the active will which the historical conditions 
demand. of us. The best illystration of the need 
for‘such a regime is furnished by the organisation 
of our own Party. Evervioone of its members con- 
siders himself mobilised for active service. At the 
first summons of our Central Committee, the mem- 
her of our Party, whoever he may be, must go to 
the post assigned to him. : We must leave his family 
and mike his way to the front, rifle on shoulder: 
or he must do observation work Trom an aeroplane 
over the enemy lines; or he must visit ane of the 
enemy countries: or must give up nights and days 
to whalever work he is ordered fo undertake. In 
these respects there is no difference between mili- 
tary and civil, life. 

For instance, in order to increase the produc- 
tivity of labour, the members of our Party work 
overtime, or work on holidays. forming ‘special 
Communist detachments: they load wood, unload 
trucks, labour in factories and workshops. setting 
an example of a new fraternal discipline. Nothing 
of the kind has ever been known before, and nothing 
of the kind is possible as yet outside Russia. Here 
it is absolutely necessary. And for every violation 
of this party discipline there are strict and extreme! 
stdin gpecables penalties, 

But if our own Party (the governmental Par 
Which has acutally to saw the wood!) is organis 
on military lines, it is obviou$ that it will cre: 
Soyvietist institutions im its own Image, or wil! 
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least endeavour to create them. 


onslaughts loosed on us from every side, 

‘i From these considerations We may draw a uutn- 
ber‘ of conclusions. — It is obvious that’ we cannot 
give a free hand to an ‘dy position’ which, in the 
situation that now oblains, could within twenty-four 
hours transform itself into a counter-revolution, 
coon an opposition must be ruthlessly crushed. 

Compromise here could only result in the internal 
iisor initiation of the whole apparatus. Free con- 
troversy, cin conditions such as now? prevail in 
Russia, would not lead to the “truth” But to the 
veclory of the counter-revolution, 

In ike manner, at the front, where a predeter- 
‘mined plan has to be carried out, and where rapid 
‘action ts essential, we cannot tolerate “discussion” 
of the parliamentary type. Mutatis mutandis, the 
same reasoning applies to many other branches of 
vur activily, applies because the Soviet Republic is 
an entrenched camp.: 

But will-a dictatorship of this sort be perman 
ently requisite? “Certainly not. The aculeness of 
ils form depends upon, the .situation of the Soviet 
Republic in’ relation to the outer world. 

Just as the terrorist policy of the Montagnards 
Was fully justified by the dao of the French 
Republic at home and abroad (a fact which 
Kautsky, “the historian,’’ would do wejl to call to 


_ 


Only on such terms. 
can we possibly make headway against, the furious 
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mind), so the Russiah Soviet power, if it had Jailed 
lo sel up a regime intolerable to weak-nerved ee 
lectuals, would have been an opportunist lamty an 
would ere this have been ton to pieces’ by? the 
‘imperialist wolf. 

Kefore the war, the comparison of the figgtin 
profetariat to an ariny aroused no eritie ism. W 
use! to speak of the * ‘protetarian army,” of thy 
“soldiers of the revolution.” and so on, Yet wl 
that the moment has come when in stern re lily 
and no longer merely on paper, we have to b@ thé 
soldiers of Ue revolution, many of these. somesimd 
soldiers prove to be deserters and strike-brea erst 
While nota few (nay, the majority as far as} the 
Social Democrats are concerned) actually Gind thei 
way into the camp of our foes, 

It is perfec lly clear that us soon as the presture 
from withoul is relieved, as may and should ral 
from the international revoluticn, the forms of tha 
dictatorship will be ‘‘miligated."" 

Ullimately, when our enemies have Leen rendpred 
powerless onee for all, when they have mingled With: 
the ranks of the workers, these enemies will ber met 
citizens. They will acquire equal rights with) the 
workers of proletarian status. Thal status itselpwilf 
then cease to exist, being insensibly* replaced Ry a 
Communist society: which. knows nothing of stBtus} 


or clasa, 
N. BUKHARIR 


Impeachment of the Second International. 
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The publication of this book, in its arog 
an form. was begun early in (915. When Twas a 
ugee in Switzerland, 1 was authorised hy Pro- 
ssor Grunberg to supervise the publication of a 
issian version, Not until now has it been pos- 
He to carry oul this plan. s. 
The work consist entirely of actual records. Pro- 
sor Grunberg’s task has been the systematic col- 
tion of these records. They are of, such oulstand- 
importance that his book will lake a definite 
ce in history. 
As far as we are aware, the compiler is not on 
mmunist. Before’ the war he was known as a 
\ifist Socialist. Bathe is an honest man and an 
ipartial historian. dlis ainy has been to- collect 
V chief records of the Second International in so 
as these bear upon the war. Teshas got logetger 
dhe manifestoes, all the-declarations, all the pro- 
ames, all the speeches of the. most noted Social- 
-eaders, drawing his material from Germany, 
ce, Austria, Maly, England, and elsewhere. He 
arranged these records in two classes; accerd- 
-s they date from before the war, or afler the 
ration of war in August, 1914. They form a 
collection, and they present an’ instructive 


The most precious among these records are thse 
Which date from two years before the war of 144, 
Ihose which date from the days of the Balkan W 1s 
and from the celebrated Basle Congress of Rhe: 
Second International, 

The Balkan Wars were the prelude to the $ni- 
Versal Imperialist war. ~ Sincere Socialists: in fall 
countries were well aware in 1942 that the outbrBak 
in the Balkans would inevilably and speedily be fol- 
lowed by a conflict of far wider scope, “When 
elaborating their tactics in relation to the wary of 
1912, the doughty champions of the Second Infr- 
national essayed to formulate. a definite line of chn- 
duct in the event of a universal war. All the res@u- 
lions voléd in 1912, including in-especial the mifii- 
festo of the Basle Congress (adopted unanimousi® ), 
were Hannibal oaths. © The volers were readyfto 
shed the last drop of their blood against Imperiugst 
war, were ready to answer Imperialist war by cwil 
war! 

Bul the most srtiking of all the records are fre 
ullerances just before the outbreak of the wef 
war, and those which appeared within a day or thu 
of its commencement. 

Just before the firs€ shot was fired, the Gerngu. 
Social Democratic Party, like the French Sucialisis. 
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—— 
like the British Tyady Unions, like all the working- 
class organisations Which formed part of the Second 
Jnlernational, aged in their: official declarations 
that the war then gniainent would be nothing but an 
Imperialist strugy%e Brought on by the bourgeoisies 
of the respective Tices. All these parties and all 
these ‘organisaliogs firged the workers lo rise in 
revolt against tng mgst criminal of wars, against 
a war thal had been ifstigated by the Imperialists of 
every Jand. Butrdiectly the first shot had been 
fired, the auhorisdd Ifiders of all these parties broke 
if relations betweengtbe members of tha respective 
alliances, and hagen@d, as if by magic, to call white 
that which over-ngchf they had called black. Every 
one of these partis qo that the Government of 
Mite! 
anre.”' a war of f defence,’ a war ‘for liberty.” 
Everyone of thesg patties sommoned the workers in 
the respective lanes (6 rally lo the “defence of their 
country,” to votebihe military eredils needed for the 
imperialist war, @. rise like one man in defence of 
the boucgeoisie bach to defend its own bourgeo- 
isie), to pul an engl le strikes and the class struggle, 
to swear a peace; with the bourgevisic, to conclude 
the famous ca truce.’ 


Let us fake as pYajople Gustave Hervé, whom-the 
first: shot\ transicéincdd into a jingo mountebank, a 

patrioti¢’* lownggrier devoted to the service of the 
Frekch generals... Well. this very Hervé, as late as 
July. 28, 1014, write as follows in an article entitled 
Long Live the Tsgr:-- 


“War to defend ‘ Hitle nation oppressed by a grent 
Power? .Splendig' pitut it ts long since there has 
exiated in Euro eh g@eat nation whoze hands are not 
Stained with blood. . 

“Do not Jet us gulktof a war for the defence of the 
little Serbian natin. } Let us talk of a war to main- 
the prestige ogeong ally the Tsar! 

“The bonour of our glly. The honour of the Russian 
Government. i} thelaix,: Voltaire, and Hugo would 
turn in their graves e the idea. The Russian 
Government was got ao sensitive about honour when 
it crushed Finlang ang Poland: it was not so sensitive 
about honour when sit loosed the Black Hundreds 
upon the Jews of @iev; and Odessa! 

“Fight for the reg ice: of the Tsar! 
this fo espouse, Yor bh people whose ancestors made 
the great revolut€on. What eestusy we should feel 
atthe thought of .ivinby in so noble a cause!" 

Such were the vgordk of Gustave: Hervéta day or two 
befure the war beyan. And on this same day. a mani- 
fexto signed by sprit Guesde, Vaillant, Sembat, 
Renaudel, Wervé, 34nd! others, declared to the workers 
Ihat the prospecti¢e, yar would be the outcome of the 
Inspertalixt policy jo! gapihe. ; 

“Colonial rivatries, ‘Imperialist intrigues, and 
Impertaliat abusew of Power, @ policy of rapine on one 
side ant: a policy Sof cpnbition and of the maintenance 
of prest.ge.on thetotlier-iduring the last ten years all 
there things: havey bropght about a- persistent atate of 
tension throughog Eproge, and have involved nn ever- 


A fine cause 


country was chgaged in a war of ‘‘deliver- 
: iM 
ry 
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poerep ang, peril of war.’ — “ L'Humanite,” July 28, 


The following day, July 29, 1914, ‘‘La Bataille 
Syndicaliste,”’ the central organ of the French 
Traad Unionists, wrote as follows i— 

“ Whrkers, if you are ndt dastards, if you do not 
wish that within n few pone your\country should be 


plunged into the worst cc 
protest!" 


The declarations issued by the ‘executives com- 
mittee of the Social Democratic Party antl the 
articles published in ‘'Vorwaecrts,"’ the parly’s.chief 
organ, breathe the same spirit. In Professor Grun- 
herg’s hook the reader will find-the manifesto of the 
German Social Democratic Party aud varions lead. 
hercarheles that appeared in’ ‘*Vorwaerts’’) imme- 
He toly before the war began. We wiil see there how 
Scheidemann and Go, stigmatised as black that 
Which within a few days they were to proclaim 
Whiter than the snows of an Alpine summit. - 

Quite unintentionally, perhaps, Professor’ Grun- 
berg has published a telling impeachment of the 
second International. Every workman with even a 
small modicum of honpsty and good sense will say 
lo himself after MB pi Grunberg’s book: ‘'Surely 
these fellows have made a ie avowal of their 


neeivahle of adventures, 


own treachery?) Openly and dpliberately the leaders 
of the Second International) duped) the working 
lass!" 

The publication is especially opportune at the 
present moment owhen the champions of the bank- 
rupt Second International are endeavouring to bring 
its corpse to life, When in Berne, Lucerne, and else- 
Where they are organising the comedy of the'''re- 
hirth’’ of this International. It need hardly be said 
that) Yandervelde. Huysmans, Scheidemann, : Ren- 
audel! Hyndman, Branting. and all the rest of them, 
Will not say a word about the records which Pre 
fessor Grunberg has collected: they will ighore thei 
own words of past days. Like’ criminals wha in 
Variably shup the spat where their greasest: misdee 

nas remitted. theye hexourabie leaders “of! Ul 
Second Tidornnltiinal wanihCAll consign ils reeore 
to oblivion. Bul we, who adhere fo the Third tnte 
national, have the best of reasons for miahinge’ Pr 
fessor Grunberg’s beok.as widely known ©-as 
deseryes.. We know no other work which se st 
cessfully exposes the :disinlegration and [mendae 
of the Second International; we know: no cothe 
Which so effectvely holds up to general cantempt Ut 
most rendwned representatives of the Second Inte 
national. It is our hope that all the partisans ar 
piotcers of the Third International will / know ho 
logiurn to good account this invaluable! indictme: 


of the traitors. 
G. ZINOVIE\ 
Sily 29, 1949. 
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What Will Become of Germany? 
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The betrayal of the revolution is the enc of the 
German nation. © In November, 1918, when German 
Imperialism collapsed, the most) splendid vistas 
opened before the German proletariat. Had revo- 
lutionary Germany then fashioned for itself a Gov. 
ernment to proclaim the dictatorship of the prote- 
lariat and to conelude peace with Soetalist Russia, 
and had the German example then been followed by 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland, Germany would have 
been saved, and with Germany the whole of Central 
Europe. Tt is true that this action on Germany's 
part might have led to the invasion of the country 
by the Anglo-Freneh-American armies But first 
of all we have to remember that it would have been 
easy to pul into the fleld against these tfoops a 
German revolutionary army; @nd in the second 
place the “* vielors’’ would probably have been un- 
able, even for a meénth, to earry on war, against a 
revolutionary Germany. Had’ the vie tors proved 
able, for the time being, lo occupy Western Ger- 
many, this misfortune would soon have been re- 
medied. On the other hand, the difficulties of food 
supply would have been solved as soon as the coun- 
ter-revalutionaries bad ceased to be qnasters — in 
Southern Wussia, in the Balkans and in Poland--- and 
the fallvof the counter-revolutionaries in these re- 
gions Would inevitably have followed the withdrawal 
of German mililary support. Europe would have 
promptly been re-victualled for several months to 
come, and these months would have sufficed to en- 
able Central and Eastern Europe. to deal with the 

‘ vielors,"’ so that real peace would have been re- 
stored throughout the world. 

- Events. however, followed, their predestined 
course, a cours? inexorably dete rmined by the trea- 
son of August 4, 1914.7. A considerable proportion 
of the German workers, even after their brothers in 
uniform had put an end ‘to the war, remained under 
the spell of the fatal counter-revolutionary blindness 
W hich had been imposed on them” by — their 

‘ leaders,"’ Seheidemann, Ebert and Co. They put 
their trust in the fairy-tale according to which they 
had merely to be good children, and not commit 
any revolutionary follies. — Then the leaders would 
be enabled to secure a just _peace from Wilson, 
the great friemd of humanity."" | Ina word, every-- 
thing would be! for the -best, and democratic Ger- 
many would become Socialist by degrees, with the 
simplicity and coolness characteristic of the German 
temperament. The awakening came speedily. 

The ‘‘vielors’’—that is lo say, ile. Imperialists 
who were in the saddle in England, France, and 
the United Stales—were in no hurry to make peace. 
On the other hand, the Socialist traitors in Germany 
were only the more’ eager to make peace with the 


ey . * F 
German bourgeoisie. Scheidemann’s friends blan 


Ihe accursed Spartacists for all the ensuing troublg. 
It was the Spartacists who disturbed the idyl. Now 
anyone possessing. a more or less elementary a 
quaintanee with the history of social movemen 
ought do have foreseen that this struggle was ines if- 
able, The power of the German capitalists had ni 
been broken. — Even the power of the junkers a1 
of the military caste remained almost intact. tna 
much as no ruling class ever willingly renounced U 
reins of power, the German bourgeoisie was by 1 
means disposed to abdicate. On the other hand, 
was absurd to think that the working masses had {@- 
four years endured hunger and privations of eves 
kind solely in order thal now, on the morrow of tl 
political revolution, the profiteers should be left 
peaceful enjoyment of their ill-gotten gains. 

An economic struggle was inevitable, and wid 
spread strikes began to break out in December, 
was dillicull to believe that the working cluss as 
Whole would be satisfied with the fantasies of U 
rabble of the social democracy. © The Spartacis 
were no more than the advance guard of the reve 
lution, Their action was as inevitably as the thundes 
rlap after the lightning. Bub he who says A mu: 
say Hand the Socialist traitors were compelled t 
fulfil their undertaking to defend the bourgeois re 
gimme. The only reasons for surprise are, on th 
one hand, the boundless stupidity, ferocity and base 
ness of Scheidemann, Ebert, Noske and -Co.; and 
on the other, the docility with whieh for severap 
months the German proletariat has been tolerating 
the abominable rule of these wretches, 

We shall not attempt to describe the atrocities 
freely perpetrated under a ** Socialist’ regime by 
bands of hired bravos, Bul we shall show tha: 
belween November, 1918, and August, 1919,” this 
“Socialist” Government has not manifested in any 
department whatever an intention to consider the 
needs ofthe proletariat. 

In the first place, the Government should have 
arranged for a fairer distribution of the available 
food supplies. It was an open secret that the 
system of distribution set-up by the Imperialist 
Government, a system which worked admirably on 
paper, left. ins reality enormots _ possibilities 
for speculation, so that the rich lacked nothing, 
Whereas the urban proletariat suffered from acute 
hunger. The ‘ Socialist "’ regime brought: ho 
change in these respects. Never has there been#. 
such unbridled speculation as since the revolution. 
It seemed as if a board of profiteers, in direct 
deflanee of the revolution, was endeavouring to ine 
crease yet further the sufferings of the people. - Bul: 
the |"'Socialist’’ Government, which had plenty of 
madhine guns and bombs ready for use against # 
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women and chitiren, could\devise no means for the 
prevention of tagind, 

The sceond KK O whieh the Government should 
have devoted i-fif gas that of increasing produe- 
lion at any cos aljoye alias far as concerned the 
primary hecess:foe-4 of life. This would doubtless 
have been dittic Gi, fut it would have been possible, 
The huge arm) offuinemployed should have been 
mobilised. shoudl have been set to work in the agri- 
cultural district®, iq order to realise all the possi- 
bilities which were Ppen in the spring of 1919. 

It would i te “hake been difficult to refrain 
from interfering? wilh private property, for it would: 
have been necepsany to seize the Junkers’ estates 
and to cullivateg the land in’ the publie interest. 
Nothing was doge. f The qnemployed continued: to 
languish in the fowas, and ty live on Governmental 
doles, necessari# ddmoratising: in the villages there 
was a lack of Ifbouw. for the unkers and, the 
wealthier peasaifl:: ‘ier work on conditions whieh 
would have madg =ldves of the workers. | The land- 
owners: preferrce’ toglet their fields lie fallow rather 
than abandon (Rei glavourite methods of exploita- 
tion. “It was jys! © same story as regards cattle 
and agriculluracy tmagdements. There was a great 
‘need of horses in the country. but the huge reserves 
of army horses #erg fruitlessly wasted when demo 
bilisation took plait The horse dealers, the officers, 
and rankers of tée Sock troops. made vast sums at 
the cost of the rae ¥ poublie. The rural districts 
urgently needed @aciunery and fools, but ne’ one 
dreamed of ada Rng Phe. factories to the necessary 
work of aiaintgicn: everything was felt to pre 
vate enterprise, ped pie upshoteol private enterprise 
‘Was that some og sthe dactores were closed. locking 
oul the Corker “whose demands had become 
ulterly unreasonable’: whilst the owners of other 
factories found wauwm paid them better to sei) their 
pian and their @beR of raw material, rather than 
‘cep their machiver: punning. 

The same thify Dappened in industry. AG any 
cost the efficienty Af the railway servicer ought to 
have been ineredsed.  Indubitably, the difliculties 
Were almost ofiwhbelming, but this much is cere 
lain, that nocalgmpyl was nade ui overcome theta. 
On no other hyp PlheSis can we expkin why, for ex- 
emple, in Februgey end March. Kropp tinge works 
‘al assen,, thoug 4 weil furnished with raw: materials 
and though able {gs engineers have lestified. to 
adapt their -maghjbery to the production of loco- 
motives, railway carriagy® and trucks, dismissed a 
large: proportio®. éf their employees, while those 
who were kept in were engaged in nseless labours 
—simply bécaufe ‘hrupp had received no orders. 


The orders. in gadt, were distributed with an eye . 


to safeguarding fhe interests of ‘industry as a 
whole,V this qeally meaning the interests of the 
manufacturers Qohsidered indiyidually, and above 
all the interestsJnf those who had been accustomed 
to supply the ngeds of the railways. and who had 
no desire that sé formidable a competitor yf hrupp 
should invade técir.domain. As for thesy latter 
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it was dificult for them to establish their undertak- 
ings on a peace footing, seeing (hat throughout the 
war they had been. engaged in the manufacture of 
munitions. Onee they had received their orders, 
they were in no fiyether hurry, | The result) was 
that the sacrosanct interests of capital were strictly 
safesuarded—-but there were no locomotives, 

The mining industry requires special considera- 
tion, The Ruhr basin ist able unaided to satisty 
and more than satisfy the demands of Germany for 
coal Nevertheless there is a coal famine. 

In February and March, upon the invitation of 
the Workers’ and Soldiers’ Council of the industrial 
distriet of Rhenish, Westphalia, | had the honour, 
al Essen. of taking part in the work of the “Com- 
mittee of Nine’ to prepare a scheme for the socia- 
lisation of the mining industry. Tam, therefore, 
swell informed on the topic, and may be allowed to 
dilate somewhat on this characteristic episode. 

In December there had been strikes in the Rubr 
district. ft must be admitted that the workers were 
bot always successful, Besides, some excesses 
were committed; ‘The workers were sometimes 
brotal ino their treatment: of tyrannical engineers 
and foremen. Moreover, in an epoch of revolu- 
tionary excitement, strikes, “o accempanied by vio- 
lence.” strikes | lacking a plausible motive,” 
inevitably occur. In any case these. strikes 
“attended byt} violence were by no. means 
mame res: and dh most instances oe were reasons 
more than sulidient, In Januar, the situation 
became clearly defined. The miners were animated 
by asinge idea} oo No longer,’ they paid.“ will 
we ocoojot Workfag for the owners: (he mines are 
ripe for poclatisation: and they must be sociatised.” 
Pow of the tinbrs had a very clear! jdea of what 
they meant by [) socialisatian.” Hebe and there 
the watehword jof the movement was ,“° The inine 
for the miners. Neverthtiess, it was only in ise. 
lated tases” that this theory was learried to. its 
Jocieal extreme; so that the mines jwere actually 
seed by the workers. In every linstanee such 
allempts: ended! in disaster, for without working 
vapital and without regular contact with the market, 
it waxdmpossible to keep things going. The Com- 
initteeZof Nine, consisting of three representatives 
of the Gommunist Party, Uiree Independents, and 
three Social Democrats, reduced the prevailing con- 
fusion to order, The scheme we drafted may be 
Oullyieysl fe follows: the mines, with all their plant 
and machinery, wire do be declared public pro- 
perly: their manedement: was to hi entrusted to 
actgal workers in the mining industry. without pre- 
judi¢e to the question as to whether they were 
workers by hand op by brain. Thus the mining. 
industry (Was fo besnationalised, and it was to be 
run by the Workers? Councils at the mines. With 
regard to these Councils, the following plan,was to- 
be adopted. Each mine was toi bp divided into 
sections: m each sertion a certain number of miners 
would work undet the supervision lof ia mining fore- 
man, the mining foreman would overluok the work, 
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would pay the wages, and would be responsible 
for the safely of the workers. | Correlated with 
this division of the mines into sections, ‘* Sectional 
Ceuneils" working in conjunction with the mining 
foreman, were fo Ox working rules, to. draw up 
larifis (the miners in the Ruhr basin are all advo- 
cates of piecework), and lo supervise safety. 
Even for the business of each separate mine (termed 
in Westphalia) ‘* Zunft") there was to be oa 
“ Zunftrat ' [Guild Council] exercising a general 
control, both technical and financial. over the entire 
undertaking. © There was to be a‘ Council of the 
Mining District’ (the Rube basin is divided for 
administrative purposes into twenty Mining  Dis- 
tricls), and there was to be aS General Coun- 
cu’ for the management of the industrial region 
asa Whole, The scheme was enthusiastically re- 
reived by the mass of the workers, while the 
engineers and the mining foremen regarded it 
sympathetically. The werkers were fully aware 
thal such a plan could not be realised at a moment's 
notice, and that considerable time must necessarily 
elapse before socialisation founded on a Soviet 
system could be achieved. They were prepared to 
wail. They asked the Government to recognise 
“the nine’ as representatives of the miners: they 
demanded that Soviet elections should be organised 
without delay, and that the Soviets should at once 
be invested with managerial powers, pending full 
che pen ee 

It is easy to understand that the capitalists were 
up in arms against this scheme. Tt is less easy to 
explain why it should have encounterdgd fierce oppo- 
sition from the leaders of the Miners’ tain. a Work- 
ing-class — organisation. | But those who are 
nequainted with the counter-revolutionary spirit 
witich prevails among the leaders of the Miners‘ 
Union, those who know how restricted is. their out- 
Jook and how prone they are to corruption, will not 
be surprised that a campaign of calumny against the 
Committee of Nine should have issued from. this 
quarter, 

But what about the Government. the Soeialist 
Government? If Socialism had seemed of the least 
importance, i would have endeavoured before al 
to come to an understanding with the Committee of 
Nine. The mining industry will more easily than 
any other be able lo undergo a Socialist transforma- 
fion, As soon as the workers had been convinced 
that the Government was taking the matter seriously 
the remarkable popularity of the Committee: of Nine 
would have prevented any disturbance ‘in this 
branch of production. But dhe Ebert-Scheidemann 
Government. was afraid to walk in the proposed 
path, was afraid simply because the capitalists 
would have forbidden, the plan. Workers’ control 
was rejected upon the ludicrous pretext that by the 
existing law there was no authority to inspect busi- 
ness accounts in opposition to the will of owners. 
For reasons equally frivolous, recognition was 
refused to the Committee of Nine. = The National 
Assembly introduced a bill for the ‘' socialisatibn " 


of the mining industry. Substantially, the measure 
amounted to this, that the Stale was to be asso- 
cialed wilh the wire-pullers of-the mining unions, 
that the power of the captainsvot industry was to 
be cahanced, and that the wotkers were to rest 
content wilh imaginary concessions. Even Kautsky 
said thal the Bill seemed like a bad joke, as an 
answer to the deals of the workers. 

Naturally the miners were dissatisfied, and the 
Government could find nothing better lo do Than k 
send Noske'’s hordes of brigands to. the Ruhr basin. 
The April strike followed, and therewith the com 
plete disorganisation of the mining industry. 

Since then there has been a_steady decline in the 
productivity of labour.» Chags is universal, a chao 
Which even a revelulionary government will Gnd i 
diflienlt to yemedy. + 

{ consider this a most edifying episode. It is no 
surprising that the workers, suddenly feeling them 
selves freed fram the intolerable status of wag: 
slavery. should commit excesses, present demand! 
impossible to satisfy, and forget the sentiment ¢ 
duty. There were numerons examples of this sor 
of thing in Russia’ under the Kerenski-regime an 
during the first days of the November revolutios 
But in Germany the case was different. In the Ru& 
basin, exeesses and inconsiderate demands wert 
as already stated, quile exceptional. ~ Discipls 
was maintained. The productivity of labour fe): 
obvionsly owing to underfeeding: but in Janua 
the situation did not as yet present serious feature: 
The actual situation was as follows: 

The workers, gnided by a sound. lass insting 
favoured socialisation, — Their represbntatives (ab 
Committee of Nine) were doing everything. in thea. 
power to maintain production, and were raion th 
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ing in all possible ways to spread the notion thé 
the Government. with the goodwill of the worker: 
could effect a eonsiderable proportion of preparé 
tory socialisation, thus doing the German prol 
lariat an cnormons. service both from the politic: 
and the economie point of view. But. this woui 
inevilably have involved a contest with the mine 
owners, a struggle wilh dhe most) intjnentink an 
most conspicnons groups of the German bow 
geoisie, Tlie Gavernment was unequal to the tash 
Unavoidable. therefore, was the contuct Delwee 
the Government and the miners, a conflict whic 


*Statements conflicting with that of the text hav 
been made by the captains of industry. The 
should be accepted with reserve. We must n 
forget that in the mining industry {ft is far fro 
easy to aseertain the real productivity, for in th: 
industry, in addition to work directly undertnak: 
for the extraction of cogl, there must necessari. 
He a considerable amount of werk devoted to e 
suring the safety of the workers and to keepir 
the shafts and galleries‘clear. Further, with r 
eye to subsequent production, new shafts and ga 
leries have to be madre from time to time. Durit 
the war these tasks of a primarHy non-nroducti 
character had been greatly neglected. It was ne 
necessury to attend to such matters, and this ° 
sulted in an apparent decline in. production. 
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was to cost the Gérman workers dear. 

Ihave given a gelarted account of this trouble in 
the mining indusfy Heeause Po had special opper- 
tunities of studyvide it- But the same thing was 
laking place evergwherg. 

A struggle in (8e cconomte fleld was inevitable, 
The Govermment, though born of the revolution, 
proved to be the flevated slave of the bourgeoisie, 
and this contribuged greatly to render the conflict 
more 2 Ph tuehycircamstances there could be 
no Gheatick of raitigating the miseries that) had 
issued from the year, 

The sequels of this ‘situation. speedily became 
Visible in the fogm of a general bankruptey of 
economic life. mH leaders of the Social Democracy 
had repeatedly dé lared that Germany must avoid 
the introduction pl any ‘Socialist. measures until 
peace had. been = nef. ~ The Allied Governments. 
they. said, would yak advantagesof the ** Socialist 
peril ’’ toverush ¢ ienfany alterty, 

The foolish addits LE the party, these who had 
studied for-vear:tin its anti-revolutionary sehool, 
believed these talges. °° They loved to conceal their 
pelit-hourgeois | (iek-headedness and their anti- 
revolutionary omeéitality, by making speéches in 
Which they-imsistgl: There is nothing tol be done 
fur the moment: Pou mist let us make peace first. 
and then pe shallabe able to realise the programme 
of the Sodial Demperacy.”” Pulling their qighteaps 
well down over thir ears. they tefl to the “YP herme” 
Noske} the Mask Pf maintaining order ahd tran- 
quillitf. 

They would not}see that the only hope of the Ger- 
than profelariat vas fo enter into an alliance with 
the revolutionary ps arkers of the Allied countries. - 
an alliance whiehtfontd not be possible unless the 
latter bad satisfagtory evidence that Germany had 
completely brokerg wilh Imperialism and that peace 
could be made wgh a new Socialist Germany: 

Now Schbidemigin’s Government, in its folly. did 
ils almost to com pnece the world at large that there 
had been no realgchange in Germany, and that all 
hat had happene® had been the upsetting of a few 
thrones, When gve look back on the months pre- 
ceding the peace settlement. when welrecall the 
altitude of the Gegman deleates at Spa. the conduct 
of the National Sasembly and that of the Govern. 
ment, when we Td the tone of the newspapers, 
the impression is goreed upon us that there had heen 
a veneral agreengent: throughout Germany to pre- 
vent aJsatisfactogy solution of the crisis through 
which the countrp was passing. 7 The very choice 
of the individualf. cémmissiened to negotiate the 
peace terms Was eingularly unfortunate. iene 
of first violin at fee ety allotted. to Erzher er, an 
parsor incarnatey’a dnan gravely compromised in 
the field of inter$atianal. diplomacy, and one with 
a perfect genius for inspiring contempt and dislike 
wherever he goess David and Landsberg, the most 
obstreperoug ant the, most betlicose of brawlers, 
were deliberately $-iosén as emissarics to Versailles. 

The National ?Assembly contented itself with 


ullering platitudes, addressed to the ear pf Wilson, 
varying these from time to lime with grandiloquent 
speeches in defiance of the enemy. Behind the 
scenes the ‘leaders, though they had ne serious 
reasons for their belief, were counting upon dis- 
pules among the vielors. — With childish malice it 
Was hoped that the Allies’ lack of unity would pre- 
vent them from turning to full aecount the advant- 
aces of the situation, 

We can now see for ourselves the mitcome of this 
ullerly uninspired policy. The conditions of peace 
are almost incon@etvabh harsh; On {he one hand, 
they give the death-blow to Imperialist, Germany, to 
Germany as a great power." On the other butoad, 
Ihe German people is for many decades ly be the 
enslaved debtor of the Miied capitalists. 

The bourgeois Press and the Socidl Democratic 
Janrnals chiefly complain of the losses: of territory. 
From the bourgeois outlook these lanjentations are 
natural enough, bul the cession of the provinees 
vonquered in former days by! Prussia 4 a matter of 
little mbment to the German proletariat. There has 


‘heen much exaggeration anent the economic con- 


sequences of these losses af territory. There is 
certainly a danger that France and Poland will set 
up tari barriers. Just as Germany bas set up tariff 
harriers in the past! Bul even shout this happen, 
the economic development of Germany would not be 
arrested, for the laws of that: development are 
nainly dictated by the geographical situation of the 
country abd by the conditions of theymarket. As 
forsnerly, jthe manufacturing industty; of Alsace- 
Lorraine will be prinjarily, devoted fo} satisfying the 
demands of the Germhn market, and fo secondary 
extent only ta satisfying the emer el the French: 
and Swiss markets and fo a less dégtee these of 
ather countries. If-is: true. that lexports from 
Alsare-Lorraine to Branee may ineréase: but it is 
unlikely that this will operate to ihe detriment of 
mxports to Germany, {for the simple reason that the 
French marke has fittle demand fot the products 
in which wodAre chiefly interested:| manufactured 
articles, furniture, |machinery. and | The 


tools. 
French statesmen will never dream) af interfering 
With these exports, lsinee la interfere ‘would be to 
destroy the Sadustriqs of the newly-epnquered dand. 

Unde>lanty. the érests of Getman financial 
capital are threatenhd, — Titherlo the industry of 
Msace-Lorraine hag been financed! ty the great 
German hanks, whjeh have drawt large profits 
from this source. [leneeforward the Berlin banks 
Will be ousted by thasd of Paris. © The;German pro- 
Ietariat need not trouble itself about fhe matter. . in 
the «Polish: quarters: (he danger, is | more, serious. 
Germany loses Posen'tind West Prussia, provinces 
ital supplied the rest of the epi ry wilh a con- 
siderable amount of agrientural produce. — But it 
is not eray to see where else than to} Germany these 
provinces will be able to send their surplus agri- 
cultural produce as soon as normaf conditions of 
production and exchange have been|restored. The 
export cannot take an eastward trend) for the hand 
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that was formerly Russian Poland produces enough 
for its own needs. 
will continue to satisfy its demand for grain from 
Eastern Galieia and from Hungary. 

Upper Silesia, should it become part of Poland, 
should those al work in the capitalist. brewery be 
able to arrange everything as they wish, will be- 
come the arena of a lawless bacchanal. Tis plain 
thal the Americans already have their eye on the 
marufacturing industry of Epper Silesia, which is 
destined to disappear into their maw. They will 
finance the industries of this region, exploiting them 
to the ullermost, for they offer splendid beard 
of profitable development. Hitherto, the progress 
of industry in Upper Silesia has been. hindered by 
the tariff policies of Russia and Austria, which im- 
posed obstadles in the way of export from this region. 
The union gf Upper Silesia with Pland wt enable 
the former} to supply) Poland, Lithuania, White 
Russia, and Ukraine, with iron, coal, chemical pro- 
fuels and machinery. These are splendid prospects 
when we remember that ath the regions named peed 
railways, gas, waler supply for the towns, tools; 
and machihiery for agriculture, Bul the needs in 
wuestion will develop by slow degrees, whilst the 
‘indudtry of Upper Silesia, Hough. it lacks the energy 
of varher bai is able lo produce enormously more 


(han will katisfy the demands above mentioned. Ut 
follows thht the coal and the iron of Upper Silesia, 
ignoring fhe new frontiers, will continue to find 
their, way in directions indicated by the geo- 
eraphicall position of the country, going to Berlin, 
ly Saxony, and above all to the centre of Eastern 
Germany, Nothing will be done Jo cheek such ex- 
ports byfany Polish Government: oF by the -“Anglo- 
Ameritay capitalists who control the Polish Govern- 
ment frony the wings, — They themselves would be 
the first fo\suffer from any interference. 

It by do theans follow from the fact that the poti- 
lical frontiers have been modified, that the inhabi- 
tants of {Germany will be deprived of the products 
of the ceded-areas. But, of course. the German 
capialixfs; will dose. German financial capital will 
no longby be able to fake the lion's share: of the 
surplus! value produced in these areas, a share 
which tbrmerly accrued as rent, interest, and profit. 

In like manner, the days of Germany as a great 
power fre over.. Without speaking of the loss of 
several) million souls, the part played by Germany 
in the world market will necessarily be compara- 
lively (nsignificant now that the ‘trade of Alsace- 
Lorraine and-the Polish provinces is no longer to 
he directed from Rerlih. From this paint of views 
the loss of Panzig willbe doubly felt. For it ip 
obvious thal the * free \city "* of Danzig will be a 
figment. In actual’ fact \Danzig will become a ful- 
crum for British influenge in the Baltic, and the 
fever capitalists will not\be ‘slow to use this new 


Bever for the extension of \their world) dominion. 
such is the bearing of that particular transaction. 

j The loss of the German colonics his a like signi- 
Kicance. The German aboting masses will Jose 
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As for Western ,Guticia, this 
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vothing because South-West Africa (the - 
the Ladranes or Marianne. Islands, and « 
of coloni?” — frealness,’’ have gone to t 
bevause yn dhese various regions the bifgk-vhile- 
and-red banner has been replaced by spre jother 
“national rag. Induhitably, howevar, finan- 
cial capital will lose, The loss will befthetmore 
plainly perceptible inasmuch as, shortly fefoye the 
War, Vast money-making ‘enterprises fiagls been 
organised in all these“ deserts 7! and # irifbbish 
heaps,’ enterprises with the rosiest’ profpects for 
the profileers. — Now the strings will be p§lled* from 
New York and “London, and the Germaqd bapkers 
must content themselves with seats in the fpudienee, 

The German workers, however, will be riexpiasly 
burdened hy the indemnity imposed on Ga mahy in 
thespeace sctUement, an indemnity reckong lind tens 
ofeniiards. At the dale of this wriling Be figure. 
ix? not definitely determined. All that wef kndvy is 
(hat if the total is anywhere near that \ 


Vittors desice to exact, several decades fi which 
lie economic cnergies of the peeple are sibainéed to 
th ullermost will be required fer its payt atl To 
edarantee the payment of this enormous tr utd the 

ie have disarmed the’ erman people.  Fhey will 
control German finance, and therewith a& the in- 
lefnal life of the -caantry. | No European o§€ iprt has 
hitherla experienced da like form of pitalist 
slavery. Hf these designs-are carried int execu- 
lion, the German proletariat and the entire—Gemman 
people is threatened with boundltss peve@ty ,and 
with a foreed step backward in eivilisatio noprars 


alleled in the history of mankind. 

The Government of Ebert and Bauer hasgnott yet 
explained to the world how it proposes | carry 
out the treaty is has accepted. 

With characteristic: ignorance, these digast,ous 
slatesmen probably fail to realise what thBy Have 
done. For the nonee, leaving to their frierg@! Ndske 
the maintenance of public order by mins of 
machine guns and bombs, these simpleton, with 
the preoccupied mien of sapient monkeys, ark patch- 
ing up aconstitution and are engaged in ov poli- 
tical futilities of the same kind. ‘ 

Bul what is the German proletariat’ doing? | At 
the moment, it would seem that the Perhan 
workers. forsaken by all the. “‘ men of mang." 
carried along by the stream. — It is clear tl 
is nol for the best.in our Empire."" A 
strike, -a railwaymen’s strike. a strike amégng, the 
hank clerks —such is the gist of the latest lel@:rames. 
As far as agriculture is concerned, — the: 
would lseem to be desperate, The vagerly- 
raising of the hlockade has not yet taken play 
is true thatthe Americans have begun to. 
the country. But with the astuteness of § 
plished userers, they have-made a start with 
factured articles, a method which is surpa 
profitable to f{hemselves and to the German 
fers who are in Jeague with them. fer it is + 
that the demand for boots and shoes, clot 
the Tike will be greatly im excess of the 
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further lighten Bho falter round Germany \s neck, 
and will swell By tal liabilities. Afler & time: 
erhaps, there i pre a more abundant import of 
ood and raw métergls. But the question remains 
whether, in thisfway. the normal functioning o 
economic apparhluspcan be restored. The relgn 
of quiet which if so prdently desired by the political 
sharpers who fiavg’ installed themselves in’ the 
government offifes Yall only be possible if the Ger- 
man proletariaty abfndoning the hope of living a 
civilised life, stfould! passively’ prt its neck under 
the yoke, me Work untesistipngly beneath the 
scourge of famge Miclded by German and foreiga 
capitalists. 


But from the eq ah ‘point of view this\will but 
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We do not believe it. In our opinion, the situa- 
tion in Germany to-day is merely; the calm before 
the storm. Ttis the calm before a storm whieh 
Will break out first in the centre of Europe, but will 
subsequently spread throughout the civilised world, 
and will annihilate once and for all the evil forces 
of the conquerors of yesterday. 

The gaze of the proletarian world turns anxiously 
towards Berlin, Will the defenders of order still 
heep the upper hand, or will the;Spartacist: spirit, 
the spirit of revolt, re-awaken? — So one who knows 
the German proletariat can doubt} what answer life 
Will sive to this question. 

J. MARSHLEVSKE (KARSKI). 

Moscow, the end of August, 1119. 


The Bolsheviks and Their Doings. 


Marx and Engegs ffresaw that it was inevitable. 
Their predictiony as go its resulls are being realised. 

The social ang echnomic catastrophe to which it 
has necessarily ied fas opened: before the feet. of 
proletarians thoughout’ the world an abyss of 
hunger, unempl¢vingnt, poverty, intensified exploit- 
alion, enslavem@nt } the bourgeoisie, unrestricted 
enslarement to fhe fill-power of capital. | Another 
pear of the prophecy is. being simultaneously ful- 
ied. The ecqbnomice and social crisis brought 
about by the War fis arousing the revolutionary 
strength of the prol@ariat, and this strength will at 
long fast break ghe hell of ibe bourgeois capitalist 
world. 

These two plynogiena, the economic and social 
crisis on the Ou hand. and the revelution on the 


Several decadys tree the great Impbrialist war, 


other, have a cgmmon foundation. Both are based 
on the war, anczthe; are for that reason intimately 
cannected. Ing ther ands where the old regime 
has been underpindl by the war, the revolution is 
hdginning. © The ssarting-point of the revolution, 
its primary See has been Kussia. a country whose 
lime-worn politgeal pind social s@ucture, rotten to 
the core, Was flea resistant to the destructive 
forees of the War. f That is why the old regime 
fell first in Russo. Thus theanost backward country 
in Europe, whepe ieither the beginnings of bour- 
grois liberty; ner fiose of bourgeois. civilisation 
were known. hos whexpectedly become an expéeri-. 
mental field for fie frst-attempts at the organisation 
of society aipon & Cagmmunist foundation. 

The circumstsicey in which the working class (or 
ils advance gingd gomprising its most nwakened, 
boldest, and mo reYolute cloments) assumes power 
are similar in agi countries, varving only according 
as the seizure of poyer takes place at the outset of 
the economic eiZastyophe or at some later stage of 
its development® ‘he very phenomena—a short- 
age of food; a fack ‘of clothing, fuel, and lighting; 


in the field of production a shortage of raw materials 
and of machinery; inadequacy df means of com- 
munication and transport; shortage of labour; want 
af money and of eredit—all thd things which in 
{17 contributed to the overthrow of the old regime 
in Russia and which are now operating in the same 
Way in’ Germany, create almost insurmountable 
obstacles to the Socialist reconstruction of society. 

IL poes ‘without saving that thyse general condi- 
liens work out in different ways) as variations are 
met wilh vin the poltical and social peculiarities of 
each country, Variations occur, that is la say, 
proportional to variations in the slrength.of the im- 
pulse whieh for centuries has been communicated 
by histerteal forces, and rphortional to the 
veonomic exhatstion and social |Pisorganisation in 
cach country at the moment whendhe reins of power 
are snatched from the hands of te erstwhile rulers. 
Bat we may well doubt whether|there is any other 
land where the influence of (heke disastrous con- 
ditions will impose so great an obstar as it im- 
poses in Hussia to the Socialist reconstruction of 
soviely, 

Towards the end of March, 918, Trotski, at a 
Comfotinist, meeting in Moscow, gave an address 
entitled *' Work, Discipline, and. Order Will Save 
the Socialist Republic.” Rnntnerating the chief 
difficulties in the way of the Socialist. reconstruc- 
tion of Tussia, he classified them as subjective and 
objective respectively, — Among [the onjective diffi- 
Collies he mentioned the generak disorganisation of 
economic life, the had state of fepat of the roads 
and railways, the lack of rolling! stock, the searcily 
of fuel. the complete disorganisa(fon of the factories 
and workshops. At the close pf hiS book, ‘* The 
History oof the Russian “Revolution to Brest, 
Lilovsk.’"’ afler examining the question just mooted,, 
‘London, 1919, published by Soh & Unwin in con: 

nection with the British Socijlist Party and the, 
Socialist’ Labour Party.—E. &| C.P. 
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he sums up in he following words \he objective 
‘difficulties in the way of reconstruction, difficullies 
observed at the very outset of Ybe revolulipn:— 
“ Economically the war had exhausted the country 
fo the last degree. The revolution had ‘desttoyed 
the old administrative machinery, and there had as 


“wet been no time to create a new one. - AX ary oul- 


come of three years of war, millions of workers 
had been completely withdrawn from prodyctive 
activity; they had been withdrawn from the Ife of 
their class, had been uprooted as if were from) their’ 
normal psychological environment. A colossal war 
industry on an. insufficiently developed economic 
foundation had sapped the very life-blood of the 
nation, and the return to peace production: pre- 
sented the greatest difficulties. Eeonomic. and 
political chaos were widespread throughout ie 
country.” 


Among the subjective difficulties Trotski refers to 
the lack of organisation, of discipline, and of experi- 
ence among the workers. — Ilistorically, he ‘says, 
the weaknesses of the Russian proletariat can bo 
explained .as the result of its whole pdlitical and 
economic past; they can be explained, above all, 
by the purely rural nature of Whe greater part of 
Kussian life. The characteristics of this life rtnder 
it unfavourable to the development of free) per- 
sonalities, to the emergence of those endowed) wilh 
initiative. ~*' There Was nothing lobe found in 
these regions but a compact mass, living and {lying 
afler the manner of a swarm of locusts.” The 
revolution first awakened human individuality jn the 
masses. It was inevilable that at the outsdt the 
awrkening should assume a chaotic form. Th the 
peasant and the operative who had bilherto | been 
merely the slaves of the Tsar, the nobles, anil the 
greal capitalists, in these whe had been no more 
than, dumb, driven cattle or a crowd whose, sole 
function it was to mind maehines, in those: whe 
had heen ever exposed fo the last extremity of 
exploitation, selfish impulses and passions suddenly 
broke loose with furious violence, Every one of 
these poor devils now) felt himself to have become 
the centre of the world. Boundless’ pride, disrup- 
live inclinations, a lagle for rapine, individyalistic 
and anarchistic tendencies showed themselves ‘all 
at once in the masses, showed themselves with irte- 
sistible foree,. so thal during the months which im- 
mediately followed thé November. revolution mass 
action was everywhere slamped with this peeuliar 
seal. The phenomena in question were esperially 
conspicuous, in the demobilised soldiers,-in’ (hose 
Who had been uprooted from their social environ- 
ment. Trolski. explaining the unbridled acts of 
the masses during the first phase of the proletarian 
revolution, writes: ‘' The Russian peasanly) has 
been for centuries bowed beneath the primitive and 
barbarous discipline of our land system, and has in 
addition been crushed by the iron discipline of Tsar- 
dom. The course of economic development has 
undermined the foriher discipline; the revolution has 
destroyed the latter! The shashie manifestalions tu 
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Which IT have referred were the inevilabl@ issue of 
the antecedent repressions.”” ; 

In other words, the Russian Maasses egeral the 
era af the Proletarinn Socialist Revolulig: with a 
mentalily that had been formed in the coifitians of 
existence and amid dhe relationships pecuar fo an 
cartier lype of sociaf development than thg charac- 
teristic of the capittst age. | For cenfiiry:after 
century they lived under asomi-Asiatic ospalism, 
hhowing only the limited experiences of affpruhitive 
ariculluralsociely, | Abruptly, without Fansition, 
they have been summoned to an alinost su SS ial 
task. © The call has gone forth to them §> dyild a 
Socialist Wepublie upon the ruins of Tsarigt Russia. 
In fact, Russia has skipped the epoch of Poutgeois 
freedom and bourgeois cullure; it has ongfy cs peri- 
enced capitalism invan abridged and mutilgted form, 
But sidecby side With the negative inthigice texer- 
mised by Unis evolution upon the souls of gre people 
(an influence repeaedly and clearly emplgtsised by 
Lenin and Trotski), we may point to cer SUR 
live aspects. The daller are so importan} that they 
sugeest to our minds the possibility that @ Russian 


proletariat may become the vanguard) of; the 
Workers revolution, that the Tussians m: nefively 
Krad the ae bringing about the socialg transfor- 
nation. An inextinguishable Mame of idgilism; an 
infehise and simple love of the realities @ life; an 
aspiration towards the lofliest’ summils, f tovbards 
the\mfinite, towards Ihe inaccessible; hatre of false- 
ness and half-measures: hatred of everyth§ig that it 
hearin and incomplete; a vearning fog ‘* all or 
nolhive such oaré the characteristicf of the 
Russian soul, characteristics which in larg@ measure 
serye to explain the splendid and unqualilig! ragical- 
ism, the unrivalled adhesion to princiqle pequliar 
to the Hussian revolutionaries, 

But in\this soul of the Russian people, ag moulded 
by Hussiin history, [there are certain weaknesses 
Which maifest themselves in the sphere od prattice. 
First of all, we find {dhat BNussians are agt to lack 


certain qualities whieh capitalist: society Fas culti- 


valed to thy highest) possible degree; thee are de- 
fieient in ive of order, punctuality, — ay®ilication, . 
organising ¢apacily)® Prior to the B evolution’ 
there was ney possilitity: that the Russiah masses 
should acquire politi¢al and social cducatian by tak- 


ing partin sockal life pind hy entering great }rganisa- 
lions. — The mbsses lived in conditions wifich ‘were 
anything but propilidus to the developmerd of civic 
sentiments and Of sdlf-discipline. — Thescaquaftities 
are developed ith thé people by bourgeoi likterty, 
The complete and prolonged -reign of (hit. liherty, 
such as has pre\aipd in’ England,, mages these 
quatities second nature. The Russian ngissas, in 
their first eathusindn for the experience af jikerty, 
in ‘their first delight ht deliverance from sf intoler- 


“The Russian works\ badly When compare with tho 

> worker of more advanced lands. How ana fit he 

otherwise under the Tsarist regime andBiamifiethe 

vestiges of serfdon ‘ The Soviet Govermi#ent imust 
v 


devote all its enerehes ta thd task of ted binly the 
people how to work.’ 
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able yoke which made {hei¢ whole life a prolonged 
martyrdom, have now? without any preparation, to 
‘assimilate qualities wiSchoother nations have been 
cullivating and creating Cow centuries, They: must 
free themselves from? kednee, from unrestcicted 
individualism, from chinstjuess, from: corruption, 
from the instinet of greed) and from all the other 
defects which werg so; ap arent trom the very in- 
ception of the revalution. J In the speech already 
quoted, Trotski alludey to Déese things as a malaily 
of childhood, an organecilfess, which is inevitable 
in the course of the dpvelepment of the oppressed 
masses.  ** We: shougd bq blind.’ he -says, ‘' we 
should be: poltroons, we looked -upon them as 
mortal symptoms, as mpinting lo an overwhelming 
danger. dul they codstitute an itness none the 
less, and we must do 4nr dftmost to eure it as soon 


as possible. 

this explains the mipaals d appeals to the masses 
by Lenin, Trotski, and ghe ather Jeaders, appeals for 
self-discipline and self{imattery. — It-explains, too, 
the insistence, an insis;qaee which at first surprises 
and induces an wien ig impression, with whieh 
Lenin. in his addres3 tte, the. Supreme Economie 
Counc, refers to the allsqiute necessity of an iron 
teri in the factéries, upon the railways, to 
the neéd for unquestioving fibedience on the part of 
the workers to the leqders of their own choica.? 

In addition to thd difficulties enumerated by 
Trotski, there are othéts which considerably ham- 
per. the realisation off Sodailism in) Russia. They 
are consequences of Ble situation imposed on the 
Soviet Republic by Uh policy of the? international 
Imperialists. By the Seach of Brest-Litovsk, Cen- 
tral Russia has been edt offffrom the fertile southern 
provinces whence; the Jaree towns normally drew 
their bread supply. ¢ Furthermore, the peace has 
deprived Russia of ils: sonrees of naphtha and 
petroleum, although these products were indispen- 
sable to the mnintenot of communications and to 
the replenishing of the’ Rretories with raw materials. 

Immediately after this ‘disastrous peace,”” began 
The intrigue of the) Allied pawers. Linking up with 
the counter-revojuticafry, elements, the — Allies 
fostered within the confines Wf Russia the revolt. of 
the Czecho-Slovak pusoners of war against the 
Soviet Government, thus cutting off Central Mussia 
and the Volga basin fiom the Donetz basin and from 
Siberia, from the regions. thal is lo say, which were 
To less important thas Ukraine to the food supply 
of Gentral Russia, bein: the sources of fish, butter, 
meal and bread. 

In his letter to the French Government, published 
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Naturally these adjurjtions have nothitig in common 
with the appeals of (he German patriotic Soctalists 
on behalf by the mginterance of order, ar with the 
ndvice, which these Socistists lavish on the workers, 
agninsl strikes |lest Undastry should te endangered. 
The Russian fnases have been freed from. the 
tyranny oof efpitals the German minsses have 
atill to achleve| therk defiverance; the difference fs 
vitnl, j 

¢Why can fail to bp indizhant at the cynical remark of 
a enber of the médicul staff of the Prench hospital 
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by the — Nowselle Internationale,’ Kené Marchand, 

Russian correspondent of '' The Figarg,"’ | shows 

inrefulably that the official representativds of France 

had endeavoured to destroy bridges on some of the 
most important railway dines in Russia, their aim 
being to: throw the food supply of Pelrograd and 

Moscow completely out of gear. this inducing 

famine and the disorders this would entail? 

Wtoneed hardly be said that the United) States 
would give no help te the soviet Republic in the 
Torm of credit loans, mactrinery, the sending of teeh- 
nical experts, ete. Bulsthe Russians had counted 
on such help. and hadsendéavoured to secure it by 
making all-kinds-of concessions to Ameri¢an capital, 

What t have writlen may suffice lo give the reader 
an inkling of the tremendous difficulties Which stood 
and still stand in the way of the Soeialist reeon- 
struction of Russia, Shanld-the Bolshevik experi- 

dnt fail, we could wilh an easy conscience assign 

the failure to the causes above enumerated. — This 
failure would not justify any argumetils against 
socialisation or against those who have; attempted 
lo bring it about. In actual fact, however, the 
experiment has by no means’ failed. On the con- 
trary, despite the extremely unfavourable eondi- 
Gons. the creative power of the masses ani the 
practicability of Socialist institutions have been de- 
monstrated, The experiment has proved, not 
merely that tt ois possible for the working and 
peasant masses to assume governmental powers, 
bul further that these’ same masses can use govern- 
mental powers to good effect, can use them to pul 
an end to the exploitationof one human being by 
another, and to lay the foundations of Communist 
sociely 

The assertion Urat the experimgnt has not failed 
is Justified by a whole series of tiets. First of all, 
we may point to the continued existence of the Saviet 
Government for more than a vear and a half after 
the suecessful insurrection by which it gained power 
in November, 17. Its tions survival nolwith- 
standing the disastrous peace of Brest-Litovsk, nol- 
withstanding the continual hattinn of the Allies, nol- 
Withstanding a terrible famine in the lowns, nol- 
withstanding the growing menace of a world-wide 
‘apitalist’ coalition against the Soviet Republic, 
sullices fo ~ show. that) the Soviet Government, 
although, its measires-have often been harsh and 
arbitrary, enjoys the confidence and affection of the 
masses. H'!proves, too, that the Government has 
been able, in many respects, to better the condition 
of the peoples to awaken intthem the hope of com- 
plete frdedam: to incline them, with this end in view, 
cisVisY suis all Mme TN MOLY tS Re Sus, Seba 

- in Petrograd, who dared to criticise The -“Rolshevik 

regime of famine’, although bis 6bwn compatriots 
were among those responsicdle for the state of 
uffnirs, His remarks were published without com- 
nent .by¥ the Dutch newspaper “Nieuwe Rotter- 
damesche Courant” 

SCL. Altied Agents in Soviet Russia, by René Marchand, 
wublished by the People s Nussian -Information 
arn. and di SDR Support fie Bolsheviks, be 
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lo accept all conceivable hardships, to work dili- 
gently, anu to live as frugally as possible. — The 
existence of the Soviel Government for a year and a 
half proves that it is succeeding in promoting the 
regeneration of the masses of the Russian people. 

Additional proof is afforded by the increasing 
pewer and hy the mililary successes of the Reid 
Army. The Russian masses are glad to fight for 
the Soviet Republic, For its sake they leave their 
friends and their work, submit to military discipline, 
pour out their blood freely. When we remember 
the uller exhaustion resulting from the Imperialist 
war, when we recall the condition of the masses in 
1917 and their total disor ganisation at the outset of 
the revolution, the facts cited seem to afford to us 
convineing proof that tie Russian people is Mlled 
wilh a spint of active devotion to the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 

In the third place, great importanee must he 
allached to the change of outlook among the lower 
middle-class Socialist parties (the Mensheviks and 


the Right Social Revolutionaries) and aniong the 


bourgeois intelleduals, ~ The Mensheviks and their 
ussociales are no Jonger in opposition; they have 
agreed to form a coalition with the Government for 
the defence of the Soviet Republic. The inteHectuals 
have submitted to the inevitable, and have aban- 
doned their policy of passive resistance. They have 
put themselves at the disposal of the new order, and 
fo an increasing extent they are coming ‘to form 
part of the political organisation of the Soviet 
Government, Thus by degrees there are beihg 
grouped ronnd the Government all the living forces 
of the Russian people, ready to defend Wussia 
against the onlaughts of international capitalism— 
including German capitalism. 

In addition to these indirect proofs of the suecess 
of the Socialist experiment, direct proof is fortheam- 
ing. We have, for instance, the governmental wire- 
less messages. We Have articles in the Bolshevik 
journals and in’ the Swiss monthly — review 
“ Pemain.”’ We have also, finally the news ilems 
contained in the official ‘* Russische Nachrichten.” 
This Was published for a time at Berne, and its 
columns contained a careful synopsis of all. (he news 
published by the Russian journals concerning the 
social transformation.f Some. of the readers of 
** De Nieuwe Tijd ** are of opinion that the informa- 
tion contained in the *) Russische Nachrichten ‘7 is 
Valueless because it was derived from the cnn 
organs of the Soviet Government. Limust point bul, 
howeve?, that the same objection may be made to 
oficial news in every coyntry, to all oficial statistics 
‘In an Allied manifesto recently published at Odessa, 

the following expressions are used: “The Germans 


did not come here as conquerors, They came in 
defence of the right. Their aims were the same as 
ours” , 

tin connection with the aftack of the Swisa government 
upon the Russians in Switzerland, in connection 
with the expuision of the Soviet Embassy and the 
ensuing governmental terror, occurred the suppres- 
sion of this bulletin, the “Russische Nachrichten" 
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and the like. | Mérely because news tgroriéial, we 
are not entitled to regard it as\devoid #f evidential 
value, and to leavd it out of account. Ingmost cases, 
doubtless, itis fap from ensy to ascergin To what 
degree governmeplal decisions \arg | rripd into 
effect, and to what degree they are me wrilings 
upon paper. In'this respect, the enormous trans- 
formations undertaken by the Sotiet government 
are on all fours Wath the pelty reforms $f bourgeois 
governments, the reforms which these® latter pro- 
pose to-carry out Within the framework Of capitalist 
society, Wh would ask those who Qhrug their 
shoulders, those Who speak contemptigusl) of the 
paper measures of the Bolsheviks, whelgey hey can 
poml to any eutititry in the world where fuch simple 
labour legislation jas that enacting the Feduption of 
Ihe working day lyean hour or half an pour, is im- 
mediately and effectively realised. — Th biglory. of 
labour degistation! in France and ine Wtlahd: tells 
another tale. We oknow that) years fhavp often 
chapsed before measures of this: charheltep. even 
ineasires Which have ho more than the Mast super- 
ficial effect on the/eapitalist system, carg be. put into 
general application. > Who has a right a exuct- 
ing in the case of changes’ involving Fa yolossal 
transformation, aj radical modification $f pelitieal, 
econamic, social, and intellectual life? @ Thése only 
Who take an ulleily superficial view, of those only 
Whose minds are poisoned with hatred. fean; delittle 
the first steps of the Soviel Governmen§ sintply he- 
cause its decrees !are not instantly enticed to the 
full. 

Moreover, it seems probable thal marge of the re- 
forms undertaken by the Soviet Govérnment. of 
Russia are being realised far more rapQlly flhan in 
the capitalist States of other parts o@ thd world 
Hiner reforms aiming at the protectiog: off labour 
have ever been realised. In a revoluticgary epoch, 
Ihe masses are aoe, tO apply the new debisions, 
Besides, in many cases, these deciaionsfare ibut the 
general realisation: and the sanction «? what has 
been achieved by the direct revolutionagy action of 
the masses. That is why we feel conficgtnt that the 
endeavours to transform the political § ec@nomic, 
and intellectual life of Russia precisely Ws Leg the 
proposed changes are so’ wide and sé deep will 
prompliv change the entire social -org: nisin fram 
hase to summil. LE speak in general fergis.! There 
Will doubtless be many deparmlents in which, owing 
to the impotence bf some of the execulhe organs. 
owing fo lack of understanding, owing @o Want of 
knowledge and experience, er owing to the fact that 
the Socialist consciousness of the masses tis still 
insufliciently alert] the new measures’ w gl; thore or 
less and [hr a time, remnins dead tettyrs An addi- 
tional tarlor contiibuling to slow down the jrevolu- 
lionary proéess ix the low. standard oft lite! of the 
masses, the inadequacy of their demands, 


Long ago, Lassalle denounced this ‘‘yecursed in- 
adequacy of deminds."" In like manner Zinoviey, 
writing in‘ Pravda" during Septeniber, 1918, 
complained bitterly of the inertia displayed: by the 
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Petrograd Peoltadat: ¢ Whng timid, having bean 
accustomed year after y jar fo five in conditions unfit 
for a human being, the workers could not make up 
their minds to move inkp.tth spacions atid healthy 
quarters available for (Semin the bourgeois dwel- 
Ings, but preferred to rémagn in cellars and hovels. 

ty principal changes whieh the revolution: has, 
effected in the life of the: makpes are political rather 
than economic. In other (Words. they belong to 
the meral- rather than fo the material sphew. 1 
mean thal the passivity $f thd masses, of those who 
hitherto have been the plassive objvets of foree and 
exploitation, has now been okercome. The revolu- 
lion, marshalling them tor thf struggle on behalf of 
anew social order, hast for dhe first time made of 
them ‘individualilies ecnfeowed with will and ready 
for action. Maxim Gork. greatest of living Russian 
writers, noted this chagute land its happy signi- 
fleance at the very time® when he was sternly eriti- 
cising the Soviet Government. As a result of this 
change, the bachwardngs. of the Russian people. 
their political inferiority® and their intellectual im- 
maturily, when compargiiwath fhe peaple of other 
lands, is disappearing diy Wy day. The Russians 
are rapidly joverhauling ‘Who had the start of 
them in clyilisation. Thanks to their lively in- 
terest in pofitical and eedadmie questions, thanks to 
their vigorous civie sentgntnts and their devotion to 
the common cause, {he @tpssians are actually oul- 
stripping their Europead beizhbours. | Their poli- 
tical experience, — their terest im economie and 
social questions, theip agp ation of intellectual eul- 
ture, are developing by lehps and bounds. Ina 
word, the level of gener culture is rising rapidly 
and irresistibly in Russie: for what we call cullure 
is in -truth nothing pthdr han a keen interest in 
social problems and! soqial tasks. It is not sur. 
prising that the Russian }eople, as trustworthy wil- 
nesses testify, should w¢hin, the first month af the 
social revolution have.- {wilh remarkhble prompti- 
tude;. broken, the chains: of Byenorance, mY should 
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have rapidly assimilated all the clements of know- 
ledge. — The social revolution, endowing the masses 
With active sroneih. inspiring them with hope, giv- 
ing their WT a noble aim, is in itself a civilising 
factor of the first importance. 

The revolutionary activity of the Russian prole- 
larial is intimately associated with the forms of 
organisation spontaneously originated by the first 
impetus of creative revolution, — and subsequently 
consolidated and enlarged by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. The revoluhionary transformation of poli- 
tical life, and the organie construchve work whieh 
accompanies it, the uphiilding of organisations in 
Which the will of the toiling masses can-find free 
self-expression, are the basis of the entire creative 
work of the new regime in_all departments of acti- 
vily. This is why our examination pf what the 
Bolsheviks are doing must begiti with 4 brief study 
of the uew forms of political life brought into being 
by the revolution, We shall next pags to an ex- 
amination Of all thal has heen accomplished in the 
economic, social, intellectual, and moral domains. 
Wo goes without saying that these questions, which, 
as the principles of scientific analysis} necessilate, 
we sub-aitide for detailed investigation, are in 
realily indissolubly intertwined. 

The further development of the dlc Irans- 
forniation,| the consolation and extension of the 


Hiclatorship of the protetarial, are impossible and 


Gree cnefemre, social intelicetual, and morak dp 
proportion to He extent to which the toiling masses 
are freed Hfromh the burden of an excessively long 
Working day, are ‘freed from, poverty. ‘oppression, 
insecurity, want. ignorance, and prejudice, in pro- 
portion aq they are freed from brutaligation, dirt, 
rnhennss, disrasg eclf-ronceit. and from loose 
livigy. will they QF Gable, with) ever-increasing 
power, to) fll their -mleas governing class, thus en- 
rs 


Seer de without Sociahet reconstruction, al 


suring thdir own goad ttad the good of humanity. 
HENINETTE ROLAND HOLST. 
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The Trade Unions and the Counter- 
Revolution in Hungary. 


At the congress of the Communist Internationa) a 
long and animated discussion lodk place conceruing 
he role of the trade unions gh the proletarian revo- 
lution. There was the widest divergence of opinion 
upon the various aspects of this question. 

The representatises of thd Communist parties of 
the countries in which thé trade unions have a 
revolutionary outlook laid stress on the indispulalsde 
necessity and primary importance of  trade-umon 
actisily to the proletarian State during the transi- 
tion from capitalist production to Communist pro- 
duction. 

Other members of the congress, and the German 
Communists in especial, insisted that during and 
after the proletarian revolution the trade unions 
would be useless, for in most cases, said these com- 
rades, the trade unions were led by Social Demo- 
crats whose’ temperement had become essentially 
middle class, 

The history of the Hungarian Soviet  :Republic 
during the four months of ils existence, and the 
history of what has happened since ils_ temporary 
overthrow, suflice to show that in the proletarian 
revolution such ‘trade unions, those which have 
become inspired with a middle-class mentally, can 
play a definitely counter-revolulionary part. The 
opportunist maneuvres of the:unions, their leaning 
towards compromise with the bourgeoisie, sapped 
Soviet Republic: and the 
Kepublie fell when the trade unions placed them. 
selves at the head of the counter-revolution. We 
have as yet received little information concerning 
the last days of the Hungarian Soviet Republic. We 
do not know how far this information is accurate. 
and how far it has been deliberately falsified. But 
we have learned enough to enable us to form a clear 
idea of the decisive part played by the trade unions 
in the overthrow of the Hungarian Soviet Govern- 
ment.’ 

In political complexion, the Hungarian trade 
unions were non-revolulionary. = They had become 
middle class in the fullest sense of the lerm. This 
trend was the inevilable result of the posilion U ey 
+ theta aes? in the Hungarian proletarian move- 
ment. 


The Hungarian Social Democralic Parly was 
organised in a peculiar way. All industrial workers 
Who joinc) the trade unions appropriate to their 
oecupalion became ipso facto members of > the 
Social Democratic Party. = There was, in addition, 
as a constituent: of the partly, a so-called free 
organisation, of whieh anyone could become a mem- 
ber without belonging to a trade anion. But 


an the S.D.PL, and) consequently enhe 


{ 2 
the bourgeo}sie, promptly endeavoured jlo } 


harely 10 per cent) of the total memberskyp of the 
Social Democratic |Party was represent3 by the 
members of this’ section. . The remainiag 90 per 
cent. had become niembers of the partly [q no other 
reason than that they were members off a trade 
mon, — The system had a two-fold reaton on the 
Hungarian proletayian movement. — Hit thé first 
place, the workers, since theic adhefen lo the 
SDP. was, so to gay. a secondary malign, became 
familiar with the Jeaders of the movemerg lo ja pre- 
ponderant extent in the trade union f ld jrather 
than in the field of S.D.P. activity. In ghe fecond 
dace, the management of the trade udon!move- 
nent tended to pass into the hands of gthe| upper 
trata, the most opportunist strala of jie $.D.P.: 
for the function of these opportunist Qad¢rs as 
trade-union chiefs Lave thegy considerabf imfluence 
icq their 


power over the masses. — The fusion of 
wilh Ue trade unions pul the directior£ of jaffairs 
info the hands of an opportunist oligarelf\, ahd this 
yroup was able, far several déeades in Bucch3sion, 
to strangle the revointionary elements if Qe S.DP, 
The formation of left-wing revolutionary Feonps oul- 
side the S.D.P. was rendered extremely plifiipalt: by 
the fact that to leave the party tivolygd) the for- 
fedture oof all the economic advantigzes ' which 
organised workers) derived [rom being grembers of 
their trade unions.” 
When the Communists set to work iff Wyngary, 
the. Hungartaw sodial democracy. in an wilh 
1arshal 
the trade uajous against-the Conimunists& “1h work- 
ing-class circles there is an exaggerated, passion for 
unily in the trade-union field. Owingfin,the pre- 
salence of this idea, if was difficult {HB make the 
workers understand thal the unity of thr econemic 
organisation yould be nawise endangdrcit by the 
creation of a comparatively revolution4ry political 
organisation.- Shortly before the prolfmrian tevo- 
lution in’ Hungary, the predominance «& bourgeois 
trends in the tradt unions was accentiéted by- the 
adhesion to the S.D.Be of whole group--ef persons 
belonging to the lower middle class and the middle 


class. The ‘universily professors, th sculptors, 
the civil servants. the army officers §-elc.. elc., 
formed théir own junions: and this masg, devoid of 


working-class conkciousness, permeate 


‘with pelly 
bourgeois opinions and aspirations, be 


ame one of 


the main props of the opportunist leafers. ~ The 
conditions under! which the Hungagian “Soviet 
Republic came. info existence, far rrog modifying 
this abnormal stale of affairs, actuals intensified 


and consolidated it. The Communist @arly, ally- 
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‘ing ilself with the Social? }egiocrats in order to 
establish the proletarian ifort bea: had to make 
the best of existing facets. 7 fhe more reactionjry 
among the leaders of thes 1&gde-union movemen 
were in fact thrust asidt. pRen the proletarian 
dictatorship was establisled? > bul such men as 
Garami and Buchenser, digeiy Ps of Rautshy. who 
had long ere this sold theme: 4. to the bourgeoisie 
for a mess of pollage. andbse4 men as Pied) and 
Peyer, who had perhaps se-uzel a better price for 
their treachery—.all of theif agin who had cast in 
their Jot with the bourgeo.s:9 continued to wield 

les. Other copor 


an influence, in Lrade-umon! or 

tunists of minor importance’ fn to whom oppor- 
tunism may be said to have if as it were a sort 
of art for art's sake, offerg@ ficir services to the 
prolelarian government, g4oeh their middle- 
class oullook ‘remained absgluSgy unchanged. All 
the higher bureaucracy ofthe (Pde unions was com- 
posed of persons of this (ypa. syqeo hindered far more 
than they helped the orgaaisaliyh of the new regime. 
A struggle between these }lpddents and the Com- 
munists was inevulable.  phgtirst stralegical suec- 
cesses in the struggle werg «§¢enred by’ the ‘ pro- 
fessionals,”’ the trade-unign dpaders. for in the 
finified party the old’ systerg 0 federcete ric based 
upon a complete fusion of tee ghions, had been pre- 
served. Hemay be mentiqoed:parenthetically that 
fame the urgeney of thebtrdde-union leaders the 


hame of “* Socialist’ was tetamed in preference to 
he name of ‘7Gommunist.” Under the capitalist 
regime the union which war thé basis of tht S.D.P. 
might stil be justilied on if vround that the trade 
unions rallied the workers Hor the struggle agajnsl 
the capitalist. entreprenel this was the very 
rssenee of the party power. Now that the prote- 
lariat was in control, the fysian hac become super- 
fluous: the unions, thorongidy middle class in spirit. 
could not possibly finetion: as prgans of the prole- 
tarian struggle. but retaingd none the Tess almost 
overwhelming influence in ie councils of dhe party, 

Various allempls were mfde in the hope of adapt- 
ing the wnions to the sevice of the proletarian 
dictatorship. In the begipning of Sprit the Cen- 
traLCommittee of the tradefunions outlined the new 
lasks of the unions. = The jold pales of wages were 
fo remain in foree until the question of pay had been 
reconsidered. The uniong were to do everything 
in their power lo promo'e =pcialisation and to main- 
fain production. Wowas thir duty ta interest them- 
selves in the fuetance Sducation of the workers 
and in promoting the reylutionary discipline of 
labour. In the Soviet Rgpublic te trade unions 
must no Mnger have recougse ‘to former methods of 
struggle; they must give ub strikes and ca’ canny. 
But at the very time when it was issuing this pla- 
tonic declaration, the Cerftraf- Commillee decided 
that the responsible officiqis of the trade unions, 
whether in the metropolis of in the provinces, should 
retain their posts. Thus 4H the guiding threails of 
the proletarian movement {were to remain in the 
hands of the opportunists. hho had long been com- 
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fortably installed as leader of the unions: — By a 
further decision of the Central Committee, expulsion 
from a trade union would involve expulsion from the 
party. Thereby absolute control of the partly was 
secured for the opportunist group comprising those 
spoken of above as the ‘' professionals." 

One important incident will show that the unions 
Which formed the main props of the Soviet Republic, 
ind Which actually thrust the Soviets into fhe back- 
ground, exercised a paralysing influence jipon the 
forces of the proletarian struggle. In the legimning 
of May. when the Rumanians and the Maite Soe 
assumed the offensive, the trade-union leaders pro- 
posed to discontinue the struggle against the Hun- 
garian and foreign bourgeoisie, — They suggested 
the fosmiition of a neutral “ labour ' Gternment 
Which would have nothing in common Gith| the pro- 
letarian dictatorship. The heroic ¢fforts: and the 
personal example of the Communists Avere qnough to 
rustrate this atlempled treason, and to arause such 
no wale of erthusiasm in the workity: magses thal 
Ihe tradd unions actually mobihsed. and) most of 
their methbers enrolled themselves in the Red Army. 
Bul the Wpaderscof Soviet Hungary, uf they had be- 
lieved for a moment that this enthusiasm indicated 
thal the strugele with the trade unions was over, 
Were soon to be disillusioned.” The progress of 
events speedily showed that the mobilisation of the 
trade untons had delivered the Red Army, into the 
hands of the trade-union leaders. 

As early as May (5th. Bela hun found, it hecessary 
to dealare war on the trade unions by ingisting on 
{heir separation from the political organisations of 
the working class. *' The trade unions,'{ he suid, 
“must devote. themselves fo the fulfilment of their 
ceonomic tasks. which are matters of the} first im- 
a abe As for the solution of the politied) prob- 
em. that is exclusively the work of the patly.”” Mt 
this Juncture the protagonists of the trade unions 
Ihrew oot the mask and showed themselves in their 
Irue colours Welnert. edijor of the party organ, 
and hunt, Peoplets | Commissary for Education, 
openly placed themselves at the head of the old 
trade-tmnion buxeaugaey. Ina non-politieal journal 
fhey published yruicles inMavour of the pen “al 
funelion of the tkade unions; Even they -had not 
the audacily to conduct a campaign against the 
party in the esi the parfy organ, 


* The “ professionals’ denounced the black ingratis 
inde of those who wished to deprive tia trade unions 
of political power —the trade unions whose mobilisa- 
lion had saved the Soviet Republic. — The, course 
of the military operations arid outside happenings 
made it impossible for the Communists to fightthe 
matter to a finish, and the trade ynions profited by 
the respite to prepare a fresh assault. 

From ‘the fragmentary accounts we have received 
of the proceedings at the Trade Uninn Congress and 
al the partly conference in June, these assemblies 
would appear to have been the battlefieldsof the re- 
spective groups. The trade unions again-secured 
the upper hand as regards the name of the party, 


—. 
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being successful in their opposition to its beige 
nown as the ' Communist Party.” The breach 
tween the trade-union leaders andthe Commun- 
widened, whilst al the same time there was a 
Aolidation of the alliance which had existed from 


ment at those among their colleagues who were 
merely masquerading as Communists, The last- 
named, after/a brief period of hesitation, left the 
Soviet Government at the most critical moment for 
the proletarian dictatorship. when the counter-revo- 
Jutionary insurrection had just broken out, | They 
set to work toprepare within the unions the founda- 
tions of a counter-revolution, 

The trade unions, which shortly before had de- 
clared the nationalisation of production to be one 
of their principal aims, pow epenly favoured an 
agreement with the bourgeoisie, Unus advocating 
the re-establishment of rapitalist production. “The 
very unions whieh had recently taobilised their 
members for the defenve of the Saviet Government, 
which had) demanded. political yoser and had 
Wished to lake part in’ the prol#tarian  strugete. 
Which had announced themselves th be the authentic 
representatives of the proletariat, now ‘declared 
themselves opposed to the armed defence of the 
revolution. hektroving with their own hands the 
proletarian “State, they betrayed and ruined the 
workers’ government, 

However meagre our information conecrning the 
Hungarian Soviet Republic during the two closing 


months of its existence, hawever obscure the causes 
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and conditions of its|fall, there remains ng shadow 
of doubt in our minds as lo the counter-reviiionary 
activities of the trade unions. | This rofywas the 
natural sequyl of their whole developme@’ :iThe 
renewed revolt, the inevitable revolt, of §he. Hun- 
darian proletariat: Against! the bourgeoge) will 
necessarily be preceded by the liberation of 4@ poli- 
tical organisation Of the proletariat f<u@ ¢ the 
dominion of the tradesunidns. — This libg=3on is 
essential, not because trade unions are 82a -rule 
incapable of carrying the class struggle lo bNiecess- 
ful issue, but becauge the Hungarian tréarsmions 
are drenched with opportunism and ta Pyddle- 
class spirit, béecause] tistead’ of leading |  egiting 
proletariat, thyy bave: constituted thens§)44 the 
vanguard of the counter-revolution. 


A. RUDNEA NRT. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 


While happy ta publish Comrade Hitt rstfuskis 
article, the editors are far from avceptizy Ue view 


that the counter-revolutionary role of Hg Ynshe- 
Vik trade unions in Hungary during the Beau aonary 
coup Wetat can be used as an argumdet sainst 


trade unions in general. The proletarianp es ejution 
Which is now ripdning, will break the r§ityo pf the 
existing trade untons; it will regeneral 4 Que trade 
union movement, (by breathing into it th. sj-frit of 
the proletarian strugyle, and by makin;® it one of 
the (ulerume of the proletarian dictator*hip. The 
working-class revolution will oppose a frad inter- 
national to the yellow international of) the trade 
unions, The exechtive committee of the Acnuamaniat 
International will ere long draft a circplar-letter 
dealing with this problem.- G. Z. 


The Polish-German Question in West 
Prussia and the Peace Settlement. 


In the course of a recent journey through West 
Prussia and the northern pert of Posen, bE was able 
to collect data which throw heht on the actual 
situation in this region, the most) disturbed) in 
Easter Europe, where the proletarian * class 
struggle is complicated and largely diverted from 
its aim by nationalist: passions artificially Tostered 
by interested: persons, 

The aed stretching between the lower reaches 
of the Vistula and the Oder includes West Prussia, 
the former Prussian province of Posen, and the 
north-west portion of “ Congress"? Poland. If we 


consult a map of this district depicting the distri- 


Laiion of population according to religion and rave, 
as determined by the Prussian Government onthe 
basis ‘of the census returns of 1910, we discover 
that, with rare exceptions, these territories of the 
ancient kingdom of Prussia are inhabited by a popu- 
lation composed of Poles and Germans, Catholics 


‘and Protestants, mingled in fairly regule propor. 


lions, Nowhere can you discover a shig'p line of. 
demareation xf parating those of different eetigion or 
of differen tdee. In the northern part of the pro- 
Vinee of Pose! in the Ariangle formed by Posen, 
Hohensalza, and Kalmey, the ratios between the 
Polish pophlation land the German Repulation 
ranged from-30 lo 6D percent, The sang may be 
said of that part af West Prussia known as the 
Polish‘ corridor.”"| which forms a long strip of 
territory stretching [rom a point north-eagiward of 
Thorn to the coast |north-east of Danzig? . There 
are two regions where one or other of the awo races 
is in a great majorily. In the narkow. strip 
strelehing from Schacidemahl through Brinberg to 
Thorn, the German race ‘predominates, wi}ceas the 
Foles are in the aseentancy in’ the wise region 
Which) ruins south-eastWard towards T*ostosehia 
from aclittle fo the morth of Posen. ThPough. the 
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first-named of these distQicts runs the Netze Canal, 
an. important waterway tcommecting the Oder with 
the Vistula. By this fcanal the raw taterials 
derived from West Prussfi and ' Congress’! Poland 
(building timber, cereal} eto.) make their way to 
Central Germany in exchange for manufactured pro- 
ducts from the industria¥ areas. » This region was 
colonised by Frederick Ut Great, who had the canal 
built. Subsequently gumerous factories were 
erecled along the canalfand: the rivers it unites, 
these being built by oe and manufacturers from 
Central Germany. The$ utpshot has been to give 
the German populaton of the grea anh extremely dis- 
linelive class character; Jhroughout “Northern 
Posen and in West Prugyia, bul cabove all ine the 
neighbourhood of the canfg and the rivers as afore- 
said, the Germans are rgpresented by: the ‘ bour- 
gevisie,’’ by the middle efiss of landed proprietors, 
officials, the technical jraffs, and highly skilled 
workmen. — Elsewhere; ig Southern Posen, agricul- 
lure predominates, and if native Polish population 
has been little modified &y immigration from the 
weal, from regions wherf commerce and industry 
Nourish. Southern Poser, ‘therefore, is mainly in- 
habited by Poles who arejGatholic peasants, They 
have large families, ands since their agricultural 
methods are rudimentary} the serplus population 
finds its way northward fand westward to the in- 
dustrial centres of West Prussia and Nortlfern Posen 
and southward to Silesig.  ConsequenUy,” in’ the 
districts of Bromberg, Sfbnceidemihl, and Thorn, 
and in the coaling basin $f Upper Silesia,’ most of 
the unskilled labourers age Poles. “In those parts 
of West Prussia where dre Prussian junkers own 
reat estates, the agricullgrat tibourers are likewise 
Yoles for (he most part, reicrahls from the east and 
the south. Ht is therefore easy to see why an 
uccentoation of the class diiucele in these provinces 
is necessarily associated #tth explosions of nation- 
alist Jingaism in the varidis classes of the popui- 
tion. ‘Nor is it difficult tGungerstand that the peen- 
liaritics of the local situagencare turnedsto account 
both by the German capgalists and by teapitalists 
from the Allied countries sho are seeking pds 
nities for the realisation od thu ir Impernitist designs. 

The German niperiallss, yng ago perceived the 
need for making this patd of Prussia a reserve for 
genuinely German’ cadital, — In view of the in- 
creasing number of unskiged{Polish qperatives and 
agricultural labourers whe, yanting land» were to 
an ever-growing extent A ey ie the right of buying 
it, and thus emerging (goons the status of wage 
slavery, the junkers and tg) members of dhe official 
class began, about twenty fears ago, to take special 
measures against the rurglpeoletariat in the form 
{1 against Yhe Poles. 


4 


of ‘‘ agrarian laws" dir 
th buy land without a 


| 
The Poles were forbiddep 
special authorisation fronq i Tandrat, an officiak 
directly appointed by the f mz df Prussia, When- 
ever landed property was kold. it pyssed under the 
control of a‘ land conmm sion “nominated by ‘the 
Prussian Government. Ih gas the business of this 


commission to see that when land changed hands, 
it Was to pass solely into the possession) of German 
families belonging to the middle classes, jor else into 
that of peasants from Central Germany! who were 
dectied “politically safe.’ Thus the agrarian 
laws, known as the“ hakkatist '' kuws, inaugurated 
by Bismarck and perfected by Bilow, were in 
reality an attempt to keep the unskilled agricultural 
labourers in the status of wage slaves, and to 
colonise the “eountry avith speciatly selected and 
chilled peasants for the protection of the feudalist 
judkers. We mugt remember that the Polish ayri- 
cultural labourers and ‘the middle ‘elass: were both 
dahgerous to the old regime ‘in Prussia, for both 
coqld readily become (he vanguard of a foreign tine 
petialism attempting lo seize West Prussia for polis 
lictll or military reasons. The recent ‘creation of 
the state cof Poland is a proof that the Allies have 
long cherished the design of establishing in Eastern 
Europe a military power to whieh they could look 
for aid in their scheme of encircling the German 
capitalists and shutting them out frém the world 
market. Thus the Polish) poptlation of Northern 
Posen and West Prussia has for yeurs been the ad- 
vance gard of the Mlied linperiafists. 

As aomatter of fact, the hakkalist.agrarian laws 
directed against the Poles were am tilter failure. In 
so far as) they prevented the: Polish jagricultural 
labourers from buying land, they rt discontent 
Without suppressing ut. In truth, they inereased 
it. for these Poles passed more and mord under the 
influence of agitators from Warsaw and of agents 
from the Allies. | The Polish wogkers ¢éntinued to 
look for salvation to the forcible overthtow bf the 
Prussian state, and to the annéxation of | these 
regions: fo! Congress} Poland. The healthy moves 
ment of elass-conselausness was thus diverted from 
its natural ainnand switched on to the trails of Jingo- 
isin. This was obvious affer the conclusion of the 
armistice? with the Central Powers last autumn and 
after the Geeman revolution, AtePoser. in Novem- 
ber, (YES, a eouneil of workers’ and sdidiers’ dele- 
enles Was set dp tojensure theéstabiliN of the new 
regiine anil fo pave the way for the great social 
changes which, it then stemed, were about to take 
place in Germany. Now. it was characteristic of 
the psvehalogy of the Polish workers at that date, 
that their delegates to tho council werp not: work- 
men, bul persons belonging ty the middle class, and 
intellectuals whe had absolutely no confection with 
the Socialist or Labour movemeta. ulate dele. 
gales werd noted members of the Polish nationalist 
nina, Moatdie-class bodies. Ata meeting of the 
Posen Counce. held on December dra.) De Seyder, 
one of the Polish delegates declared, “We Poles do 
hot necd a social revolution.” | The onty interna 
tionalism displayed in this council was displayed by 
a feyy German soldiers and skilled workmen. — Bu 
after the German soldiers had been demobilised ant 
had returned to their homes, the council was entirely 
controlled by the Polish nationalists, and the body 
became a rontnittee to prepare for thd reunion of 
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the province of Posen with Congress Poland. Then 


come the ‘ Posen’ revolt" of January, (909, and 


(he march of the Polish legions into West Prussia. 
The line of demarcation provisionally fixed by the 
Allies al Paris, Which was to hold geod until the fate 
of these territories bad, been definitely determined 
by the Peace Conference, ran from the old Prusso- 
Polish frontier eastward of Hohensalza; passing 
through a point twenty-five miles south of Brom- 
berg, thence running parallel to and south of the 
Netze Cdhal. to end ata point some forly miles lo 
the north-west of Posen. Bul this boundary was 
ignored by the Poles. who advanced as far as the 
Netze Canal, culling the important artery whieh the 
military authorities in Paris had expressly left to 
the Germans, aud thus-inlerrupted all communica- 


tion by waler between West Prussia and Central: 


Germany. 

A still worse fale awaited the inhabitants of West 
Prussia and Northern Posen, for in virtue of the 
Allies’ peace conditions all the territory lo the west 
of the Vistula ws far as the line from Setineidemiht 
to Lauenburg in Pomerania was to be ceded. with- 
out a referendum, to Congress Poland. © Thus a 
region in which the Germans predominate, the indus- 
trial district alone the Netze Canal, together with 
the important’ raiiway centre of Sehneidemabl. 
where the ratio of Polish inhabitants is only 4 per 
cenut., passed to the Warsaw Government. The 
meaning of this is Wal unless a defnite stipulation 
provides for free trade between the corridor” 
and Central Germany, the industrial system founded 
upon direct communications between east and west 
via the Netze Canal will be completely destroyed. 
The aim of these peace conditions as fav as concerns 
West Prossia: is plain. | They utteriy ignbre the 
religious and national interests7of the intermediate 
strata of the population, Furthermore, and this is 
still worse. ‘they have no regard whatever for the 
economic life of these territories. Their sole con- 
rern is Wilh military and strategical considerations, 
They wish to ensure Allied. control over the, great, 
railway lines of West Prussia, those whieh traverse 
the triangle! formed by Thorn, Sehneidémibl and 
Danzig, with the important junetions of Dirsehau 
and Sehneidqemiht The Freneh amintarists wish 
to make of (Poland a militarist State containing a 
population éf twenty raillions, 1 ix fo rule the 
entire valley it the Vistula; to havea strong) fava 
base, under Allied control ins thee Ballie: and te 
hol? sway lover the mililary system) of Eastern 
Germany. 

Hf the Alligd Imperialists Were making war against 
the Prussian junkers and Prussian tmililarism tone, 
if the aforesaid peace conditions had no other aim 
than, the degtruction of Prussian militarism, pome- 
thing might pe said in their defence. 

In -actual Jaet, however, the Allies are alldeking 
the, very forres which fight in Prussia againkt the 
junkers: for|by extending the influence of the; War- 


saw Government throughout the region named, they 


are subjecting the Labour movement to a reaction 
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no Ipss sinister than that of the Prastian junkers- 
I hehe previously shown how disastrpus has been 
the Influencetof Prussian landowners 4nd) Prussian 
officdals upon: the social evolution of tht. rural popu- 
Jation in West Prussia tind Northern Posen, But 
sined the German revolation reforms have unques- 
tionthly taken hea vs is true thaé most of the 
Pryskian offidials appoigled by the o8f regime re- 
main in offlee. The hakkalist’ agyarian laws, 
thouth no loager enforced, have not Loon formally 
repealed, | The irresponsible and readtionary class 
of ainy oficvrs, who‘sre mainly dragyn from the 
Junker families. supervikes “frontier Mefence Vin 
the eftst and inspires th! Jocal hourgec’s press with 
Jinge ideas. The eurrert-belief is thatihe members 
of these eireles aim atgearrying oul a voup d'état 
agaitst the Ehert Goversment. They pope Uhat, in 
conjinetion Will West hana they may be able to 
formaan independedt lernilory which wil be a centre 
for the “rebirth “of Germany. Nevertheless, in 
spile of evedy thing genuine reforms have been 
realized since’ the revolution, — The mgst important 
ehanve has a age been te growing 
strength oof, the foeel trade unidas and of 
the Internatiohalist Sociglist groups. oo dn the chief 
centres, in Thorn, Bromberg, Schneiremihl, . and 
hei for instances" free wiboiies Sait which 
are entirely emaneipated| from middle-giass and re- 
mien Influences, have sprung up geverywhere, 
Where they already ye ae prior fo Ula. revolution, 
their membership bas greatly incread a) in) many 
cases threefolll. | They have enforced}the applica- 
lion df the eight hours/day and of edulracts pro- 
Vidind for improved working conditionf. Prior to 
the révolutiontagriculiural labourers w@e forbidden 
by law to fogm trade ymions, Now? throughout 
West Prassiay they jare; organised infagreultural 
labourers’ unions whieh have formed§ "cartels" 
by alliance with the Metal Workers} Union, the 
Woodworkers! Union, thet, Railwaymen g Union, ete. 
Furthermore, the metatHership of thes: organisas 
lions is nol exelusively German. for tha’ have been 
‘ble oo enrol ft number of Polish work, who are 
enyinbipated rom the dernicious inflyaece of the 
hahotabst propayanda that radiates (ray Warsaw, 
The dhternational body ah Workets orgigised on ine 
dustryal unionist tines in West Pritssia afd Northern 
Poser js greatly influescea be the gndenendent 
Socialist Party. In mahy places. such as Thorn, 
for inlstanee, the Majoritarian Socialists are work- 
ing geuntly with the Independents, ani indeed the 
breach between the twa factions whith occurred. 
during (15 ih all-other, parts of Gerngnay did not 
extend to this region. It may beg content 
asserted that these indudtrial trade uni®ns and the 
Socialist partibs which are thdir soured of inspira- 
tion, constitute the sole icheank of hope; which still 
shined from ot the murky chaos of Pissian jun- 
kerdomn, Aipid the urpnaind baréhawd of Pan- 
Germanism and of Pan-Polisk Jingoism Avhich is‘ in 
progrpss throjghogt thislarea, the: indusgrial unions 
and the Socingsl partios ary the only centre of 
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sanity. There is not'ing, cle competent to coun- 
teract the influences disaslrously affecting the un- 
shilled, Polish hiteufers. “For the most part these 
are sill greatly affected by Nationalist propaganda, 
Which urges them lo ppt Weir trust in Polish lords 
and in the clericatist: governments of Warkaw that 
they may escape Prusgiat lords and the mililarist 
Governinent of Pruksiwe Now whereas the Polist 
workers of West Prustia and Northern Posen are 
more than half iacline: W jump from the frying- 
pan into the fre. iC is taidresting to note that their 
comrades in the occupedsdistyrts of Posen and of 
Congress Poland are sandyr no illysions as to the 
** democratic’ charackey -of Padeipowski's regime. 
At Warsaw and at Pe&en the Polish Social Demo- 
cratic Party, which until eecently was inspiged with 
nationalist ideas, has zome-to.an agreement with 
the German Socialists jipdn a common programme. 
When the 1896, 1897) nud 1898 classes were called 
up for mililary’ service) 6 vigorous agitation took 
nae among the Polith workers in Posen. — There 
are strong reasous fetthe, Belief that the revolu- 
tionary movement is jar more advanced among tre 
Polish workers in those parts gf Poland which have 
been ‘* liberated " by sth Paderewski regime. than 
in those parts wheze ihe workers still Vawait 
‘liberation.”” In tyese cirvumstances the Ger- 
man Internationalist Ssociglists regard with equani- 
nity the prospect of agneyation to Congress Poland, 
Though they admit thet nder the existing German 
Government the worgers have, in one way or 
another, secured maizy «oncessions, and will pro- 


hably secure more than they would be granted by 
the Warsaw Goyernment, these Socialists neverthe- 
less feel that iminediate -ecotomic advantages are 
of manor importance when conipared with the 
moral advantage which would accrue to the revo- 
lutionary movementtif. the ungkilled Polish workers 
were to be deliveted from lhe yoke of Jingoism. 
The German Soeialists opine that this deliverance 
Will Specdily fdllow if, the Poles of West Prussia 
and Northern Posen should be given the chance of 
enjoying for a brief space the regime of the War- 
saw junkers and clericalists with the delights of 
Which their comrades elsewhere in) Posen are’ 
already familiar. 

Notwithstanding the Polish-German nationalist 
orgy, bolwithstanding the threat that war shall de- 
cide whether the wage slaves on the great estates 
of West Prussia are ta be exploited by Polish reac- 
lionaries or by Prussian junkers, notwithstanding 
the Imperialist’ designs of Pan-Germanism in ils 
death ‘agony and the limperialist plans of the vie- 


lorious Allies to secure atsc.ule control ot the 
slrategic railways in’ Eastern Europe, notwith- 


standing all these things, the acorn of international 
Socialism has been carried by the wind into these 
regions, and from the oak that will spring from 
Wiis seed there will issue in day’ lo come a force 
destinet! lo emancipate the Polish and the Prussian 
workers, and emancipate them simullancously from 


feudalism and from wage slavery. 


M. -PHILIPS PRICE. 
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The Situation in France. 


** OUR CRISIS.” 


With express purpose I borrow the title of an 
article by Citizen | Renaudel, published in 
“Lumanité "on July 22nd. P borrow it, de- 
spite ils unduly restricted, unduly parochial signi- 
Aceanve Our crisis, in fact, is no more than the 
local manifestation of the general crisis in Social- 
ism throughout the world, What we see in France 
is merely the reaction in a given environment to 
social phenomena which have been: in, progress, 
hot simply since 1904, but sinve the spread of the 
teachings of scientific Socialism. = The distortion 
which these doctrines underwent in France during 
the years before the war has been one of the factors 
of the present crisis. But its birth, its progress, 
and |ts solution are essentially international. 

Nevertheless, we have our crisis. It exists. 1 
may even say that it grows even aculer, despite the 
vence, despite the ‘* disastrous home policy and 
ea policy of the Clemenceau Government,” 
and despile the imminence of the elections, 1 con- 
tend that its intensity will increase as long as there 
existk within the party a group which endeavours 
to Jehd Socialists away from Sociatism. 

We are all avreed that unity of thought and 
action would be preferable to the dissensions that 
now divide us, bul unity will not be realised 
through the mere formulation of this axiom. Nor 
will it be enough that we should meet on teutral 
terrifory, under the tegis of such bastard compro- 
Inises as those with which Socialists deluded them- 
selves al the outset of the war, compromises which 
5 A into the world of non-existence in the very 
our of their birth, If we are to find an issie 
from the presen untenable sjluation, we mitist ex- 
amine the problem from every side. Above all, 
wher we express our (thought, we must discard 
all the linguistic tricks, all the political artilices, 
with which the Socialist mind has too long been 
poisoned, = We must arrange in the order of rela- 
tive importance the manifold questions we have to 
exanune., We must not-creale confusion by dis- 
cussing on the same leyel, the very principle of 
Socialism, and the details of its interpretation and 
its application. 

It dags not follow, for example, that-because the 
party agrees to pull the ** programme ‘of action " 
out pf the grave in which (to Nenaudel’s great 
affliction) that programme now fies—it does not 
follow that this exhumation will of ilself give us 
fresh strength. Nor does it follow that the quiet 
disappearance of this programme of inaction has 


been in the past or will be in the futureya source 
of weakness to the party, 

Non is the sky cleared of threalenidg clouds 
simply because Renaudel does not repifiate «the 
term “' Commutist.’" and because he aamils that 
the siluation is extraordinary. The avowul and the 
admission do not remove any difficalliess irom the 
path. The different treids may eadeavesir to dis- 
cover) a common line of action, but thereswill none 
the Icks remam in the party the germs of gisscnsion 
and impotence. 

We) are at issue as to the very basis. of Bocialism, 
and that is why our antagonism is irrgmediable. 
Some) of us are of opinion, and T myself gold, that 
the progress of-events has given a striking justi- 
Neahien to the theoretical and practical postulates 
of modern scigntific Socialism, We bdieve that 
Marx and Engels (completing the work af Fourier 
and $aint’Simon, who, while making an tdmirable 
criticism of capitalist society, left to provadence the 
discovery of a remedy for the slaveay of ‘the 
workers in that soclely) have shown win brilliant 
lucidity not only that capitalism would cryminate in 
social disorganisation and would lead te the ever 
greater development of the’ masses, noiponly that 
salvation lay with the proletariat, bul fuather, that 
thera was no othar Way of passing afrom’ the 
capitalist regime to the Communist regime than 
through revolution and the dictatorship iw the pro- 
lelarjat., Others question these postulaus. They 
consider that democracy already exists, Shat revo- 
lution is needless, They hold that an usderstand- 
ing between the classes must be substituad for tie 
tlass'strugely, — They ace‘of opinion that socialism, 
to use Renaudel’s expression, need only F knock at 
the door’ of the’ capitalist building inflorder to 
secure a hearing. 

Iiis impossible to harmonise these contgcting out- 
lookk. = They. are radicaily divergent; and pivy diyide 
Soginlism, notin France alone, but throgzhout the 
world. | In France, where these concetions still 
confront one another within a united psurty, real 
unity can only be securdd by the final triumph of one 
or ather of the twain; by a triumph whielf will com- 
pel those who are not convinced, and whe are none 
the sess determined to pursve the strugglz. lo. make 
up their minds to pursye it-opon a plalfoem of their 
owl. 

We may cnntinue to (rust in dialecticalKubticties, 
we may. continue tol he guided by the tvole of a 
majorily inspired ‘by such chance considgratians as 
cleatoral ne¢ds or by the presence of (ifis cr that 
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leader in the gavernuent. But if xo, we shall have 
only one more comyyouwse added’ to the others, a 
compromise which gill be as fugitive as those of 
the past. Before drigving up a programme of action 
which will olherwise Je ytterly futile, the party must 
declare in unmistakeatde terms whether itas for or 
against Bolshevism, ¢flich is merely Marxism in 
action, They party ®ifist declare whether it is for or 
against the revolutida, and the sezure of all power 
by theproletariat; whdther it is for or against the 
dictatorship of the svorkers; whetherSit- is for or 
against the Third Infevnational. 

Since the columns of °° Vilumanite Y are now open 
to us, I shall alteny4 to Show why We are for these 


things. 
‘ F. LORIOT. 


HY SITATIONS? 


Disputes are still fife concerning the strike which 
the General Confedegetion of Labour had called and 
had subsequently cagled off, and whieh, we gather, 
the Confederation p2Zoposes to resyme ere long. tna 
few days ur month: 

This prospect has given the enemies of the work- 
Jng class’a fresh op@ortunity for volleying abuse at 
the workers who should dare. once for atl to down 
tools. They clangue for repressive measures 
against the strikers sof lo-morrew, 

The workers areglo be deprived of the right) to 
down tools when (hey want ajrest. But this right 
to do nothing — ther} are plenty of people who prac- 
tise il, nol for a day merely, but all the year round, 


It is these idlers these loafers, lo whom labour 


whether physical y ental is entirely upknown 
it is these idlers fi 
threatenings: and slguehter. 

The maller is réily laughable; Those who en- 
gage in a general clrike are all to be clapped into 
gaol, But here, tuo. det us’make a beginning with 
the parasifes who ren strike all their tives long, 

Orval least. sine’s tu'one interferes with them, let 
them have the deeuicy to hold their tongues. They 
should be the last do speak, ; 

Bul is it any usegie fyok forca sense of decency in 
those who, but afobtticht ago, during the memorial 
Ooi were dancing on the graves of the millions of 


war victims? 


nd doafers who “are threathing- 
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For they regarded and regard a day or an hour 
of the general strike as the prelude to a new order 
(disorder, they term it) in which they will have 
lo render accounts; they have a contempt for the 
Workers; they are positively: enraged. at the notion 
that the workers may become able to claim heir 
rights. 

If hypocritical advice is not sufficient lo dissuade 
and discourage the workers, if abuse fails, the pro- 
Tileers of bourgeois society talk off arrests and im 
prisonment. y 

They actually think they can solve the social prp- 
blem by arrests and imprisonment! Imbeeiles or 
madmen, fools or hnaves, must be those who imagine 
they ean treat.the workers in sueh a way. 

Cerfain general servants of the pr ss are willing 
In second: these efforts. We think of the great 
abortion of aman who isso fond of spouting abuse, 
While careful to keep his elephantine carease ata 
safe distanee from an honest fellow’s cane, 

Certain general servants of the press men whose 
service is always a bad one, have not merely Degged 
th¢ leaders to act and react; they have even allempled 
footmarshal one seetion of the proletariat against the 
other, 

They censure the political character of the forth- 
comme tinanifestations. But aif the character of 


these manifestations had been purely industrial the. 


criticism from such quarters would have been no less 
fierce, The writers in question would merely have 
taken a fissh aim, 

They will not sueceed in sowing discord in the 
World of dabour. in promoting: dissension among 
Hhose who demand political rizhts as well as the 
right to live. among the workers whe demand fre}. 
dom and justies. ina land whiel proclaims itself the 
rhampion of pastice and freedom. The workers 
have loge on their side as jell as good feling, 

But ovr rulers know, nothing of justice and free- 
Hom. Hiherto™the representatives of the péaple 
have supported the rilers. What will happen? 

Walhout violence. through the independent activity 
of its orzanisafions, the working class must express 
ils opinions and dictate ils will Twill notbe fatse 
lo itself, land it will not exceed) its: rights. The 
workers would be wrong to hesitate. They will not 
hesilate, ; ; 

ALENANDRE BLANG, 
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Rally to the Third International! 


Part Two. 


The first part c. Comrade Munch's article never 
came to hand, The second part, which is subjoined, 
constitutes an- independent whole. The writer is 
alone responsible for hig strictures upon some of 
the Swiss Communist. EDITORIAL NOTE. | 


he arguments adduced by the opponents of the 
Thitd International are far more interesting. In the 
first place these opponents point out that the poittical 
economic conditions of Swilzerland differ from 
oof Russia and Hangary. Above all do they 
emphasise the facet that in our land the revolution- 
aryjepoch has nol yet begun, They contend that Wwe 
coufd neither’ keep our undertakings hor organise 
ourslife if we were to conform to the precepts of the 
Vhitd International Nevertheless it must be clear 
to those who attend carefully to what they read, that 
the fundamental principles of the Third International 
are jnot obligatory except in lands where he revelu- 
tionhry epoch has already begun and continues: ty 
devilop. That stalement has a general applieation, 
and fapplies to clanses in the qanifesto of the Third 
Intetnational with regard to whieh the above- 
mentioned reservation was nol explicitly stated. — If 
it bet true, as some of our comrades insist. that a 
revedutionary situation does not yet exist jn Switzer. 
Jand) ont adhesion to the Third International will 
nol fie our hands, nor will it force us to adopt a tine 
of ednduet which might be inappropriate to the situa- 
lion) No non-Swiss party affiliated ta dhe Third 
International would) dream of endeavouring to 
diclijle tous inany otatler of the hind. for the Swiss 
proltlarial is newise called upon co play a decisive 
partiin the strugele with Tmperiaism, 

Nadne the Jess, in Switzerland, the revolutionary 
phas} bas opened. and progresses under our vbry 


have reached the period of organised deine 
stratlons on the part of the working masses, {i 

Working class displays inerensing energy and 
stubliornness in these manifestations of its willy quid 
the bourgeoisie fs doing everything in ils power t 


“ineity the workers to open insurrection against the 


the final struggle with the, bourgeos goverument. 
But par movement is already evolving along the.Jines 
laid ‘down hy the Third International, and we: are 
therefore able to direct our activities in conformily 
With the fundamental principles of that organisation. 

Another argument runs as follows. We are told 
that he Third International is not as yet genuinely 


international, The countries affiliated to. it -are 


we, 


W the manufacturing countries which gure destined 
o play a decisive part. The; statemegt is correct; 
ul far ftom being an argument against yur adhesion 
othe Third International, itis an argurgent in favour 
Four adhesion. Unquestionably the ingerests of the 
vorld proletariat! demand that @huntries — in 
Shich the industrial regions are of decgsive import- 
wee should Join the Third Internation:§ as soon as 
vossibly. We shall not eontribule to Us realisation 
this pim by holding aloof or by indetfite procras- 
ination. 

Let usistudy and profit by Haly's exafiple. 

We tute -lold that adhesion to the Wind Inter- 
tary sould compel us to renounes he parlia- 


ricullural and barkward. fl has oe joined 


nentary strnggle. The ‘Berner Tagvlacht actu- 
uly dechres that this renunciation is a finite plank 
nthe platform of the Third Tnternagenat, | The. 
tatement is falye. By the platform av the: Third. 
nlernational, parkiimentarisin is recognised as a. 
nethod df strugele,| provided always Ugt it is used 
jane the revolutionary advance and'lo jnerease the 
ighting energy of the masses. Wail weg in Swilzer 

je lo-day, lake ppreeisely the same 

noetion OF partiamentarism. The Couliganist Inter- 
Hational jis from tis outlook more hdecal ine its 
Spnels (han our ullra-Communists in Bien 

f 


new oof the 


han our Voung bloods, who reject withogt qualifica- 
thn an institution which may still be tybned to aec- 
count as i Weapon in the struggin. 

! Some: deelare that adhesion to the “hird Inter- 
tational Would split the party. A like arument has 
pate pul forward on every oceasion what the party. 
Was faced by an important decision, Mi were told 
that wejshould splitithe party when thailparty con- 
yess rejected the ekeculive’s proposal jinent: Zim- 
feeetp The danger of splitting the: party has 
Reen used as a threat to influence ony decisions 
Hebtiiig to the wars i has been Cluttered before our 
eves as a terrifying spectre an numerous occasions 
of the kind. But we are not tervified. 4 The bond 
of common interest is too strong to begse readily 
broken. Let us dwell for a moment uSon certain 


details in the history of the strugele on bAialf of our. 
adhesion to Ziramerwald, 

Those among our comrades who. afarckhime advo- 
ais the tnost metietdous, regard for iigernational 
solidarity, (hose who displayed the greate ; Obstinacy 
in the disenssion of these questions, thos) even who 


i 


- 


it as our 


pele al the movement! which we_ regard 
adhesion 


duly to continue, are now cither opposed 
or advecate the adoption of awaiting pe 
mir ly they constituled a progressive minh 
thdy dominate the party. . When they 
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W slight changes of detail, 
the great Russian trade 


the simple, history of rey 
farch revolution may be 


unions formed during$! 
described in similar tévitiyg 

The period was characterised by a perfect fever 
fpr organisation and sby \t rapid growth of trade 
unions. 

From the first days: st gheir existence, the trade 
imions were compelled ogplake over the leadership 
of the economic strug and they had to settle dhe 
innumerable conflicts Lefwgen the workers and their 
employers. | Thus thee wugtanisation was a specdy 

rowth such as is nec as @y in time of war. The 
abour bureaus for regestiting the unemployed, the 
strike commillees, and tn, wage commiltees, were 
originated ane improved while the work of organisa. 
tion was actually goires af. Workers’ committees 
Were spontaneously ffm doin the factories and 
workshops. In such gp idftians there could be no 
question of harmony oof Solidily Of structere, and 
still less could there be ify question of discipline. 
It was nothing but the afin sketch of a movement 
® spontancous mevement? ticking cohesion, plan, or 
guidance. 

From the point of viewtot organisation, there was 
the same confusion thag af prevailed in the earlier 
periods, the same confaoy between eraft unionism 
and industrial uninnisip.s Blthough there was now 
apparent a deliberate (it gBlowards organisation by 
industry. 

The various trade-wneh branches were finked up 
by central bureaux, whteie were little more fan 
Vntelligence departments, though they served to co- 
ordinate the activities {of fhe chief unions in’ the 
political field. The cerita bureaux of the various 
trade unions were elegdd fin very different’ ways 
(equal represenation of sy. aches independent of the 
number of their memlyfs.) representation on the 
principle of inverse proprgscton, ete.). and they Inid 
no regular budget. Thaif'funds were supplied by 
chance methods. chiefly 2¢ “ubsidies, donations. and 
collections (the Moscow) Butean was subsidised by 
the Soviet of Soldiers’ ard Whrkers’ Deprities). The 
members’ dues could ses ae he said to exist, for 
they were most irreguladly leaid and were assessed 
at an insignificant figure ¢ 

The principal funetionsfaf the Lureaux should Inve 
been as follows: -To carby obf instructions, to study. 
the economic situation, be apganise new branches, 
éic. Rut these functioné were largely taken over 
by other bodies, for instahce.gby local Soviets, which 
in addition acted as strike faders, as arbilers iu 
inchustrial disqnites, and yo-nty. 

it was impossible that gle, miscellaneous organ- 
isations should further Upledwtheof a clear under, 
standing of the type of onzhn&ation really requisite. 
Still less were: they hel md Pg a al to the har. 
mony and stabilily of th? Arfde unions. Not until 
June were permanent reletiogships gradually estab- 
lished between {rade unipy~ Pelonging to the same 
industry; not anil then fife * district conferences 
organised. 
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Where local or national organisations were lack- 
ing, the trade unions of Petrograd, Moseow, and 
other great industrial centres assumed guidance of 
the movement, initiating the provincial distriet into 
trade-union principles, and consolidating the ties be- 
tween the periphery and the centre by enquiries,, 
correspondence, and occasionally by the sending of 
representatives, 

The third trade-union conference, held in July, 
afforded % striking picture of the growth of the 
trade-union movement, which was represented by 
67 trade-union branches and St bureaux, and a 
total organised membership of 1,475,429. Pl 

But these swelling figures, while.proving the rapid 
growl the trade-union movement, indicated: kyge- 
Wise Ine workness of its constitution, for the tride 
unions, enrofling so vast a membership within (eee 
months, contd certainly not have had lime, to create 
satisfactory types of organisation. 

The number of workers represented was estimated, 


not by the dues actually paid, but by the number of: 


names inseribed. 

It. was not until the first trade-umion congress that 
a sounder principle was accepted. At the congress, 
those only were recognised as members who had 
acttally paid their dues. 
» The third conference had an overwhelming agenda, 
and was not compelent to deal with it effectively, 
The delegates had had no more.than three months’ 
experience of trade-union life, during a time’of fierce 
political Strugele. and duriag a time when sectional 
strikes had been rife. For as vet there was no regu- 
lar interconneechion between Jrade-union branches, | 
In the Labour movement, at this epoch, there were 
Iwo leading trends that of the dominant majority 


composed of Mensheviks arid Essers’ (Social Revolu-- 


fionaries) on the one hand, and that of the Bol- 
sheviks, already a vigorous opposition, on the other. 
The strugele between these two factors thrust into 
the background.a number of economic questions of 
the first importanee. The third: conference was the 
first indication: that the proletariat was becoming 
disgusted with the poliey of thesapportunists and the 
pelly bourgeois Socialists. Inthe Soviets, at this 
time. Uhe “coalition” Socialists; held a majority, and 
at the Soviet gongress the Bolshevik delegales were 
barely one-fifth of the whole. But-al the third trade- 
union conferbnce there was an unstable balance be- 
tween the pdrties. The resolutions passed at the 
conference, and the composilidn of the provincial 
central council of the trade unions, reflected the un-, 
certainty of the majority. The abstract character 
of the principles advanced in’ the_resolutions bore 
witness lo the Inexperience of the movement and to 
jts ignarance of practicul details: 


Without concerning ourselvescfor the moment with, 


differences within the trade-union movement anent 
fundamental pronlems relating ta the clase conflict, 
I may say that the third conferetice did good service 
in two ways. It established the first general trade- 
union centre; and it established: the principle of in- 
dustrial federations. ‘i 


| 
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The principle of trade-union concentration jhad 


been already suggested in a confused, vacillating,” 


and quasi-negalive manner by the second conference. 
At this conference, held in the year 1906, the follow- 
ing recommendation was passed:—‘‘The conference 
recommends that in organising trade unions the 
mavement should. not be broken up into ‘Tittle 
branches."’ But this principle of concentration had 
never been clearly formulated before the third con- 
ference, which had before ils eyes the example of 
yowerful federations amalgamating — trade-union 
fe pches by tens and hundreds (the metal workers, 
the textile eorkers).. A resolution passed by the 
third conference ran as follows:—‘*The workers 
should not organise by craft: they should organise 
in such a fashion that the union will consist of all 
the workers in a given industry, even though these 
workers are engaged in different crafts."" We were 
still a long way from a clear and precise definition 
of & union based on the principle of production, but 
il was one of the great merits of the third confer- 
ence that it did actually recognise this new ‘principle 
of organisation. 

But the unions were not in a position lo nidgriake 
a reorganisation in accordance with thet principle 
of prodiction until after the November revolution, 
By this revolution they were at length enabled to 
satisfy their chief demands through the instru. 
mentalily of the proletarian Soviet government, thus 
avoiding the need for incessant strikes and for elernal 
strugeles with the capitalists. The central bureaux 
now assumed a more finished and homogeneous 
structure. Ceasing to be-mere centres of informa- 
thon, they became the guides of the trade-union move- 
ment in practical life. That they might fulfil this 
function, it was essential that the principle of or- 
winisation by industry should be more clearly for- 
mulated, and that the federations of trade unions 
should have a prestige that would enable. them to 
silve with perfect impartiality the problems of trade- 
union delimitation, and would empower them to 
evercome the craft prejudices of tbe various groups 
of workers, 

Allength the first all-Russion trade-union congress 
Clearly formutated the principle of organisation by 
industry, and was the first in a series of trade-union 
congresses. The unification cf the trade-union 
movement was now well under way. 

The progress of this organising work, thé achieve- 
mem. of a fusion of petty trade unions and trade- 
union branches into, powerful industrial federations, 
the realisation of the ideal of labour organisation 
by the union of all The employees of an industry into 


‘a single union, wilh ils obverse that there should 


be .ro more than one union in a given industry — 
these advances were gravely ‘compromised by a two- 
foil antagonism, the antagonism belween Uist manual 
workers and the clerical and technical staff in the 
factories and workshops, on the one hand, and be- 
twpen the higher grade and lower-gratle employees 
in the civil service, on the other, — These anlagonisms 
could only have been destroyed by a prolonged edu- 


ation of the masses, and by the breakii3: down of 
ihe economic barrier whereby the higher firade civil 
servants were given a privileged positicg¢é 8 com- 
pared with the lower grade civil servaids and the 
remainder of the proletarian family. 

Afler the November revolution, Whiclg alolished 
erades, decorations, and various other Jistinetions 
whereby higher grade State employeey h:gJ been 
granted a privdeged position, and which #stdblished 
a Republican regime in the factories J) that tho 
workers secured self-government in ingusiry, the 
objective factors of the. before-menti; 
gonisms were done away wilh. Under | 
letarian government, the - social posit 
manual workers became practically id 
thal of the clerieal and technical staffs, ( 
an plmosphere favourable to the commorplags. 

devertheless, the policy of sabolage igstiluted by 
the higher employees of the Soviet Got Fnyirnt de- 
layed (he process of unification (oy a Jonsiderable 
period, and, indeed, until the muddle $f the year 
O18. ik was not until the trouble wyh_ sabotage 
Was at an end, and unlil antagonism belyyren the two 
grades had died down, Uhat it became. possible to 
realise in full the principle of labour organisation by 
industry, 

But hesides creating these essential ec; 
November revolution furnished many oll 
the development of the trade-union 
favouring concentration and furthering th forma- 
tien of national federations, Among thefmoal potent 
of these stimuli were the followings—-T§e cstablish- 
ment of a scale of wages by the State, th: regulation 
of working conditions; the stabilisatiorg and intelli- 
vent guidance of production. The a gunption of 
these functions by ‘he central organiyju and their 
carrying out in detail by the Socal 4gaunisations 
made it incumbent upon the various Jade unions 
and {rade-unian branches, weak in Jsolation, to 
amalgamate and to become nabionally @-ntyalised. 

On the other hand, the Soviet Governng¢nt accorded 
lo the trade-union Soviels (erstwhge ‘central 
bureaux’ of the trade unions) reecognilfin as repre- 
sentalives of the proletariat cconomicalf organised. 
i} summoned these Soviets to share infthe solution 
of all the problems relating to the reguligion of work- 
ing conditions .¢maintenance of the ginemployed, 
public assistance, the fixing and revi 
scales, etc.). Consequently the presti 
of the trade-union Soviets was con 
hanced, and the unions were ted to Rlevote their 
allention and to concentrate their effigts upon. the 
perfection of) their ~administralive ibd: financial 
apparatus as Well as upon the géneral Boundness of 
trade-union structure. 

But in the tempestuons atmospheregol! the class 
struggle, which now assumed the _forg of ‘aa unin- 
lermilting civil war with the owners 4nd ithe capi- 
talist’ (who were supported by the lape‘iatists of 
Weslern Europe), a civil war ia whith fi trade 


ry Fae. the 
r stimuli to 
mbvement, 


wer 
derably en- 


unions played_an extremely active party th} devélop- 
ment of the trade-nnion Soviets went uF fof the most 
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part, independently of-theventral organisation. The 
attention of the lalla Was concentrated upon the 
national unions and ubon grranging at long intervals 
to supervise loca! propacenda. For these reasons, 
the resolutions relatiny @ organisation drafted at 
the third conference, ake he resolutions al the first 
trade-union congress.z maze no more than the most 
superficial reference? to athe_trade-union Soviets. 
The principle of thetstracture of the trade-union 
Soviels was decided te Ub» second trade-union con- 

ress, held in January, (948. The first congress had 
indeed directed the local teade-union Soviets ‘to do 
re ulmost to bringtabdut the fusion of kindred 

ade-union organisavens into a single industrial 
union."" This recomimencition implied an enlarge- 
ment of the rights ane functions of the trade-union 
Soviels, and it assigned © ihem a role as local organs 
for the guidance of. t. tradé-union movement. 
Nevertheless, the quesjiouiof the actual structure of- 
these Soviels remained tn Buspense unlil the second 
congress. 

When we compare abe fligures of the third con- 
ference with those of tli first and second congresses, 
we see thal the trade;univn Soviets are taking an 
acces part in the tride-union movement as a 
whole. 


There were representedt 


Al the third conference, ‘54 central burcaux 
(subsequently nansed trade-union Soviets) ; 

Al the first trate-vhion congress, 48 trade- 
union Sovicls; 

At the second trade-mnion congress, 82 trade- 
union Soviets, 


The rewson why, as tqi¥een the third conference 
and the first cangress, ilem& was a falling off in the 
figure is that the ralio;oS 2epresentation was much 


higher at the second congress than al the third con- 
ference. This is shown by the figures which specily 
the'number of members represented by the ventral 
bureaux and py the trade-unign Soviets, respectively. 


At the third conference there were 54 central 
bureaux, representing 1,120,819 members. 

Al the first’ congress there were 48 trade- 
union Soviets, representing 1,878,000 members. 


Thus, although there were three fewer central or- 
ganisalions, there were represented 757,181 more 
members. 

The creation of a general trade union could not 
assume a definite form-until the second trade-union 
congress had lajd down the broad lines of cen- 
tralisation, and antil the congress had delermined 
the functions of the provincial trade-union Soviels, 
placing the district: bureaux under the control. of 
these, but giving the provincial Soviets no more than 
a restricted autonomy as subordinate organisations. 

The result of these arrangements was the sys- 
lemalic application of the industrial unionist prin- 
ciple. On the one hand, industrial unions were 
formed centrally by the fusion of national unions and 
by the calling of conferences aiming at fhe fusion of 
trade unlons belonging to kindred industries and 
working on parallel lines. On the other. hand, they 
were formed iocally by the Tusion of local branches 
of national and district unions. This was effected 
with the whole-hearted support of the local Soviels. 
The organisations formed by these focal fusions have 
taken their places as the disciplined sections 9 the 
national central Soviet of trade unions, working 
according to ils plans and following its instructions. 

The progress of the organisation by industry from 
the date of the first congress down to the present 
lime.is shown in the following table, which«conlains 
a fist of focal and national (rade unions. 


TABLE 1. 


LIST OF: THADE UNIONS (PROFESSIONAL UNIONS) IN PETROGRAD. 


Befere th4 Fusion (end of 1M7 and beginning ef 1978). 


1. Union| of metalworkars. 
engine-room hnads. 


2. 0 

3. “5 founders. 

4. “ welders any bmnziers. 
5. ” paftern-mat.ers- 


es gildera and rilyrplaters,, 


6. 

4. Hh watchmakers. 

8. = electricians, 

9. + machinists, 

9. *” machinists. 

10. ” ore-rortera..- 

11. ” textile workers. 

12. ” chemical wirke, s, 

13. As rfinmers. ° 

14, ‘on eather-Cressern? 

15. e typographic! workers. 

16. = marona and britklayers. 

7. ae marble maxonsa und cementers. 
8. ” master masons, ; : 
12, aa plumbers add dimestic enginéers. 
20. = architects. 
21. a woodworkers. 
2, ;, municipal emidyees, 


After the Fusion (Auguet, 1919). 


*1. Union of metalworkers and Its sub-divisions (a 
branch of the national union of metalworkers). 


*2. Union of textile workers, including clerical and 
4 technical staff (a branch o the national union). 

°3. Union of chemical workers.  Sub-divisiona; (a) 
rubber workers; (b) perfumers; (c) matchmakers. 

°4. Union of leather-dressers. 

°5. of typographical workers. 

$6. Building workers’ union. Sub-divisions: (a) maste} 

je masons; (b) domestic engineers; (c) architects, 
(d) woodworkers. 


. Union of woodworkers.. 
"8. ‘cy municipal employees. 


se 
ans 


- Union of druggists’ assistants. 
4 


: millers. 

25. ae butchers, 

26. a chocolate makers and confectioners. 

2% 44 brewers, 

28. " cabmen and carters, 

Pal fs brickmakera. 

30. tr loaders. 

31. Re chauffeurs and motor engineers. 

22, * draymen. 

33. a lower grade employees in clinics and 
hospitals, . 

3h. rf male nurses, female nurses, and midwives, 

5 HS hospital assistants, 

36. ae dental mechanics. 

3ST. v houseportera. 

Jt, - houscporters and caretakers, 

DD. =. domestic servants. 

40. . shop assistants ad employees in com- 
merce and industry. 

Al. ae assistants and workers In retail chemists’, 
laboratories, perfumeries, soapmakers’, 
etc. 

42. oy, technical and clerical staffs of factories 
aud workshops. 

43. ar Rawyers, 

As. employees of forwarding agencies and 
insurance companies, 

45, 45 shop assistants, 

46. “A tailors and sempstresses, 

AT. Pa sailors and firemen. 

48. a8 employees in the transport service. 

AY, ne cooks, 

50. ” paper-makers. 

51, XS) pasteboard-inakers. 

2, ni tobacco workers. 

53. “5 glass, pottery, and carthenware workers. 

54. oA workers on railways and at atations and 

nthe goods yards. 

55. Executive Commities of the unton of postal and 


recent information. 
existence than at present, for he 


telegraph workers of Petrograd. 


. Union of bath attendants. 


” laundry wonien. 

7 hairdrereers. 

s photographic workers. 

* employees of cemeteries and churches. 
i ardeners, 

* hebtrical employees. 


Fe bank clerks, 
ia savings bank workers. 
be (reasury employeek. 

: teachers. 


REMARK:—This list har 


the fine arts. 
Moreover, the recently formed umions have absorbed a large number of unions thet were founded by 1')18 
The unions marked with an asterisk are branches of national federations. 
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7 Union of druggists’ assistants, 


ii. 


*12. 


“13. 


20, 


31. 
°32. 


Ld 
. Railwaymen's sub-division, 


‘ foodworkers. Sub-divisions:$(a)} bakers; 
(b) confectioners; (c) lutchers; (d) mrewers; (e 
millers; (f) -biscuit makers; (g) “erical an 
technical staff. 

Union of transport workers. Sub-dwis®mns: (a) 
loaders; (b) draymen; (c) chauffei@s, 14) con- 
ductors; (e) porters. Consists of disgrictiunions, 
The fotmation of a national unlu- was fore- 
shadowed at the congress of Octobe] 1919. 

Union of hospflal and asylum workerg wath auit- 
able sub-divisions, 


Union of domestic workers. Sections (1. houne- 
porters; (b) caretakers; (c) domesticaservants. 


. Union of Epiete in conmmerce and andestry in 


Sovietist and social Institutions, with appro- 
priute sub-divisions, 

Some retail chemists’ assistants have, joined 
the union of employees in commes:e nnd in- 
dustry; others have joined the uniouaf chemical 
workers. a ty, 

Have joined yerious unions. 


Have partly joined the union of er§pleyees in 
commerce and industry, and partig the: union 
of woodworkers. 


. Union of tatlors and sempstresses, 


5 marine and fluvial tranepor@workers. 


on workers in food supply. 
ey paper-makera 
Have joined the union of typographic{! workers. 


. Union of tobacco workers. 


glnga, pottery, and earthenwi@e workerrs 
Has ats€rined nine 
railwaymen's unions, 


. Union of national communications, 


és Puidle health of Petrograd. 
x5 nundry women, 

Have foined the tpyographical worker} 
Have joined the wnion of domestic woeers. 


. Unton of the workera of the soil. 


a artistic workers (includes % orchestra 
flevers chorus singers, actora, arcds per- 
ormers, and the union of dhe iniaghg@the arts), 


. Sub-division of the national union of teane clerks 


(a fusion of five unions), 


. Union of educated workers. 


Has been 


a foresters (recently formed. 
woodcult&rs,. forcat 


joined by the foresters, 
guards, etc.), 


. Union of fishermen (recently. formed), 


a revenuo officers and emplcfoce- (An 
amalgamation of the unions of the distoms 
officers, Ua octrol employecs, the trogculicctors, 
etc., etc.). : 

Union of cementera (about to fuse with the building 
workers’ union). 

Union of turners (formed in 1918). 


n compiled from a table drawn up by-V. Schmidt, supplemented by4tf:e moat 
It is obviou& that when Schmidt's table was compiled there were many more 
entions quite a number of small trade unions of employees and wyrkérs in 


qrilons in 
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The alwove table, shaw ug the reconstruction of the 
(rade unions in accedin ‘e with the principle of 
fusion hy industries, as Aphieved by the Petrograd 
trade-union Soviet, git es 4 characler#lic and exact 
picture cf all that haw becy donk to construct indus-. 
(rial unigns oul of ills cijups originally constituted 
on a crajt basis. and offe¢ inspired with a spirit of 
caste. Tremendous energy and much staving power 
have been requisfle to oxgcome the craft prejudices 
of the various groups of Borkers and to pul an end 
to the arjlagonism belwe'} the manual workers and 
the cleri¢al and lechnyrakStaffs. A similar task has 
been accomplished by ellGihg provincial trade-union 
Soviets. It may be remegibered that the labours ‘@f 


Mational Unions ini Exiitence at the Date of the 
First Trade-Upion Congress. 
Januas:, 1918. 


Name oF Usioafon FEnenation. 


1. Naticnal federation: «{ Pictalworkers: 

2. Naticinal union of fa bs arsenal workers. 

3. Naticdnal committeq offnayal ordnance amd natal 
ockyarda. 


§. National federation &fFextile workers. 

a ‘s = ~ Gailors and sempstresser 

6. a eee eather-dressers. 

7. = = seamen apd watermen. 

2. “e ae -inss amt china workers 
9. : : Aper-ninkers, 

10, 4 a -hemical workers. 

11. . * posts and telegraphs. 

12. a be sugar refiners. 

13. = » wok printers. 

t aa ee -hemists” asspsinnts. 

1h. é State bank clerks. 

16. ee ee ank clerk. - if 

17. Orgdnising commirter Ee the unification of clerks 

: inions. : é 

18. Natipnal federation otgrock exchange clerks. 

19. “3 Ds shop assistants and ¢m 

loyees in congnete and industry. 
20. National federatio; of Puale nurses. 
214. ss i isters of charity, 
22: 2 = food workers? 
23. A = firemen. 
24. me “ava employees in the naphtha 
industry and gindied trades. 
% National federatiog prgrchnic:.) alatfs. 
28, * ot Jrngineere and technical 
wlaffs in the than Zort serbices. 


Branch of akilled ned Binskilldd railwnymen. 
. National federation o%railwaymen. 


Mets. This union. ccgposed of a number of rail- 
waymen's union had a definitely political 
trend, but was witFout administrative functions. 
Ultimately it UssvPied the form of a federation 
of trade unions. Zit did not join the gencral 
federation-of tre unions until the middle of 
1k. In Febrsiarg, 1919, at the mertional‘con- 
gress of the sail¥oymen’s anions, it was re- 
organised inte o&X national feileraYion of the 


prevailing typ 
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the Mascow trade-union Soviel have been more com- 
plicated than those of the corresponding body ‘jn 
Petrograd: for in Moscow, which is an industrial 
centre, the total number of trade unions was no less 
than one hundred: and nineteen, while there were 
nearly twenty unions of employees (clerical and 
technical staffs). The prerequisites to the success 
of these efforts were: first, thoy had to be unified 
and co-ordinated by. the central organisation; 
secondly, it was-essential thal simullancously there 
should “he progressing an analogous effort towards 
rreating national unions and their fusion wilh kit- 
dred organisations. The werk accomplished in this 
last respect is shown in the following table:— 


TABLE Ila. 
National Untons Affiliated to the National 
Central Trade-Union Soviet. 
August, 1919. 


Nauiz OF Unton on FEDERATION, 


1. National federation. of metalworkers. 
Have jolned the metalworkers. 
’ 


. 


2 National federation ‘of textile workers. 
st. x “A tailors and sempstresses, 
4 ae a leather-dressers. 


“: “= marine and filiuvir! 
port workers. 


6. National federation of ginss und china’ workers, 
(Phe eae paper-makers, 
x. at = chemical workers. 
9, ot ie nntional rommunications. 
10. Ke ee sugar refiners. 
11. A s polygraphical workers.” 
= : as chemists’ aasistants, 
is 2 . dank clerks. 
if = = employees in commerce and 
industry in Soviet institution 
15. National federation of hospital and asylum workers, 
16. oe P= sisters of charity. 
17. as S. food workers. 
Dissolved. Its members have joined the chemical 


workers’ union, the shop assistants’ and em- 
ployees’ union, the marine and fluvial transport 
_ workers’ union, ete. 
Have joined approprinte industrial untons. 


TARLE Ib. 


18. National federation of railwaymen, 

eee builders, a 

20, ” " cementers, amal se 

mf ae = woodworkers. Tmatee 

22. Be af workers in the public fond 

’ service. : 

v3. National, federntion of revenue @ficerr and em- 
ploybes (is apout,to amalgamate with the bank 
clerks). 

24. National fedyration of tobacco workers, , 

2h. seat ys artistic workers. 


a Ee ORDEAL ALOE SE LALANIA SAID BNL 


—_—_—— 


These tables ‘show thal the 28 extant unions have 
been absorbed by 18 national federations. The total 
number of national federations is now 35; but in spite 
of the fact that national upions are still being created, 
the tolal number of national federations will gradu- 
ally diminish through further fusion and amalga- 

mations. 

Briefly summarising the tendencies of organisation 
(luring the latest phases of the trade-union move- 
ment in Russia, we may emphasise the following 
trends:— 

{. We are passing from trade unions on a craft 
basis to industrial unions based upon production and 
upon branches of social economy. Great national 
federations tend to absorb the unions formed in 
groups of kindred industries. 

From the first slage, in which trade unions were 
vaarehy local bodies, we have. passed to district 
unions,. and thence to the formation of national 
federations, 

4. The tendency is to pass from complete autom- 
ony. by way of the federation, to an international 
trade union with a centralised. treasury ard cen- 
tralised inanagement, 

The second national trade-union congress, held in 
January, 1919, had an abundance of material at ils 
disposal, and was in 8 pg a to profit by nearly 
two years’ experience of the trade-union movement. 
We must point; out that during these two years, 
tighteen months! were spent in the almosphere of the 
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26. a si workers of the ¢dil! 


27. 5 a hairdressers. 
28. ” r domestic workr{a..” 
29. municipal emipiyyeer (about 


to be dissolved). 

30. National federation of foresters ea to sche - 
mate with the union of the workerd ef he soil). 

31. National federation of educationalists pnd Vocialist 
propagandists. 

DISTRICT UNIONS: 

32. Miners (about to amalgamate with th Aationat 
federation of metalworkers). : 

33. Orgamsing bureau for summoning a nhtlofal con- 
gresx of transport workers (to -As eld in 
October, 1919). 


ovolelarian dictatorship. This has brow ght jp new 
aroblems for solution. Ithas given the gaol’ move- 
ment a new form and a hew direction.4 Por these 
reasons, the second congress has played { most im- 
portant part in our movement, as is testPoeck by the 
fact that its labours Were undertaken in Averintiar ly 
serious spirit. no less thap hy the fact te jt foun 
a definite solution for thé practical prope tas with 
Which Russion trade unionists are faced} : 

' The second congress made no atten; 
thorny questions. It gave the most expl 
lion lo the principles of unity of structures etict dis- 
cipline, and centralisation, prescribing Nit}e 4s con- 
dions essential to the satisfactory develop ?¥rt of the 
tride-union movement. 

Already, no more than six months afler i hago 
lrade-union congress, the general sebegy> ‘of or- 
ganisation dfawn up by the congress has on almost 
universally realised, notwithstanding all’ “‘mbar- 
rassments Which affert the trade unions ie a 
tion with the whole of Soviet Russia. 


M. TOMSKI, 


President of the Central Mitpnal 
Trade-Union Sovir: 


‘tcevade 
$ cee 
if 


[| TRANSLATORS* NOTE. —The Russings3 speak of 
a trade union as a “professional unlonywhat we 
term a national federation ta by them cays dan “aH- 
Nussian union.” It- has gant a pr-ferable to 
employ familiar English tert 
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“Communist Saturdays.” 


See ee ee eS oe ee 


Mrograd comojitt®: of the Russian Com- 
munist Party resolved apfevg days ago that the mem- 
he party shou§} Mind over their Saturdiy 
s} to the execu ‘committee of the Third 
tonal, which it ure these contributions to 

special fund fle phe help of the fraternal 
Commurist parties in Bdrae and America. Above 
all. the froney will be uspd fin aid of the Communists 
Who lagguish in the pad’s of Germany, Britain, 
France, Jete. Thus anyppefwho participates in thpse 
“Saturdays” is not mecely fulfilling bis Communist 
obligatif(msa, bul is doigg bis duly to the, cause; of 
international solidarity: 

The dxevutive commijicetias sent an appeal to'the 
Gommuhists in other toswnd.’ asking them to lake/the 
same chburse. What ae :fhese ‘Communist Salur-. 
days"'7 

Those who seek the pnsWer to this question need 
merely} go out into the’strpets of Moscow or Petro. 
grid any Saturday aherijoon towards five or’ six 
o'clock. In orderly ited Communist workers: of 
both s¢xes,. singing regohdionary songs, wend their 
way ld the appointed plaqps, and there, until alate 
hour, they unload tru ks saw wood, and perform 
other hier “work. in fe activities. the Com- 


arly shows ityelffto be the vanguard of the 
Workifig class; setling jin Pxample of self-denial and 
discipline. 

idea of organis(ng the Communist Saturdays 
originated with the cantrial committee -of the Com 
muniyt Party, which i-sudd an appeal to the niasses 


revolutionists.”"{ The call) was 
Pred by the orgetispd workbrs. 

‘ue revolutionisty were Communists and sym- 
vathesers on the staff Pf 
hey unanimously volfd phat on and after thé tenth 


wilhiut pay, in ordergo fnerease the productivity of 
labotir. From the seereenth of May the ‘/Satur- 
dayy"" were adople: l& Communists and sym- 
ixers on the Alexgndér railway.) : 
; hee Moscow comrades was 
iptly followed by Communists in other towns. 
elhograd came into thie, Saratov organised its Sal- 
urdays, beginning with Jtne oth. Orenburg. Viatka, 
and} many other places followed suit. Red Petro- 
grafl, above all, look files initiative in organising the 
Satardays:on a vastpsegle.. so that the entire city 
came to participate. [ly Petrograd, the Communist 
wotkers, who had whole-heartedly and fraternaily 
takpn up this idea csalurday work, were soon 
joitjed. by numerous s Dintheat and ‘‘indifferents."’ 
Thé¢ number of ‘‘Satwrdgy workers’ in Petrograd is 
slifl increasing. On idast {6th, the first Saturday, 


splendidly. 
The first lo, 
the full signifigange of the words ‘'werking 


we Moscow-RKazan railway. 


there were 5175; on August 23rd, there were 7650; 
On August 30th, 7900; on September 6th, 10,250; 
on Sepember (3th, 10,500. “Thus the total for the 
five weeks was $4,475. 

* In money terms, the work done during the first 
five Saturdays at Petrograd represents the respect- 
able figure of roubles 1,167,188. 

Within the last few days. the Moscow ecommiltee 
of the Russian Communist Party has likewise deter- 
mined to inaugurate the Saturdays. upen a large 
scale, so-thal the entire city may participate. With 
this end in view it has established a registration 
office by which Saturday labours will be organised. 

Comrade Lenin has recently published*a pamphlet 
entitled “A Great Initiative.’ From this we cull 
the following interesting details concerning the pro- 
ductivity of Saturday labour. 

The intensily of lading work, on the Saturdays, 
Was 270 per cent. greater than that of normal work. 
In other spheres of. labour a like difference was 
Aoled. 

“<A Communist. Saturday represents the entire 
week's work of slack and indifferent labouters.” 

On the Alexander railway, in four hours, five 
lurneps produced 80 small cylinders, the produc- 
tivity bemye 213 per cent. above average. — Twenty 


workers handled 600 poods’ of scrap-iron’ and 70- 


railway-earriage springs each weighing 3) poods— 
this representing a 300) per cent, advance upon the 
normal productivity of labour, 

In a lecture on the Saturdays, delivered at a 
general meeting of the party, Comrade Zinoviey 
spoke as follows:—"'The Saturdays will leach us how 
to increase the productivity of labour; they will be 
a splendid sclrool. A few thousand men, selling the 
masses an example of self-denial, will teach the 
Workes how: to increase the productivity of labour, 
The working class. when if is in power, does not 
think merely of selling others to work. It wants to 
work; bul to work in its own behalf.”’ 

The enormous importance of the Saturdays, to 
the Cofomunist Party, lo the proletariat, and to the 


whole working communily-now in process of forma-, 


lion, is explained by Lefin in the before-mentioned 
pamphlet. He writes: — 

“The organisation Qt ‘Communist Saturdays’ by 
the workers, on their 9Qc1 initiative, is an event of 
incalculable significaect. Wt is only a first step, 
but as such if is of exceptional importance. We see 
in it the opening yeaa of a revolution more difficult, 
more indispensable, more radical, more decisive, 
than the overthrow of the bourgeoisie; for it is the 
victory over our own apathy, our slackness, our 

elly bourgeois selfishness; it is a victory over the 
habits shich the evil heritage of capitalism has trans- 
milled bs the worker and the peasant. When this 


fry oe 
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victory shall have been consummated, then and then 
only will a new social discipline, a Socialist disci- 
pline, have been established; then and then only will 
the relapse lo capitalism have become impossible; 
then and then only will Communism be invincible. 
“We should do well to medilale deeply on the 
significance of the ‘Communist Saturdays,’ that we 


may derive from thé study of this splendid initiative 


the overwhelmingly important practical lessons il 
¢Canteach-. 2. \ 
“Tt would the an excellent thing if we were’ lo 
expunge the word Communism from the vocabulary 
of ‘everyday life, if we were to forbid the current 
joose employment of the term, if we were to allow il 
to be used only to denole genuine Communes which 
have shown themselves to be workable, which are 
admitted by the whole surrounding population to 
have demonstrated their capacity for Communist 
functioning.’ Begin by showing that you are your- 
selves able to do unpaidylabour, in the interest of 
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society, in the interest of all the worke 
are able to ‘work like true revolulionists 
the productivity of labour, lo set ar 
others. Then you will haye earned thes 
to yourselves the proud name of “Corp 

“Prolelarian labour of such a kind 4h 
and practically realised in the ‘Comu@nist Satur- 
day’ will inspire the peasant class w§h ‘ove and 
respect for the proletarian commonwe$lth. Such 
labour, and nothing else,will definitely Fonvince the 
peasant that our cause is just, that Ccanmunism is 
Just. This‘alone will persuade fie peBsant to be- 
vome our. disinterested - collaborator § ‘In other 
words, this alone will enable-us comphgely to solve 
the problem of food-supply, will etable Us to triumph 
once for all over capitalism in the doma } af the pro- 
duction and distribution of bread. | Theft: aill ensue 
the undeniable consolidation of Commu oF 


3; that you 
fo Snerease 
example to 
‘ht lo apply 


Fritz Adler Threatens the Austrian Bourgeoisie, But--- 


Frilz Adler threatens the Austrian bourgeoisie, but 
they are idle threats. 

Under the title, ‘‘A) Serious Warning,"’ the 
“Arbeiler Zeitung’ publishes the fotlowing resolu- 
lion, passed on April J0th by the execulive committee 
of the Soviets of German Austria:— ~ 

“The Labour organisations of Austria have never 
ceased working resolutely and wilh discipline in 
order that the revolutionary transformation rendered 
inevitable by the war nt be effected by mutual 


‘ 


understanding, and in ordep that the’new instilulions 
may be brought into existehee without any breach of 
public order. Bul we watn the bonrgeoisie against 
false interpretations of the calm manifested by the 
workers, . The proletariat has inallerably determined 
to realise by the establishment of Socialism the ad- 
vances rendered possible by the defeat of Austro- 
German Imperialism. The vicissitudes of electoral 
arithmetic will not be able lo place obstacles in the 
road of the wotkers. The real relationships between 


the various forees in this country are not affected by 


the existence of a bourgeois majority in the commil- 
lees of the National Assembly. The proletariat 
knows itself to be the class which has to decide issues 
of State, In all circumstances, it will unhesitatingly 
throw its legitimate influence into the scale. “The 
Workers will not allow a few representatives of ex- 
ploiting capital in. the National Assembly to trample 
on their rights. 

“The proletarial remains calm, «onvinced tha 
Socialisation will be honestly carried out. It i 
uhsolutely delermined to work vigorously towards 
this end. The governmental scheme, drafied unde 
the wgis of the exploiters, represents merely ou 


minimum demands, and cannot be regatded as any- 
thing more than the first step towards die: inevitable * 
social transformation. For this reasop, we invite 
the bourgeois parties lo renounce their#-riminal de- 
sign of modifying the Socialisation scReme in any 
capilalist, sense, They must not eveg allempt to 
postpone the examination of the scheme§7~ The terms 
ot the vole upon the question of exprapriation will 
show clearly what we have to expe>t-from_ the 
National Assembly. These terms will Sow whether 
the National Assembly fully understands the gravily 
of the situation, and whether it realise’ the inalter- 
able resolve of the proletariat. 


“On behalf of the Executive Cam rittee of the 
Workers’ Saviel of German] Ad styia, 


“A. BAUER 
“FRIEDRICH ADLER.” 


Fritz Adler, having lost his Sovialis® convictions, 
would seem to have lost his sense of tbe ridiculous 
as well. 

Fritz Adler helps Herr Renner ‘aigl: the other 
Socialist traitors in Austria to disarm U2 Conimunist 
workers, He is thus lending aid toghe Austridn 


against the generals and the. bourgeofiel we look 
upon them as nothing more than scrap§ of paper, al 
Which the workers und bourgeoisie alikyJaugh. —. 

Bear in mind, Cilizen Adjer, that iffzou give the 
devil an inch he will lake an ef. ; 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


A Letter from France. 


We particularly wish. (o draw our readers’ atten- 
thon. to the subjolijest letter, tt Is of extreme 
interest, and gives mclpar picture of our French 
comrades’ efforts. ‘Wetsope for similar letters from 
other Jands. -EDITQRIAL NOTE 


Day by day we may eas the growth of the revolu- 
tionary spirit in Franae?r The time when a half- 
dozen or so of imprisdhbei® Anarchists and as many 
Riendakans and Zimmeceseridiuns, scattered through 
the Socialist Partly ang? ues trade unions, seemed to 
be preaching in the di&ett is now no more than a 
distaht memory. ~The Buigularity ef Albert Thomas 
and Marcel Sembal, Sogj gpt Ministers if you please, 
has vanished like the ssime3 of yester year. Events 
move rapidly, and a cribskpproaches.  Demobilisa- 
tion, (though delayed ak-atuch as possible and. still 
incoraplete, has sent Mi into the towns and the 
rurabdistricts hundred& S{{thousands of poilus upon 
whom the lessons of %3€war have not been lost. 
Henri Barbusse had ali &> shawn them to us in the 
trenches, plastered Wille, bleeding and wretched, 
admiting Liebknecht at? «cierishing the new revolu- 
tionary gospel in POLSpad 1916, nearly two years 
before the vietory of ([o@gprofetarian revolution. in 
Russin, more than Weavers before the martyrdom 
of Livbkneeht. | The 2 asnorities might do. their 
ulmost to stuff the Mt eae head with patriotic 
literature; fhe, men we PRready thithi: ig their own 
thoughts and already EES AIS Of ther own. | Since 
they netupned to their anesides there fas heen a 
sudden and irresistibhd ovement Wethe Left, dis- 
placing the eentre of brakity of the Labour move- 
ment. The official feast 28 are now generals with- 
out an wrmy. The at®2? dodgers and those who 
honestly believed in UL t@rase-making of the war 
for righ the war for Sumanal defence, and the rest 
of il, now at a loose eb Sind it extremely difficult 
te mainthin their bala? a-etween the revolutionary 
‘masses pn the one Lrne and their own ‘official 
Socialism on the others nor the ‘latter is gently 
crumbling to pieces, © Suge is the explanation of the 

vasition becupied by Use entrists, from Longuet to 
Mareel Cachin, whose Beeches and whose wrilings 
in “VHurmanilé,"’ “Le Be Gailaire,”’ ete.. are devoted 
lo the defenee of Soviederg pul who refuse to be eak 
with the promrades w3eekive been Ministers."" and 
with the candidates "teathe Ministry, with the 
Renaudelg. and ‘the Tlis&Bses on this side ofthe 
Rhine. tha Scheideman sd the Eberts in Germany. 
Marcel Cachin, a moder 2 Centrist. who since the 
viclory of the ex-Minorg.s wins has become editor of 


“THumanite,"’ continues from the Parliamentary 
rostrum to utter revolutionary harangues against in- 
tervention in Russia. . His approval of the eae 
among the French troops at Odessa, his appeals to 
revolt. his articles which at times seem strangely out 
of place in the columns of what used to be Renaudel’s 
journal, show clearly that the leaders are now being 
led by the revolutionary masses. 

Furthermore. the Bolshevist peril is daily denounced 
by the chief newspapers. The “Temps."" in serious 
semi-official style, stizgmatises Cachin, Mayéras, and 
Longuet as Bolsheviks, so that one cannot forebear 
smiling. / Reho de Paris’ affirms that Bolshevism 
has now taken official root in France, and Vituperates 
through all its colurnns against the “bad French- 
nen” who have acclimatised the noxious weed. The 
guller press, which lives by blackmail and sensa- 
lionatism, the papers of MM. Bunau-Varilla, Letellier 
(lombert-Lenoir® ete. are never weary of retailing 
“BRalshevist alrociti®X’ and of talking about the 
“red terror’’ at Petrograd. If we are to believe 
these gentry, ‘the streets of Petrograd ard Moscow 
are blocked with the eorpses of those who have 
perished from famine tr pestilence, for the autho- 
rities cannol cope with the task of burying the dead.” 
At this moment the cinemas of Paris are showing a 
film entitled “'Bolshevist Barbarism."' 

Beyond question, Bolshevism, -intervention, the 
social revolution. are regular topies of discussion. 
“ha France Libres” the organ of the forty-one {or 
forty-Lwod Patriotic Sdeialist Deputies, a paper well 
suppligt with Russian news, was the first to pub- 
lish the manifesto of the Third International, subse- 
quently reproduced by “PHumanité." Praises: of 
Leniy and Trotski are common in the Socialist press, 
T have before me an atticle from “UHumanité” ex- 
tolling ““Letin’s britliaot inspirations,” which make 
of him; ‘‘one of the learing statesmen of our day.’ 
Fur Shetmtice: the personal integrity of the leaders of 
the Russian revolution tis freely acknowledged even 
by those who were Wort to abuse them. 

It is no longer the fashion to affect ansaristocratic 
contempt for. the Russian revolution. ~ There are 
good reasons for the change of front, for the danger 
has grown manifest, and warnings must be emphatic. 
Consequently while Gustave Hervé, the buffoon, 


“It is well known that M. Lenoif, owner of “ Le 
Journal,” was sentenced to death forhaving bought 
this newspaper with German gold, find that Charles 
Humbert, senator and| super-patriot, another owner 
of “ Le Journal,’ schaneedintitth being privy to these 
intrigues, barely escaped penal servitude. 
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counterposes to the class struggle of Teuloniy 
Socialism the class collaboration of his own '‘French 
Socialism, '’ and while he advocatee the formation of 
a National Socialist Party—M. Letailleur (who writes 
under the pseudonym of “‘Lysis’’). man of business 
and edilor of ‘‘Démveratie Nouvelle,"” spins iperens 
yarns upon the “imminent universal revolution.” In 
his opinion the. revolution will break out first in 
Haly, and will then make its way across the Alps. 
This limé, perhaps, M. Lysis may be a true prophet, 

To avert the perils of Bolshevist propaganda, the 
hoardings are covered with proclamations, pictures; 
and manifestoes, Which have the very opneae effect 
lo that desired by their authors. | Fhey arouse 
curiosity‘and awaken interest. No one is astonished: 
now, thal they find answers. One way in which they 
are answered is by ‘‘slickers."" These are fret 
quently pasted over the anti-Bolshevik placards, and 
their tex( usually ends with the words, ‘‘Long livd 
the Soviels!” 

Wo need hardly be said that there is an anti-Bol: 
shevist Press. Burtsev still publishes ‘* La Causa 
Communeé,"” which nobody reads, although it: purs 
ports to be writlen in French. The newspaper 
world sings Burtsev's praises. Ile can see only two 
forces in Russia, Lenin and Kolchak, and, of course. 
he adjurds all true Russians, all good Russians and 
friends of Russia, to close ranks around Kolchak. 
Taking alarm at Finnish desizns for aggrandisement, 
he insists that Petrograd must be occupied by the 
Allied trovps. In Burtsev'’s case we certainly have 
good reayon for pulling the question sso often pro- 
pounded during the war, Where does the meney 
come from? His agency “Union” has a large staff: 
there is no dack of funds for printing. But the 
answer to the question is obvious, 

A new anli-Bolshevist organ has recently been 
founded. “La Garde Blanehe”’ is at onee anti-Bol- 
shevik and anti-Semile. Ho describes itself as ‘ta 
counter-revolutjonary journal.’ | The quill-drivers 
who write for this periodical wish to setsup a While 
organisation to counteract the power of the Reds. 
Marxism and Bolshevism, according to them. are 
both of Jewish origin. These writers are fairly well 
informed concerning the revolutionary movement, 
and they do their utmost to distort all the facts re- 
lating to-it. Thia,must be lucrative work. Quite 
recently they were clamouring for a court-martial 
and the guillotine as a short way to deal with Pérical 
and his friends, Short and simple. The matter is 
of no importance, except for the indication it gives 
as to the stale of mind of the five-and-twenly or 
thirty lawyers and nen of means who subsidise ‘La 
Garde Blanche.”" If the terrors of the French bour- 
geoisie sre already so shamelessly and stupidly dis- 
played, if these fears pan be so readily exploited, we 
may assume that the bourgeoisie sees the wriling on 
the wall. 

There can no longer be any doubt as to the Eeft- 
ward trend of the'masses. A-few examples. almost 
insignificant facts, will suffice & show the vast 
change which a single year has “ffected in the out- 
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look of the Freneh worker. As one ingguee among 
many, | choose the physiognomy of a dist Socialist 
mevting | allended not long ugo. J8s4 Longuet, 
Renoudel, and Loriot were lo speak, re xgerlively re- 
presenting the three sections into whigethe Unified 
Socialist Parly is now in fact divided. §ibe hall was 
packed with workers, soldiers, shojfy assistants, 
clerks, aml soon. From the first the @edience split 
into two factions, and it was obvions U@$2h* revolu- 
lionaries predominated. — Loriot spo§= Yirst, and 
received an ovation. His speech wih definitely 
Commutist. He develed himself toe aces Wil- 
son's double-facgd policy of intervent®e} Quoting 
Gorki, he said that Wilson is now the leB44r of world 
Imperialism.-—Longuet took np his p§*able in de- 
fenee of Wilson, describing the Presi if as a sin- 
cere democrat, a great democrat. ‘Wki is mis- 
informed.’ Lonqaet had a quiet hearf-2, for Lon- 
guel. because his paper, ‘Le Populair§.! continues 
to defend the Russian revolution, is §34 regarded 
Wilh- goodwill by these who fail to $3yngnise the 
dangers of the polices be has chosen =a policy of 
lacking to and fre!) between the revol@ion and the 
trailors to Socialism. -But directly 1@&o0del rose 
lo speak the storm began. So greal wale hubbub 
that not a word could be heard. To §3:e appear- 


= 


anees, he begged his opponents to pul gg some one 
Who Would explain the reasons for thig-%>struction. 


Sirolle thereupon spoke briefly, saying 
you been a traitor to the working class! 
in power, they would be shooting th 
revolutionaries!’ 

Speaking generally. the patriotic Stfalisis can 
no longer show their faces in public. 9% the other 
hand, among Socialist ae ky who a2ifress: many 
meclings and‘ are favourably receg i by the 
workers, | may mention Alexandre Mang heen 


Long have 
“jl sou were 
test of the 


sympathetic to Bolshevism), and Maug elépine 
(Minorilian belonging to, the Verfeuil tnd Loriot 
group). 

The Centrists (Longuet’s group} allegg+ w justify 
their middiecourse by appealing fo (By mture of 
the Freneh peasants, who ares they 5 ulrerly 
opposed to resolution, In addition, th® blaine the 
Russian Bolsheviks for Raving compl§'ely broken 
with democracy. On the whole, as aby Happens, 
the Centre wobbles indecisively. Nev @4hicless, its 
Irend is Leftward, in spite of the best @3orjs of the 


leaders. Ere tong. unquestionably, thefigote active 
epyments in this Left wing of the Centre# Gill join the 
Communist Pgrty. 

Greal publm demonstrations: whiehggecome in- 
creasingly revolutionary, indicate tha! fi French 
proletariat has an urgent desire for : ih. The 


“democratic’™® Governments of the Fo 
never aulhorised Socialist demonstrati 
which have actually taken place of la 
Jaurés demcnstration, the tumultuous | 
the burial of ‘Lorne, the countersiem 
July (th, have heen signs of the times. 
a workman Who had been killed by a 
the First of May. All the Paris work 
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his funeral & few days 4:#4r. The demonstration 
was joinUy organised bxai84 C.G.T., by the Socialist 
Parly, by the Parliamen®:@tGroup, and by the Free- 
thinkers; more than 300#%4 persons took part in it. 
There was no question o&mehibition or interference. 
The police would have #44 absolutely swept away 
by the force 6f the work@s.: Their resistance would 
have gone for nothing, atma resistance of the former 
leaders wilhin the move#an" went for nothing. . The 

lice, therefore, kept Sat fol the way. The old 
leaders, makung the be-" &f a bad job, pretended to 
lead on this occasion.8 GJ>uhaux, who had been 
wounded on-May ist, I##-#:del, Thomas, Mayéras, 
and others, fieaded the ©o8vssion lo Pére Lachaise 
Cemetery. The hearsameds covered with flowers, 
wreaths, anjl sprays, ewsed wilh red streamers. 
Lileralure sdilers with 1m2 drmlels were selling revo- 
lulignary newspapers ax pwr the place. A number 
of Glrikes were going op yz this lime, and owing to 
the bank clerks’ slrike I8e_r inks were being guarded 
by the soldiers. The *®+#rpstresses were also on 
strike. The melal-wor®@- were preparing to take 
action on June ist. Th .was a grave menace to 
those in authorily, bul same to nothing a few days 
laler owing lo Merrhe=*9 aclion. By the whole 
working population of Ha:fis, Lorne’s funeral was 
seized as ah opportuniZsg fpr displaying the will to 
fight. 

‘Tt was also an op#&-thinity for demonstraling 
againsl the proseculion# @lich had followed the First 
of May. A Russian cog yqide who had been arrested 
in the sireel. and on Weed person had been found a 
lool {not a weapon), wes: fondemned to five years’ 

enal servitude. Berl®#eilo, secretary of the third 

aris branch of the Soc§@4i Party, and several other 
comrades had been sere acted to months of imprison- 
ment. Anvexample offfae] persecution of the Rus- 
sian: may We noled. Bsbienfeld. a wriler of Russian 
birth, art esilic, and cos!2:bylor to Sovialjst journals. 
Was wilhoul either reaé & br explanation interned in 
a concertralion camp Basgre hundreds of Russians 
have been tonfined fora athe and years. Protests! 
voiced anuing olhprs 12 Wsalolé Franee, were fruit 
less. 

The French Gommfi-ts are working in this 
almosphert of slrugg2 fulween the masses and the 
reaction. They displa4 2#-al actlivily. On July 14tn 
(the French national fefaenl, which the reactionaries 
this year wished to lures #29 a day of ‘‘Jingo’’ intloxs 
calion) tle Federaliw4f the Mulilated and the 
‘Anarchist Federation s#6@-teded in organising a revo- 
ulionary icounter-dens @Mration Jed by Comrane 
lenri Torvés. It wasteorcibly broken up. The 

ading newspapers, 48) would have preferred in 
say nothing of the malg-,.twere constrained to admit 
that “these were casig Fits on both sides.”’ 

The alale of mind oa ge soldiers and bine-jackels 
has been symplomalicgys Gile; His well known thal 
the mulinies and the prop’yanda work of the French 
Communist soldiers ag ot bes led to the evacuatidp 
of that town. In Bre-«,siQue-jackels refusing to sail 
lo Russia! were arrese . Chiel-Mechanic Marty is 
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undergoing twenty years penal servilude at Toulon 
for having allempled to hand over the Prothée, 4 
torpedo-boat destroyer, to the Russian Communists: 
During his trial he proudly terucd himself a Bol- 
shevik. 

The Communist? Partly has actually been founded 
in France. Yet more impertant is the fact that the 
Communist movement, which preceded the establish- 
ment of the party and which has a wider scope than 
the parly, continues to spread. The steps which led 
to the formation of the Communist Party wete mainly 
guided by the Syndicalist group of R. Péricat. This 
comrade, editor of ‘'l'Internationale,’’ is of opinion 
thal Franee will pass through the same revolutionary 
stages ax Russia. The Moderate Socialists will first 
come to power, and we nyist make reddy to seize 
power from their hands. - With this end in view, 
Périval’ desires to bring about a union of all the 
revolutionary clements, comprising the Left-wing 
Socialists, the Syndicalists, and the Anarchists. 

Although Anarchist meetings are prohibited, they 
are held under shelter of the trade unions, Com- 
rades Boudoux, Levégue, Génold, Content, and 
Andrieux are among the Anarchists devoted to the 
Soviet cause. They regard the general strike as the 
chief weapon of the revolutionary proletariat, and 
they have n& doubt that the revolution is imminent, 
Andrieux has recently brought information concern- 
ing the state of mind of workers in the provinces. 
St. Etienne, Lyons, and the other great indtstrial 
centres, are just as revolutionary as Paris. Revolu- 
tionary groups are springing up everywhere. Had 
it not been for the intervention, the treason, of Merr- 
heim, the May strikes would have been of outstanding 
importante. 

Sid® by side with the Federation of the Mutilated 
and the Anarchist Federation, in the first rank of afl 
the bodies that are holding public demonstrations, 
we must now place the young people's organisations 
—the Young Socialists, the Young Syndicalists, the 
Groups of Revolutionary Students, The young intel- 
lectuals are permeated with revolutionary ideas. 
Their Jeaders, among whom may be mentioned 
Georges Pioch and P. Vaillant-Couturier, are in 
everything that is afoot. ; 

A few words must now be said concerning the 
press of the forward movement. Under the impul- 
sion of the masses, the Socialist organs have been 
forced to adapt themselves fo the situation, to be- 
come revolutionary, to defend the Soviets from day 
to day. such is the position of the: three dailies, 
““THumanité,’’ ‘Le Populaire,’’ and ‘Le Journal du 
Peuple’’ (edited by Henri Fabre, with the collabora- 
lion af H. Torres, Léon Werth, Séverine, Charles 
Rappaport.’ Boris Souvarine, and R. Verfeuil). 
Georges Pioch continues to produce ‘‘Les Hommes 
du Jour,”” a weekly, which addresses ilsell chiefly 
lo young intellectuals and artists; it was one of the 
first periodicals to announce its unstinted admiration 
for the leaders of the Russian revolulion. Pierre 
Brizon and Marcelle Capy edit ‘‘La Vague,'’ which 
has a wide circulation owing to its revolutionary 
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lone. Brizon is loath to cast in his lot frankly with 
the Bolsheviks, but every line of his journal shows 
that he has no doubt as to what his readers’ sym- 
pathies are. To the School Teachers’ Federation 
the revolutionary movement is indebted for such good 
fighters as Lucie Colliard, Helene Brion, the two 
Maydéux, Chauvelon, and Marcel Marlinet; their 
organ, ‘‘I'Ecole de la Fédération,"' carries on valu- 
able revolutionary propaganda. The revolutionary 
Syndicalists publish ‘‘I'Internationale, explicitly 
Communist, edited by Péricat, and ‘La Vie 
Ouvridre,"’ edited by P. Monatte, Rosmer, etc. 
“L'Avenir Internationale,’’ on which André Girard, 
Boris Souvarine, Amedée Dunois, Boudoux, Dumou- 
lin, elc., collaborate, is Syndicalist and Anarchist in 
trend. The Anarchist organ, ‘‘Le Libertaire,"’ sup- 
pressed during the war, has reappeared, and has a 
ureat circulation, The contributors to various ex- 
linct periodicals ‘Ce qu'il faut dire,”’ ‘La Plebe,"' 
and ‘‘Franchise’’ (notably Rhillon, Content, Génold, 
and Le Rétif), devole their energies lo the resusci- 
lated ‘“‘Libertaire."’ Comrade Anquetil founded a 
periodical called ‘'Le Bolshevist."" The democratic 
censorship refused to allow it to appear with so sub- 
versive a title. Jt is now issued under the spicy 
name of ‘Titre Gensuré,"’ and ils rirculation has 
recently doubled. 

It will be seen that the French Communists have 
quite a number of periodicals in which (6 disseminate 
their views. There is no doubt that if they could 
get together, their influence would be greatly en- 
hanced. The foundation of the Communist Party 
was largely the work of the Committee of the Third 
International founded by the Zimmerwaldian group 
of the Unified Socialist Party. This group, led by 
Comrade Loriot, exercises a growing influence. 
Recently a committee has been formed to study the 
problems which the new-born Communist Party has 
to face. This committee consists of Zimmerwaldian 
Socialists, of Syndicalists, and Anarchists-—all ure 
active trade unionists. The Zimmerwaldians are 
Cartier, Louise Saumoneau, Chauvelon (school 
teachers), Loriot (teachers), Louise Kauffman and 
Monmousseau(railwaymen), -The Syndicalists are 
P.. Monatte, M. Martinet (school teachers); Péricat 
(secrelary of the Builders’ Federation), Hasfeld 
(secretary of the Hatters’ Union). The Anarchists 
are Sirolle and Dondon (Baskelmakers’ Union). 

Frédéric Stackelberg, sometime contributor to the 
“Guerre Sociile,’’ has also joined the movement. 

Among the organisations which have been the first 
to join the Third International and the Communist 
Parly may. be mentioned: the Young Syndicalists of 
the Seine, the Socialist Federation of the Rhone, the 
Angouléme branch of the Socialist Party, the 
Socialist Federation of Vauchise, the Builders’ Union 
of Marseilles, the Finistére School Teachers’ Union, 
the Internationalist Group of Nimes, etec., ‘ele. 

The Communist Party looks forward to organising 
the, French Soviets by giving a liberal autonomy to 
these three fraternal trends. The trade unions, the 
co-operatives, the ‘revolutionary groups, the com- 
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munes, the Freethinkers, and the tenans_ groups, 
will participate in the elections. = &'I'Inter- 
nationale, ‘’ Paul Jouteau has briefly sum :®ised the 
aims of the new Communist Party: 

‘Complete self-government for the Con®ine. No 
hourgeoisie, no proletariat, no God, no n&iNlers, no 
capitalism, no salariat.” Temporary dictaership of 
the proletariat until Communism has beadhsconsph- 
dated. No complicaled machinery, no lonzasdeeches. 
The day for serious organisation has arrsad We 
invite the French. Communists to followS8s along 
this road. Towards the Communist orga®Fafion of 
the workers hy hand and brain. For Gi Third 
Internalional!"’ 

& e e 

The masses, even those who have note to do 
with any revolutionary organisation, the s:&stes in 
the streels, are becoming increasingly *~rethful. 
They incline more and more lowards dird¥s action. 
You will not forget the ceaseless activilR~ of the 
Tenants’ Union, directed against M. Vavitgur [Mr. 
Vullure, emblematic of the town landloregy¢ house 
profiteer.—E. and C.P.]. Now al lenglig.pe con- 
sumers’ leaguag, weary of fulile parleyingss xnd use- 
less petitions, are preparing lo take the ¢arcer, the 
retailer, the profiteer by the throat. In meee places 
it has come to blows between consumerss hn un- 
scrupulous shopkeepers, and this is only a testinning. 
Quite recently, in the central markets &= Paris, 
remarkable scenes took place. The new pr®™s fixed 
by the authorities were not satisfactog toKhe-Con- 
sumers' League, and on the morning of AuSest 12th 
this body organised a demonstration at Useccntral 
market. Should we call it merely a demor?*ration? 
The profiteers were thrashed, their stalls ®4re torn 
to pieces, and the field of battle was str@?n with 
trampled fowls, ‘vegetahles, broken ere ete. 
Despite the intervention of the police Bad the 
republican guard, it was impossible to resvete busi- 
ness. The demonstrators then paraded thatstreets 
of Paris. Wherever their‘appreach was sxnatlled, 
the shops were hastily closed. Next merdyqg the 
traders al the markets refused to sell, and se food 
supply of Paris was held up. Disturbances aecurred 
in all the markets, for feeling ran high on kz sides. 
Here the crowd cleared a shop-frent; there &> shop- 
keepers mobbed a ‘‘Matin"’ reporter who wat noting 
down their prices. The authorities are at tnger wits’ 
end. On the one hand the cilizens of Parisse-em to 
have made up their minds that they will nse allow 
themselves lo be plundered any longer as tly were 
plundered during the heyday of the war. evga the 
other hand the: shopkeepers .are on strike, fd, of 
course, the powers that be sympathise with t#9 shop- 
keepers, “‘Energetic measures will be wacn to 
maintain order."’ The old song! Tf‘the corz.amers, 
for their part, also take energelic measures and if 
ovr comrades know hdw to intervene at tse right 
moment, the owners, the profiteers, sed -the 
“‘coppers"’ will haveca lively quarter of an evar. 


August, 1919, JEAN FABUICR. 
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Progress of ‘the International Communist Movement 


Socialism in Great Britain. 


@ya_ well-known Communist, 
in® letter to Lenin. It gives 
present condition of the 
england, and definitely for- 
» Of the relationship between 
cli }mentariom. 
dpty ie a detailed exposition of 
i on the question. 
, which are of extreme in- 
o us by Lenin for publica- 


a he picture of 
Socialist movement 


Comrade Lenin's 
the Oommunist out 
These two docu 
terest, have been e 
tien. -EDITORIAL 


July 16th, 191% 
Dear Comrade Lenin, a 

Tam loygim: for.a talk with you. | As 
I:see the matter, our-i9ement in Great Britain is 
ruined by Parliamentag¢&, and by the County Cotin- 


cils and Town Gouncg’.€ People wish to he elected’ 


to these bodies. The suority wish to exercise their 
electoral rights. All xk rk for Socialism is subor- 
dinaled to these ends. Secialist propaganda is shp- 
pressed for fear of logit woles. Those elected, full 
of self-importance, s! Pie utinost tolerance forthe 


abuses of the capilelel fystem. 
1 am convinced 2:48 it is impossible—in this 


country, at least—-lo NE ena revolutionary spirit in 
persons who want to Sb elections. Class consei¢us- 
hess seems to vantis } the- elections draw. nigh. 
A party which gainye gp toral successes is a party 
lost as far as revolidgyary action is concertied 
You know how thing aohd in this country, hut Livill 
give a summary acchand of}our parties, They are 
the following :-— 

4. The Labour Pagtt. 
gamatlion for politicyg }) 
‘outlook, lacks idealigs$ 

2. The Independed 
extent bourgeois in f 


mainly a trade-union arhal- 
rpases. His narrow itidts 
indlis not Socialist. 


iposition and opinion, and 
> ullra-religiots, 
~t Party fancies itself th be 
ian the EL.P.. but is often 
communist outlook. Both 
wch of electoral suecesges, 
ained su¢h suceesses They 
wm the workers. err: 
6. The revolution: industriq! workers, those 
who believe in dired); $-tion, are’ the most hopeful 
elements. Among ft-fn there are men of ghreal 
ability and with wicf S}ripathies, endowed too with 
the subbornness wich will be essential when the 
revolution comes. Rit they offen lack organising 


many of its member} 
3: The Brilish Sofia 
muck more advancedgt 
little better ‘from 1 
these parties think (6 
and when they hag 


. 


almost invariably al ti 


abour Party #8 to a. large, 


capaeily outside the narrow field they have chosen. 
All these sections have been influenced toa vary- 
ing degree by the Russian revolution. The official 
leaders of the Labour Party are uneasy, and some 
of theie adherents have gone over to graup 4. As 
regards the LE.P.. inthis body likewise the leaders 
are perturbed. to say the least of it: from this camp, 
too, there have been desertions to the industrialist 
camp. .The BLS.P. is divided. for some of its mem- 
bers are timid and hang in the wind. whilé others 
are moving towards the industrialists. ‘The revo- 
lutionary industrialists have long cherished the idea 
of organising sociely upon a Soviet basis. - Such was 
their scheme hefore Soviets had eyer been beard of 
in the Weal. but their aims have naurally been elari- 
fied by tho news from Russia. Nearly all of them 
are manual workers, chiefly miners and engineers, 
but there are some of them in every industry. They 
have an utter contempt for Parliamentary action, 
and will never enter into an allianee wih a party 
that runs candidates for Parliamentary or local elee- 
lions. The Workers’ Committees and the Shop 
Stewards may be classéd with the revolutionary in- 
dustrial worker$ of gronp 4, but are oflen tess 


‘advanced than these, 


5. The Socialist Labour Parly may te said tobe 
anti-Parliamentarian on the whole. At the last 
general election, however, it ran several candidates, 
thus, fo a large extent, forfeiting the confidence of 
the revolutionary: industrialists, in group 4 of whieh 
its membership is largely composed, 

(i. The Workers’ Socialist Federation is’ smaller 
and younger than the other parties. Owing to the 
circumatances under which iteame into being, a very 
large proportion of its members are women, ulthovgh 
most of its new adherents are men. More than any 
of the others it is the party of the poorer stratum of 
the workers. Its activities are carried on at street 
corners, and its headquarters are in the East End 
of London. At the last annual conference, Whilsun- 
lide, 1919, it transformed itself inte a Communist 
Party, but upon the proposal of Gomrade R. and a 
few sheers. i owas agreed (hat it should continue to 
Work tfader the old name for the present, pending 


the results of-tne efforts that are heing made to forme 


a gniled Communist Party. 

7. The South Weles Sociatist Society. This is a 
logal body ef advanced views, formed a year ago by 
tha Welsh aniners. Its outlook is closely similar to 
that of the revolutionary industrials, ed 

The Communist Party in this country will perhaps 


ee 
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‘be formed by a fusion of the B.S.P., the S.L.P., the 
W-S.F., and the S$.W.S.S. Some declare that group 
4, the revolutionary industrialists, will not join as a 
body, although individuals of this trend may become 
members. J am fairly hopeful as to the possibilities 
of a fusion of all the groups named. 

Why do I tell you all this? To lead up to my 
opinion that the question of action on the Parlia- 
mentary field keeps everything back. The W.S.P. 
and the S.L.P. still cling to the idea of running Par- 
liamentary candidates, and this is repugnant to the 
revolutionary industrial workers, the W-S.F., and 
the S.W.S.S.. 

It will be difficult for you to realise that class con- 
sciousness in this country is a very tender plant, far 
more tender than in any other land. PT doubt if you 
are aware thal political intrigue is at once more 
Vigorous and more subtle in Britain than elsewhere. 

I wish you would let us know your views of action 
upon the Parliamentary field. 1 have read your 
letter to the Finnish Communists. We need such a 
message here. () wish you would wrile something 
to hasten‘our progress outside the limits of re- 
formism. Your words make people think; make 
those think, at least, who really desire the revolution. 
If you were here, | believe you would say: Concen- 
trate your forees upon revolutiqnary action, have 
nothing to de with the Parliamentary machine. Such 
is my own view. T do net believe that there is any 
country in the world in which the extant machinery 
of potitical life is so difficult for the workers to 
control, or that there is any other country in wheh 
that machinery is so aptly constructed to circumvent 
their aims, 


Yours fraternally, 


P.S.—T want to make you understand that, the 
mass of industrial workers; or al any rate an in- 
creasing proportion of (hem, really want a revolu- 
ion, and only need guidance towards ils organisation, 
Rul we are so stow Coo move and the: world owes so 
much to Hussia for having given as a lead! You 
tell us that determining ronditions have led to the 
result, and. of course you are right. But your clear 
exposition of this fact opens new vistas, As we read 
your wrifings, we understand that in Russia a 
lengthy propaganda prepared the people to lake ad- 
vantage of these determining conditions. 
© only we could unite all those who believe in the 
1 Heh May if we could only get them to work for the 

vohition instead of thinking about the elections. 
Apar| from propaganda, we have organisation. to 
consitler, and in this respect we are like children 
lost in a Wood or explorers In an unknown land. 
We have to explore every alley and to be ready to 
seize the favourable chance. We shall do our best, 
but an address or an article from you would help us 
to corncentrale our energies in this direction. Stir- 
ring counsel from you would be of enormous value. 
As for propaganda, people often say here, ‘We are 
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not oul to make treuble; the Governn t ‘3 actions 
will determine the struggle.’ They xf'ak as if it 
were a disgrace to make difficullies fog apitalism! 


Lenin’s Reply. 


August =: = 1919. 


Dear Comrade, 


Your letter of July 16th dF Rot reach 
me until yesterday. 1 am greatly nlp lo you 
for your information concerning the | A Ba move- 
ment, and | will do my best to answer yetih question. 

I have no doubt that among the prffitarians, a 
greal number of workers, the best, the A sincere, 
the most genuinely revolutionary, are h ily to Par- 
liamentarism and opposed to all action ag ¢hy Parlia- 
mentary field. Thi< phenomenon becorg® easier to 
tinderstand in proportion as, in any. gigg eountry, 
capilalist culture and bourgeois demodgey are of 
long standing. In the lands where Parsiamentary 
government is of ancient date, the bou Pe'sie has 
heeome a past master in hypoerisy. (itp aisplearned 
a thousand trieks by which the people'cfi§ be de- 
reived. Jt represents bourgeois Parhampatarism as 
“veneralised demoeracy,’’ as “‘pure d>fuovracy,”” 
and so on, skilfuliy concealing the inmingtrable lies 
between Parliament and the stockeexchanz:. between 
Parliament and the eapilalists; it avails Usel% of all 
the resources of a corrupt press, am), cmploys 
money, the power of capital, to subserve 5 ends in 
every possible way. 

Unquestionably, the Communist Intern: bonal and 
the Communist parties of various countess’ would 
commit an irreparable blunder were they alienate 
those among the workers whe, while gjvocating 


Sovielism, refuse to participate in-the Par Piventary 
strugzle. Jf we keep to generalities, ii} remain 


on the theoretical plane, itis this very p 
that of the struggle for fhe Seviets, for 
Republic, whieh at this: juncture ean : 


rrumme, 
« Soviel 
2 BRhould 


ae epaws 


unile, despite minop differences of opinigy, All the 
honest and sincere pvoluljonists among th A orkers, 
Many Anarchist workers are now conviig}d? advo- 
cates of the Soviet pause, thus showing ‘ nfseives 
lo be good Pomradas and friends, We 14 line that 
they opposdd Marxism only through a gisunder- 
standing. Qrrathet, to speak more accur@-ly, they 
opposed Mirxism peeause official Socgkm, the 
Socialism that was dominant during the §¢ygay of 
he Second International (1889 to 191 OS aetrayed 
larxisin, mnjitilated | Marx's revolutionary’ % aching 
n general, pnd his) weaching on what \B4: do be 
jearned from the Commune, of Paris (187 Pig par- 
icular. 1 have deall with these matters ir Ss book, 
‘The State and Revolution,” and shall not §ewidelay 


fo discuss them furthpr. 
What are We to do, then, ji in any giver guvntry, 
gonvinced Communists, those who are printed to 
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devole alHheir energi 
who are sincere adv 
the “Soviet syslem,"’ $4 
culside Russia), can : 
upon this question of 

I feel thal this aves 
standing importance gil 
struggle far Sr pag ay 2 
the proletarial in ils fiz 
revolulionary form. ir 
-cause with the revolugon 
mistaken upon some gy 
question of secondary pay 
mon cause wilh officak ialists or Social Demo- 
crals who are not — and honest revolulionists? 
who are npt aiming 
he bul who 
a given question oplaigh 
nolions of | ‘sound lacs 
mentarism is al pregan 
secondary | matter. i 
Liebknecht were rig ‘f 

in 


Ee  —— 


revolutionary work, thos 
> of the Soviel power (of 
yple somelimes phrase it 
tile because they disagree 
amentary action? 


e of opinion is of no out- 
* moment. secing thaf the 
is the politiral sfruggle of 
»si, most conscious, most 
beller to make common 
workers when they are 


LZ 


The question of Parlia- 
a question of defail. a 
A Luxemburg and Karl 
n my opinion, when at 
ice of January, 1919, they 
the majorily. the partici- 
1 the elections for the Ger- 
lt: thal is to say. for the 
nbly. But ft goes without 
} more righ} in remaining 
giv. which was making a 
+s would have been wrong 
unt of this difference. and 
ialists of the Right wing — 
as Scheidemann and his 
ith those setvile souls, the 
>. the mutes|who serve the 
hourgrvisi¢, the — s (for thal is all they are) 
like haulsky. Haase 8 nfhig. and the whole group of 
* independent’* Germat- Aovialists. 


For my own part. §§ 
lionary British workest’ 
In participate in the Beg 
ix better ta make thigi 
mation of a vigorous ;w$: 
Communisis compo: 
enumerate. of those a 
and are sinrere partis) 
for inslancr, there i? 4 


Berlin. during the cor: 
defended. in opposili 
pation of the ——s 
‘Tan bourgeois Parligs ‘ 
-Nalional Constituent - 

saying thal they werA a) 
with the Communislil's 
minor tactical ec: ror. = 
to leave the party on 3a 
lo join forces with the ~« 
ig join corees With a 


convineed that the revolu- 


umentary elections. But it 
take than to delay the for- 
king-class partly of Brilish 
f all the elements you 
ympathise with Bolshevism 
def the Soviet Republic. Hf, 
the .S.P. comvinerd Bol- 
sheviks whp, owing opinions they hoid anent 
Parliamentary action? nase ta join with the other 
groups you name lor B.:¢ oundation of a Communist 
Party. the mistake sg-42{Bolsheviks will make!will, 

24 fold greater than the mis- 
Io participate in the eler- 


lions for the Brilish l4/¢rgeois Pariianient. 1 am 
assuming, pf course t those who comprise the 
anti-Pa tarian he olher groups you name 
are of and witll bq workers, and that they do 
not consial {as so off “ ppens in England) of noth- 
ing better ae pra " vs of intellectuals. In thi« 
conneclion,| * Cotmmittees and Shop 


Stewards are of the Wega ice, for they are be- 


ve mistaken in their refusal 
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ual question intimately associated with the Working 
Massts* 

For thal is essential for the Communist Party, that 
it shoukl be*intimately and continuously 
with the working masses, thal il shuukl be able lo 
carry on constant agilalion among the workers, to 
lake part in every strike, lo ansvfer all the questions 
that agitate the minds of the masses. ‘Above all is 
this necessary in such a country as Brilain, where 
hitherto (as, indeed, in all Imperialist lands) the 
Socialist movement and the Labour movement in 


general have been exclusively guided by cliques 


drawn from the aristocracy of labour, persons most- 
of whom are allerly and hopelessly corrupted by 
reformism, whose minds are enslaved by Imperial- 
istic and bourgeois prejudices. Without an uncom- 
promising struggle against lhese elements, without 
the tolal destruction of their authority, without the 
implanting in the minds of the masses the convielion 
thal these leaders are absolutely rotten with bour- 
gevisdom, there can be_no question of a serious 
Commpnist movement among the working classes. 

Thege remarks apply to France, America, and Ger- 
many, no less than to Britain. 

The revolutionary workers who concentrate their 
allack on Parliamentlarism are periectly right in so 
far as thereby they give expression to their repudia- 
lion of bourgevis Parliamentarism and bourgeois 
democracy as_a matter of principle. The Soviet 
power, the Soviel repubiue, that is what Wie working- 
class revolution substitutes for bourgeois democracy; 
the proletarian dictatorship is the lransifional form 
telween Capilalism and Socialism. Criticism of 
Parliamentary government is nol merely justifiable 
and wecessary as a driving ferce in the direction of 
the Sovicl power; but such criticism is perfectly 
sound in so far as if displays an understanding of 
the relative and restricted historical character of 
Parliamentarism, an understanding of its ties with 
capitalism: in so far as if implies a knowledge of the 
fact (hax Parliamentarism, w hile progressive in rela- 
lien fo the instilutions of the middle ages, is reaclion-= 
ar in relation to the Soviet power. 

sul the crilies of Parliamentarism in Eupore and 
Ameriva. when they belong {fo Anarchist and 
Anarchist-Syndiealist’ cireles, are often mistaken 
when they reject all participation in ele clions and in 
action on the Parliamentary field. As I see the mat- 
ler, they suffer here from a lack of revolutionary 
esperience. In Russia. where since the twentieth 
century began we have had two greal revolutions, 
we know how potent may be the influence of Parlia- 
mentarism; we know Whal influence il possesses 
during: revolutionary epochs, and above all while the 
resolution is aclually in progress. Bourgeois Par- 
liaments ought to be swept away, to be replaced by 
Sovielial institutions, This is indubitable. After the 
experiences we have had in Russia. in Hungary. and 
in Germany. il has become absolutely certain that 
such avhange will lake place during the proletarian 
ser 5 ge For this reason we must systematically 
prepare the working masses, must enlighten them 


beforehand concernng the working of the Soviet 
regime; for everyone who wishes to be a real revoju- 


lionist, this propaganda, this agitation on behalf} of 


the Soviets, becomes an obvious duly. But we Rys- 
sians filfilled Wis duly in various ways, and among 
them hy agitation in the Parliamentary arena. Our 
representatives did revolutionary ‘and republican 
work in the wretched Tsarist Duma, which was 
almost entirely composed of members of the owning 
class. Within bourgeois Parliaments, itis possible 
and necessary to carry on a Sovielist propaganda. 

HW may well happen that in this country or-in that 
such an end may be difficult to attain, bul the objec- 
tion is beside the point. We must do everything in 
our power to ensure that sound tactics shall ‘be 
accepted by the revolutionary workers of all lands) 
if the working-class party be genuinely revolution- 
ury, if it be genuinely working class (1 mean, if it 
be closely associated wilh the mass of the workers, 
With the deeper strata of the proletariat and not 
simply with the upper layers), if it be genuinely a 
party, that is to say, an organisation of the revolu- 
lionary vanguard, strongly cohesive, and able to use 
al’ possible means on behalf of revolulionary work 
amang the masses—if it be all these things, such a 
party will cerlainly be able to exercise due ¢ontrol 
over ils Parliamentarians, to make of them real pro4 
pagandists like Katl Liebknecht, instead of ‘‘leaders"’ 
of the proletariat. using’ bourgeois methods, | living 
bourgeois lives, filled with bourgeois concept, and 
plentifully manifesting a bourgeois lack of ideas. 

if this result should prove unattainable in Britain 
by. aj single step, and if, in thal country, diffgrence 
upon the question of Parliamentarism and no other 
cattst were to make it impossible to unite the jadvo- 
cates of the Soviet system, I should regard iti as a 
Valuable stage on the way towards complete junity 
to form tyo Communist parties, both advocating the 
replacement of bourgeois Parliamentarism by a 
Soviet Government. Seeing that the differency he- 
tween them would be so slight, consisting merély in 
the willingness of the one and the refusal of the biher 
lo participate in action on the Parliamentary field, 
it would assuredly be more reasonable for them to 
unile.| But the simullaneous existence of two Gon 
munist parties would be an immense advance upon 
existing condilions, and this duality would probably 
last only during a brief period of transition, pending 
compléle unily and the prompt victory of Qom- 
munism. 

The Soviet Government in Russia, which has pow 
had nearly two years! experience, has been ably {o 
show thal the dictatorship of the proletariat was Sos: 
sible even in a mainly agricultural land. We have 
learned that the dictatorship of the proletariat ran 
maintain itself in conditions of almost incredible 
difficully, can maintain itself by the creation of a 
powerful army—the best possible proof of organisa- 
tion and order. 

But the Soviet Government nas done greater things. 
It has already secured a moral triumph throughout 
the world; for the working masscs (though (he 
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merest fragments of truth concerninggsdvitt Russia 


filler through, and though thousands Iillions of 
falsehoods have been disseminated) lige everywheré 
declared in favour of the Soviet Repigtec. The pro- 


letarians:of the world have realised 
government is the government of th@ gvarkers, that 
it alone can free the world. from e£$tulism, from 
the yoke of capital; that it alone carg put an end to 
the Imperjalist war and bring about @.asting peace. 
That is ue a8 the Imperialists, though (gry dan achieve 
Victories Over isolated Soviet Repub ,<, |will never 
he able ta Sar the world-wide {@viclist_ move- 
ment of the proletariat. 


Communist greetings, 


PVALENIN, 


press will show |you the sort of inforB-ition we re- 
ceive voncerning: what happens in Engggiids— 


“London, August 25th (via Bielo-ost@p)..1-the Lon- 
don arbre of the Copenhagen ne 
¥ 


P.S.—The Tollbwing exiract from - newspaper 


ipaper, * Ber- 
lingske Tidende,’ |wends the following ‘Krum uncer 
date of August 3rd describing the Botshé, xt movement 
in England: 

‘The strikes df (he last few days, aric 
tions, have shaken the English belief th: 
is refractory to Bushevismi. The news@: 
gaged in a lively ‘discussion of the 
authoritles are doingsheir best to prove § 


Yr country 
‘fs are eti- 
tion. The 
{ the ‘plot’ 
atm of the 
eggme. The 
i@vdlutionar 
i@e,thad both 
qgiies* gives 
the houses 
that there 
‘She bour- 
itnitions 
councils of 
yar to be 
oebe taken 


‘hai revela- 
¢ 


dates from tome titne‘since, and that 
conspirators. was to overthrow the existin 
police have acrested the Members of -th 
committee, which, so the ndwspapers de 
money and arms at its disposal. The 
the substance of certain documents found? 
of arrested porsons. These documents alk: 
Was a complete revolutionary ptogramny 
geoisic was to be disarfned; weapons pi 
were to be got together for-the usevof the 
workers’ and. soldiers’ deputies; a Ret ar f 


—~ 


formed; all the functions of the State we 
over by the workers. A revolutionary t¥&ugl wae to 
be established for the trial of political ®&3ninals and 
persons guilty of harsh treatment of md ners. The 
whole food supply of the country was ? be seized. 
Parliament ahd the organs of local se¥}oVvernment 
were to be done away withyand replac® by \revolu- 
tionary Soviets. The working any wos to Bgreduced to 


six hours, and. the midimum weekly wage, to be £7. 


The National Debt was to be poet b- banka, 


the transport rystem, and all the mans t§:froductida 


and distributign, were to be nationalised: 


If the above information is correc&%*, wish to 
express to the British capitalists and ‘a ?rialists, 
and lo their jorgan the ‘‘Times"' (thet -wpalthiest 
newspaper inithe world), my heartfelt gsdks and 
appreciation for their admirable propagt & on be- 
half of Bolshevism. A ie 3 

Continue your efforts, gentlemen of tbr} } Times." 
vay wal do mich to speed the coming otf {sheviem 
n Britain., 


N.L, 
The Kremlin, Moscow, 
August 30] 1919. 
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Resolution of ithe Communist Party of Bulgaria Concerning 


the Situation 


in Bulgaria. 


The fir congress of tif Ganmunist Party of Bulgaria 
Yas held in Sofia on tb 2pth, 26th, and 27th of May, 
19. Vassili Kolaroff radia report upon the situation 
of Bulgaria in relation $e home affairs end to foreign 
affairs. After the repo® hagl beer fully discussed, the 
following resolution wag ale pled: | 

1. The congress shards the profound sorrow of the 
Bulgarian people in iad of the dbaths, mutilation, or 
fimprisonment of hundrft of thousands, as an outcome 
of the criminal policy id the heljicose nationalism of 
Bulgaria. It) declares tBat the terrible and world-wide 
catastrophe ia been Bie work bf all the bourgeois 
pasties which, for math: vfurs, headed by the ruling 
rouse have heen xvster sigally poisoning the popular 
mind with nationalism Gind{ Jingo ideas, have been fos- 
tering militatism, have Zeer sacriflemp all the resources 
of the countty to war-gurning for support now to the 
Allied, and now to theqt emtral Powers. The congress 
declares tha{ this policd edtailing the ultimate degree 
of economic jimpoverislé sent and political slavery, has 
entailed the ulter ruin 9! the people. The c'ass justice 
of the bourgevis State gin }ring to atonement for this 
ghastly mnsgacre of th} pefole or for the thousands of 
Reparate crijninal acts4-onlmitted against the laws of 
humanity and of civilispticg: durifg. War upon ourown 
soil and ini foreign lagdey The Communist Party of 
Bulgaria enters its megt ehiphatle protest against the 
wholesale exterminaticg: of the Bulgariah people. It 
declares that nothingg bul ao popular revolutionany 
tribunal established uff.r ghe overthrow of the power 
of the bourgeoisie will®@he nble fo do justie®™ upon all 
thoxe who Huve been the ebecutidners ofthe people. or 
Will be ableto requite fie @imes'of allAhe guilty (haw 
ever highly placed thes: ngiy be), 

2. The party fearles@- declares thfit the monarchist 
ring Is lorgely respom$flelfor the ruin of the country. 
Representitig an antl-pBputur and reactionary force, the 
instrument through wioeh 


: ve botirgeoisie niaintains its 
regime of exploitation Bine 
quite independently cB tl 
monarch, bas lost its Bore 
1 


ea 


persecution, the monarchy, 

perton of any particular 

tive, and fits foundotion in 

the hearta of the peo It must yield place.to the 

-vepublic. Should it re it will be swept away by the 
rising tide bf popular 
The party further d 

bourgeois Parliament 


‘ 
~ 


mor rte 


idignation, 

‘lafes that the whele system of 

riff is likewise: bankrupt. It 
has become plain to :@l tlle world that the democratic 
principles Of Parliameg‘atbam are a mere mask for the 
most outrdgeous dictiaorgtip of a small minority of 
wealthy landed propript orf. capitalists, and financiers. 
The working moszses frdngly |favoured peace. The 
reventcenth Nationalf; 
pence programme. et tthe Will of the cnormous 
— af the peopl Bdig not prevent the Parliamen- 
fariana in the respectiB: cfmps (the Germanophil camp 
of the Government ang th Russophil camp of the Op- 
position) from openly Butéring ‘upon a policy of Jingo 
and beilicose inciterenty-which were in the end to 
de chop country smn most terrible of wars. 


» 
fede oye 


Thile the men of the Bompiofh peaple were pouring out 
their blood upon the Iputl@fieldk, while their wives and 
children were sufferif: the direst privations, the Par- 
Hiament elected, Wy “UP versal and equal suffrage” ond 
the Government baseq upon Parliament were encour- 
aging and defonding Withkveurdicss complacency thoxe 


emuly was elected on a” 


who were battening on the fruits of the people's labor. 
When the catastrophe supervened, when the people 
found itself on the edge of the abyss, the Parliament and 
the Government, aided by all the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois parties, usurped the rights of the nation. 
Fhanks to the state of siege and to the censorship they 
were able to continue their work of ‘Tegenerating™ the 
country that is to say, their work of defending the 
monarchy and the bourgeoisie frou) popular vengeance, 
The maintenance of a system of Parliamentary 
Koverninent renders it possible for the enriched bour- 
ktfoisie to persist in ifs eynical disregard of the popular 
will and to keep the thass of the workers under the yoke. 

3. For these reasons the Compnuimist Party of Bulgaria 

boldly asserts that the populak will, that of the urban 
and rural workers, can lg expressed and realised in no 
other Way than through Soviets of workers’, soldiers’, 
and peasants’ delegates, elected by the, workers, the sol- 
thiers, and the poorer peasants, ho delegates being cone 
{nueusly subject to reeall The éxtant bourgeois: and 
nponarchist Partiatnentary government must be replaced 
by a Sovictist republhean government, in order that an 
end tay be put once for all to the dictacorship of the 
bourgeoisie, and in’ order .that the development cof 
suciety and of the State may take place in accordance 
With the will of the working people. 
The Bulgartan bourgeoisie, Russophils and Germano- 
phils alike, assures the people that it pursues two great 
“national” aims. These aims are, the unifieition of 
the Bulgarian people, and the independence of the Bul- 
arian States The bourgeoiste beld that they could 
not be achleved except through the war, and fo war 
therefore all the oot and material forces of the people 
have been subordinated. What has been the result? 
Instend of independence, the people has secured nothing 
but polite) and economic shivery. The bourgeoiste 
finds that if must trust to the good sense, the generosity, 
nnd the linmanity of the victorious Imperialists, should 
it stil hope for the realisation ofthe national ideals, 

6. The Communist Party of Mulgaria declares hat 
the bourgeoiste, greedy for plunder and conquest, ts 
incapable of bringing about the unity and Independence 
of the people; the party declares that the anti-poputar 
and bellicose bourgeois policy of opportunism and 
sy.cophancy .can lend only to the complete ruin of the 
nation. The party affirms that the right of the Bul- 
Karian people, a right shared by every subjugated and 
‘dependent people, to determine its own destinies freely, 
can be achieved solely by the victory of the toiling 
gunsses over the bourgeoisie nnd-over In.perialisin,. It 
declares that the Balkan peoplos will only be able to 
effect a national union based upon genuine independ: 
enpce.; within the frumework of a Bolkan Federative 
Socialist Soviet Republic, whieh will be joined by athe 
‘Soviet Republics of Macedonia, Dobrudja, ete. 

Tht congress declares -that the bourgeoisie is no 
longer capable of guiding the economic life of -the 
country. Its wars nnd, its poli¢v of rapine have bur- 
dened the State and the national finances with crushing 
debts; have Jed to the rapid concentration of wealth in 
the Hands of banks, joint-stock companies, and indivi- 
dui jeapitalisis; and have entailed the impoverishment 
and the | denyoa tatuerc baer of the poorer poputation in 
tren and country, The development of commerce and 
industry has been arrested; chaos hna enaucd in the 
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field of production; the transport system has been 
destroyed; the food supply has been utterly disorgan- 
ised; the immense majority of the population has lost 
all sense of future security. Capitalistn is totally bank- 
rupt. It must be replaced by a new economic system, 
and the only possible system is Communism. 

The Communis Party of Bulgaria declares that 
Socialism can be realised in no other way than by the 
dictatorship of the workers and the poor. It is by this 
dictatorship that the workers will put an end to'the 
dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, will cancel the war 
debts, will seize capital and the great landed estates 
in their strong grasp, and will place at the disposal of 
the workers’ society all the means of production and 
transport. 

5. Further, the bourgeoisic has shown itself no less 
invapable of ensuring the food supply of the poorer 
population, Jealous to defend capitalist interests, it 
began by resisting State interference in the domain of 
food supply. But when speculation and plunder had 
reached proportions hitherto unknown, and when “the 
tranquillity of the country and the army” had been 
threatened by the increasing prevalence of famine, the 
hourgeoisie had to consent to State control in this de- 
partment. Capital has however known how to avail 
itself of the new instrument, has known how ta make 
of it a means for plundering the hunger-stricken 
masses, The policy of “control of economic affairs” 
championed by all the governmental parties whether 
“Right? or “Left,” has proved an utter failure. 
Throughout the country aes the poorer classes are 
suffering from hunger und privation. 

The Communist Party of Bulgaria declares that an 
adequate food supply for the poorer classes cannot be 
ensured while political power remains in the hande of 
the capitalist classes. Freedom of private trade entails 
poverty and hunger for the immense majority of the 
population. 

Not until the working masses of town and country 
ecize power from the bourgeoisie, not until they take 
the government into their own hands and rule sms 
the instrumentality of Sovicts, will they be able to take 
possession of all the food stocks and the other priime 
necessaries of life. and to organise equitable distri- 
bution, 

6. The bourgeois parties which continue to control 
the power of the State, aware of the rapidity with 
which the ground is being mined beneath their feet, 
are making an intense effort to safeguard their post- 
tien. Hoping to lessen the pressure exercised by the 
mae os, they are sharing responsibility with the parties 
known ag the “parties of the Left,’ “the Agrarians,” 
“the Socialists,” and the Radicals, which hithérte had, 
no share in the government, and which have under- 
taken to help the bourgeois chariot out of the rut into 
which its wheels have sunk. 

But this mancuyre will not save them. The Liberal 
parties, which in 1914, in order to maintain themselves 
at the helm, outraged and deceived.-the people. are 
Jargely responsible for the disasters which have befallen 
Bulgaria. As soon as they had plunged the country 
into war, they lost their heads completely.-- After the 
military successes of the opening phase, they were 
carried away by their passion for conquest and plun- 
der, and they threw the portals wide to frenzied specu- 
lation. In returt for facile promises of huge territorial 
acquisitions, they delivered over the wealth and the 
atrength of the nation to the absolute discretion of their 
allies, and eagerly devoted themselves to plundering 
the occupied territories and to wreaking their will on 
these. By a militarist terror, and a draconian censor- 
ship, by a epy system and by executions, they retained. 
their power over the hungry and exasperated army and 
ee After the defeat, they voluntarily effaced 
homectves in the hope of esenping the wrath of the 
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musses, but gave unreserved support the new 
government, devoted to the Entente. - ” [se certified 


patriots who; hand on heart, swore th: 
accept the whole Oe, compaartl for thei 
not be able to elude this responsibility. 
fear “the strict military justice’ will 
threatened the parties of the “Left” now 
the day is speedily coming when they wi 
the revolutiobary tribunal of the hatior 
tunist bourgebis parties are equally resp« 
crushing of Bulgeria. Without ever havi 
fe account for their misdeeds during 1} 
when they criminally led the country int 
culminated if. ruin, defeat, and disme 
soon as the great Paaepeen war broke 
tened to advocate Bulgaria's particip 
struggle. When the Liberal Government 
an alliance vfith the Central Powers, th 
opportunists, though they had been pron# 
plils, ignominiously stripped to fight on &@ 
Furling the gld flag, they “enthusiastica 
the Government, voting the war eredits 
other speciai war Jegislation, They contir 
port througheat the hostililies, enconragin 
ment in its insatiable greed for territory 
exchange a chance’ of sharing in all ths 
of profiteering offered by the prolongatio 
After the fall: of Rados)avoff, the erstwh, 
coalition continued his‘policy, and turne 
to the clamours of the people for imm 
This coalition with the aid Me German tro 
to effect the bloody suppression of th&gimutiny of 
Radomir'’s soidiers. Desiring to save- ti monarchy 
and the bourgeoisie, it Would consent onl he sacrifice 
Tsar Ferdinand, whd’ was manifestly tf object of 
general detesintion : 
The responsjbility of the “Teft” parties 1ff< in power 
is equally grave, The Agrarinns and ff Radicals 


pthey would 
4-cllons, will 
$ey need not 


‘hich they 
‘| power; but 
iave to face 


3 The oppor- 
sible for the 
been called 
2 and 1913, 
qvars which 


rallied to 
nd all the 


rs this sup- 
3 lie Govern- 


~of the war. 
Russophil 
~a deaf ear 
sinte pence. 
=, was able 


voted all Radoslavoffs qmilitary credits, §trd openly 
supported his; nafionalist!and Imperialist Bg uicy. The 
“broad Socialisty” abstained, not daring» vote the 
credits; but they did not hesitate to underB ise a Euro- 
pean tour as Radoslavoff's agents, to cared on propa. 
xanda in faveur of victorious Hulgarian gfitionaliam. 


Throughout the war they were tha devoterpg-rvants of 
the Governmeht, and were commended fog heir devo- 
taon to the boyrgeoisie, The parties of the @.cft,” and, 
apeve all, the Agrarians, did not miss any eportunitica 


or collettingstacir share of the mhnna whidg “fell from 
hraven” duyey the continuance af hostilities 

The Communist Party of Bulgnria decleg: that the 
“Left! ecoajitiun cabinefs, the former one & Jese than 


bankrupt houggeoisie and monarchy to mg 
rule over ethe toiling masses. JF. devlareé 
“Left” pace , the Agrarian, the Radics 
“broad Socialists,” 


arial posts 
have sold theig Socialism and the interest of 8 ¢ workers 
to the court and-the bourgeniate, are opeyiy playing 
the patt of topla of the counter-revolution.» The ‘sate 
munist Party of Bulgaria denounces them S$ the face 
of pll the workers, and urges:the maases 1-& to allow 
thymselves to pe duped by the rhetoric of Gdrnmental 
doclarations, put to close ranks against al®he ruling 
parties, be thay “Right or be they “Left,” S:> all alike 
are the humiile servants and the bodyygudsda of the 
monarchy and the capitalist order. 

7. The coalition Government, emeny comymecd of the 
representatives of the “Left parties, haa pried incom. 
petent to britig any alleviaton to the posigon of the 
mnrses or to isolve the great problema thag press for 
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solution. It has stag. 1 Sat the most urgent need for 
the country is the i,-ud,of an appeal for “order and 
tranquillity.” It -ias opntinued to move atong the 
beaten track of fay-lyed and viclence. Notwith- 
standing the solemn gycdaes of the partics of the “Left,” 
it rules by means o%4 wtate of e, the censorship, 
and the spy systema, y¢ bas been unable to ensure 
tolerable canditions ah ype State employers, and now, 
by arlitrary dismissag“ sunt in throwing many of them 
into the street Vag Jjgdoes the working class seck 
from the Governmety ‘ye, defence of itx rights and the 
satisfaction of itx d-..0eeds. The workers continue 
to suffer from the arly. ary conduct of their employers; 
unemployment aid lwrarr decimate their rankx. The 
proletarianisation of £' gpoorer cjJasses, who are over- 
«helmed witht privawspa minkes i, ws strides, New 
and heavy taxation }a@- wen imposed upon the workers 
and the poor, While w= sarties of the “Left endeavour 
to placate them by padrg-ing to confiscate war profits 
all illegally gainem-_clth, the Government of the 
“Left,” increasing th@’ib content of the masses by all 
its deings, rages Wily rejoulled fury against the Bol- 
shevist peril and thy,= who foment it, the “narrow” 
Scialisits, It bas gvggrd a campaign of calumny 
against Bolshevism, sp-ca-lessly accusing the “narrow 
Socialists o [being tpeiaurse of the postponement of 
the lileration of warkitg-orers, and also of being re- 
sponsible for the occ} yg yon of Bulgaria. The Govern- 
ment systematically » «-e¥s forcible methods to check 
the activities of ther erarrow™ Socialists among the 
masses. It has repeewassy mobilised large bodies of 
—— against frade-©raq branch meetings and public 
teelings for the vwW--4-rs; it has arrested active 
Socialists; and it hak zdeséd party clubs, At Pernik 
it sent an armed forc® #2. inst the miners” lodge, seized 
the archives of the ®—*-n, arrested and imprisoned 
several hnndred of (Wh ilidre advanced spirits, and en- 
deavoured to enforc§ €% death penalty against the 
leaders. 

It hands are stalig< avith the blood of the prole- 
teriat of Slivna. pas it Ix fiercely attacking the 
Tr Worker«x” gwc4n and the Tobacco Workers’ 
Union. With feverisg :activity it is consolidating all 
the forces of the cox x-revolution for thé struggle 
against Rolshevism; B = organising military lengues, 
stirring up the army 24 preparing the troops for a 
sanguinary collision +m: the masses, among whom 
the leaven of disconta@-cs« vigorously at work. Never 
did the bourgeoisie ans "ar monarchy find more faithful 
bodyguards than ther; ¢§-mbers of the Government of 
the “Left.” 

The Communist Padi of Bulgaria protesta most 
energetically against stisolicy of the Government of 
the “Left.” a policy 2741 upon fraud and violence. 
It assures the revolut@saay proletariat that the parties 
of the Left are the sx<zants of the counter-revolution 
in Bulgarian. The Bulsacan workers and peasants will 
not be able to-lake coca; ower until they havé over- 
thrown, not the bourga =-= alone, but in addition these 
parties of the reactions 3+: : 

8: The “narrow” Soy eats, outspoken enemies of war 
and of the bellicoxe - sgsalist policy, vigorously op- 

the Dalkan waeatgid wa the masses what 
would be the outcon®sit these wars. Their activitp 
against war was red.ea43d when the Russophils and 
the Germanoplhills bega2asucir respective endeavours to 
involve Bulgarian in #%:tyorld war. Anawering the 
mobilisation order by B16 kiting a ke to the working 
clase. they have since 8444 and to the last stuck boldly 


to their . Theis vigorously the 
military credits, and ta 44% ut of their ability they 
resi the Govern:#2821 ley of cat’ and 

By tle spoken anazaithe written word, notwith- 
standing the stale off tye and the censorship, the 
“narrow Socialists hig -s-ver tensed tu expose, before 
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the people and the army, the greed for conquest and 
pots displayed by the Bulgarian bourgeoisie. They 

ave striven fer an immediate peace without annexa- 
tions or indemnities. Their uncompromising stand and 
their revolutionary activity aroused the hatred of the 
Wealthier sections of the bourgeoisie, and made them 
the objects of unceasing persecution. { 

innumerable prosecufions of Parliamentary deputies 
and other Socialists, nlike in the interior of the country 
and at the front. domiciliary searches, arrests, savage 
sentquees, and executions, bear witness to the powerful 
influence exercised by the “narrow” Socialists among 
the people and in the army, and to the terror which 
this influence aroused in the bourgeois mind. — ; 

the workers and the soldiers, on the contrary, en- 
thusiastitally welcomed revolutionary teaching. In 
the most self-denying way they gave all possible sup- 
port to the “Workers Herald,” and courageously took 
part in the struggle for peace. The Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party declares that in these days of extreme 
trial it has defended the interests of the toilers, has 
firmly upheld the flag of revolutionary Socialism, 
awakening and organising the masses for the struggle 
against the exploiters and oppressors of the people, and 
that it will continue te march forward along the arduous 
road of the social revolution with vet more fortitude, 
decision, and energy. It will shrink from no sacrifices, 
however grfat. ] 

%. Faithful to the cause of Socialixm and the inter- 
national solidarity of the workers, the “narrow” 
Socialists have affirmed their community of thought 
and action with all the peoples ruined by the Imperial- 
ism of the Central Powers (Belgium, Sertia, and 
Rumania); they have passed sentence ‘upon patriotic” 
Socialism and the Second International for treason to 
Socialixm. They took part In the Zimmerwald con- 
ferenct anil in all the attempts to found a new inter- 
national, Renlising that the approach of a world-wide 
revolution would facilitate this task, they hailed with 
enthusiasm the debut of that revolution in Russia. 
They expect, as they have expected, peace and liberty 
for the enslaved peoples, not from the victory of the 
Imperialists of one or other of the two contending 
groups, not from a league of nations built upon the 
hypocrisics and mendacities of the capitaiist world, 
but from the triumph of the proletarian revolution over 
world Imperialism, ; They have*loudly declared their 
solidarity with the revolutionary masses of the Russian 
workers, peasants, aid soldiers, and witih the great 
work accomplished by these, the Russian Socialist 
Federative Sovict Republic. With jor they acclaimed 
the revolution in Germany and in Austria, making no 
secret of their admiration for the gloriois victory of 
the Hungarian and Bavarian Communists and for the 
heroic efforts of the Gerinan Spartacists. They greeted 
the foundation at Moscow,of the Third International 
with a profound faith in the speedy victory of the 
revolution throughout the capitallia woskd 

The Communist Party of Bulgaria sends fraternal 
greetings to the fighting tevolutionary proletariat in 
all lands. Adopting the;principles and tactics of Com- 
nmunism, it announces its unreserved adhesion to the 
Communist Internationni. It declares that it will fight 
to the Just against amy attenipt on the part of the Bul- 
garian Government to give assistance of whatever kind 
fo the couniter-revolutionary forces now attacking the 
Soviet Socialist Republics of Russia and Hungary, and 
now endeavouring to counteract the revolutionary 
movements in other countries near or distant. I re- 
affirms its complete solidarity with the revolutionary 
Socialixt and Communist parties in the Balkans, and 
declares that the freeing of the Balkan peoplex from 
the yoke of nationaliam and from economic and i. 
tical slavery depends u the formation of a an 
Soclaliat Federative Soviet Nepublic.. Finally, acclaim- 
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ing the Socialist revolution in Ensfern and Central 
Europe, and giving utterance to ity inextinguishablé 
faith in the spoedy extension of thaf revolution to the 
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other parts of the capitalist world, ts Communist 
Party of Bulgaria declares that it wilurto ‘its revolu- 
“onary pluty/to the end. 


Telegram Buin the Central Committee of tpe 
Communist Party of Finland. 


TO COMRADES LENIN, ZINOVIEV, AND TROTSKI 


The congress of the Communist Party of Finland begs 
you to transmit to the fighting proletariat of Russia 
and of the world at large its warmest greetings in the 
name of the revolutionary proletariat of Finland. 

Denr Comrades! The congress is profoundly im- 
pressed by the force with Which you have given expres- 
sion to the liberationist hopes of the world proletariat, 
by the light you have thrown upon the road to. be 
followed by the revoluffonary struggle and he the 
final aim of that struggle, by the, skill and by the inde- 
fatigable energy with which you lead the proletariat 
in its contest with world-wide capital and ifternational 
Imperialism. 

For these reasona, 
tu declare to you, as leaders of the international 
woletartan revolutjon, in) the name of the revo- 
utionists, the workers, ‘and the proletarian soldiers 
of Finland: that the fundamental principles of Com- 
munis and the realisation of the ineyitability of the 
proletarian struggle are a aa firing the masscs of 
the martyred proletariat of Finland; that the opening 
of a new struggle cannot be long deferred; that the 
young Communist Party of Finland will not fatl, within 
the limits of its power, to fulfil the task that lies 
before it. 

. Comrades, af every nour, your deeds proclaim: Long 
live the universal revolution! Long live the victory of 
the proletariat! 

Accept, Comrades, the acclamations of our congress. 

Long live the leaders of the Universal Revolution, the 
leaders of the Communist International and of the {nter- 
national Hed Army; Long live Comrades Lenin, 
Zinoviev, and Trotski! 


THE CONGRESS OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY OF FINEAND. 
Petrograd, September 10, 1919. 


An Appeal to the Revolutionary Proletariat of Europe. 


As delegates of the third congress of the Ukrainian 
Federation of the Socialist Party of America, and 
speaking in the name of the Ukrainian workers, we 
tendér the homage that ts dae to the fighters who have 
fallen in the struggle on behalf of a better life for the 
wovkera of the world. 

We agrect the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Re- 
public; we greet the pensant, Socialist, and Communist 
Government of Ukraine; we greet the German Spar- 
tacists; we greet all the comrades who are working to 
establish the dictatorship of the proletariat! 

All hail to the social revolution! Long live the Third 
International, the Gommunist international of the revo- 
Jutionary workors! 

We are whole-heartedly with you. 


THE THIRD CONGRESS OF THE UKRAINIAN 
FEDERATION OF THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
OF AMERICA. 


New York. 


the congress feela impelled 


The Norwegian Labour Party joins ta {Communist 
laternational. 


To the Third International, Mov. 


At the congress held’ on June &th, we Norwegian 
Labourt Party resolved to leave the q«aend, Inter- 
national, and to join the Third, the Congoanist, Inter- 
nationgl. The congress has already px:at, Comrade 
Lenin a telegram to acquaint him with fe. decision. 

On January 1,-1919, the membership of g party was, 
94,000. Jt-is now nearly ih0,000. 


Hileuse address all communicatiogs [ak follows: 
Det Noreke Arbejderparti.—Folkets 1 '-g Kristiania. 
Frijternal greetings. 


On behalf cf the Executive Comsnittee of the 
Norwegian Labour Parm « 


MARTIN TRAUMER3 retretary. 
KYRRE GREPP, Ppogdent. 


Chrixtiania, July 18, 1919. 


Resolution passed by the Left Wing ofthe Swedich 
Social Democratic Party. 


At the conference of the Left wing of uw Swedish 
Social (Democratic Party, held from Linemgto 16, 1919, 
the following resolution was adopted: 

The ceft wing of the Swedish Social Der tratic Party 
regards the universal Socialist revolutioe as the only 
way bv which the working class and. humsmuy at large 
can firld an issue from the terrible situos« ir ‘resulting 
from the world war, created by ch pene Conre- 
quently, the Left wing of the Social Denuswntic Party 
is n orqfvolutionary party, in respect alike +f methods 
and oftfinal aim. It considers that the diazyt and non- 
Parliamentary action of the working manny will lead 
them tb the conquest of political power, wficreby they 
will ba enabled to realise Socialism. ‘warns the 
working class against hourgeols-democr®-a and re- 
formist illusions, Bourgeois Democrae# thns been 
everywhere proved to represent merely the,ujisked rule 
of capital and the bourgeoisie. The polit#aal equality 
of boutgeois democracy ts purely formal, taindssociated 
with any .economje rights or genuine m*ral rights. 
Rourgeois democracy is incompetent to breig'‘nbout the 
final overthrow of the capitaliist regimes jhe party, 
therefore, considers the dictatorship of th Groletariat, 
the complete economic and political supriiaacy of the 
working class, to be indispensable as a str: eu the way 
to Socinlisin, through which alone can tri: semocracy 
be realised, But this dictatorship cawbt become 
established and cannot function in the Ins asta of ‘the 
working classes (and thua of humanity at=tye) unless 
it he deliberately supported ‘by the grea™*&:,jority of 
the pralctariat. The main task of the paresis to rally 
the Swedish proletariat to, tho aupport™ %& thin p 
Kram. 
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to participate! in Partianiey tk By work, there are two 
reasons for (His course, gr Bie. first place, the Left 
wing alms at ‘defending in} iament the interests of 
Yhe working/class; and it ao 
necordance With the general 
cracy, of thé! possibilities fo 
afforded by /b ectoral campag, 
live machinery of local pox. 
piace, Its attionsa are guidis! 
ms not yet *fitered the rfvof: 
spontaneously create tthe, 
democracy. 

The conference wishes {UPmphasise its view that 
Parliamentary work must §@Batirely subordinated (6 
the methods of attock rendg > # necessary by the revo- 
lutionary’ epoch, and that ¢@'#anust be suborginated, 
abovd all, to the mass rege “upon which the party 
nust concentrate its enerp 

The vietory of the revolfiti: 
about the genuine democrf.» 
this reginie, the proletaria 
create its fighting organis he 
new instruments of publi: 
transition from the capitBs- 
order, | 

Thus “Socialist arate 

4 


If the Left fn of tha i i nevertheless continue 


get making the njost, in 
look of the Social Demo- 
pf Olutionery propaganda 
and by the representa- 
nent, In the ‘Kecond 
the fact that Sweden 
“phary period, which wiil 
orgnmis of proletarian 


‘ary masses will bring 
of the Soviets. Under 
olution will everywhere 
tnd will estaldish the 
fitted to achieve the 
order to the Socialist 


Soviet institutions, must 1} 
Soviets, by councils of peas 
these, bodles, gee will b 
working people, for the el§ ft: 
will depend upon participrd dé: 
The germ of the worker 
the Soviets of producers weRK 
share in profits, but at (bgt. 
in all its forms, at the cond de 
of the whole work .bf prod? pt 
Will the transition trong 
athieved without the ‘et { 


rried on by proletarian 
and workers. Through 
fed inthe hands of the 
il rights of the citizens 
Hn productive labour. 
Nivts ds represented) by 
ae hot at eeonere a 
Oe the of exploitation 


must be based upon 
‘ 


and the administration 
gn. 
Sifalism to Soctalism be 
free? This will depend 
b are characteristi¢ ot 
Dilly based on organised 
Aplottatton, militarism 
“Spericnce’ shows that the 
64% extreme measures (the 
btahers, and the assassina- 
ve flefence of its. privileges 
por g,vorking class, therefore, 
must be ready to answer ferct by force ‘ 

At the same time, the | Yi} strongly condemns use- 
lexx violence, tsolated attePiygis at a coup detat, nnd 
fnlividual acts of terrogcis Uhe party nim is, not fo 
strike down Individuals. {gig to make reprisals on 
fsolated personk, but to dR) gass the capitalist system, 
and to abolish the gangres i stitutions of capitalism. 

if the revolution and Sog@i $m are to be realised with 
the minimum of sacrifice? 2 iB will be indispensable to 
disarm the bourgeoisie and$te@ leprive it of its principal 
vit most preAL Si e il at PL Gae ee 

n complete conformityvg},') this opinion, the party 
reatfirnignite earlier pro j me of Rarininuent’ and 
the Lg to concede sf t' oes ae! means 
for the reinforcement of Je. Military strength. 

The party declares tts te iness to jise all possthle 
means on behalf of the thon of sqldiers’ Soviets, 
It is indispensoble, thB4- (fro, that there should lie 
undertaken exfonsive arg€ cr nyistent Socialist propa- 
ganda in the ariny, with i vuln Of ardusimny thd sym- 
ge ig i a ie Ut th pape any 

alism, w e ulmi}:s fiindering |the use 0 . 
ariny against the work! 4! 8, and With the ‘ity of 
-preparing the Way forldl.8 definite suppressiyn \ of 
militarism. 

The conferenct will mB ii colaboratio nn 


upon our opponents. — Ey 
hourgeola Raclely, which i 
violence, terror, capitali 
police power, and coerclor 
bourgeois class hns recous 
wholesale butehery of the 
tion of their leaders) for 
aad its class supremacy. 


thes adop\ the plaYorjn 


other parties unless the 
gle and of fhe dictate 


of the revolutionary cla 
ship of the proletaria’. 


‘quently, it showld 5 


a 


t 


Affirming its complete solidarity with the proletariat 
wherever engaged in a revolutionary struggle, the con- 
ference joyfully hails the foundation of the Third Jnter- 
hational and hereby resolves to ioin it:” 


Draft Resolutions of the Swiss Organisations anent 
breaking with the 8econd International and 
Joining the Communist International. 


Resolution proposed by the secretariat and the party 
< ee 


cexecutive: 


“The Swiss Social Demécratic Party announeoa “itr 
formal resnation from the Second International,” 

Resolution proposed by the Socialist Party of Che town 
of Winterthir: 
, “The question of joining the Third Tnfernational 
trust be dectded by the Swiss Social Demucratic Party 
after the revision vd the party prograuime. Conre- 

ott be discussed at, ihe mecting of 

ugust 16th and 17th."* 

Resolution proposed/hy the. Socjdlist Party of the 
Cagton of Thurgovia: 
v “The question of joining the “Ufrd International, that 
is to say the party trend represénted by Lenin, remains 
open unti) we iw Switzerland shall! have come to.a 
definite decision on the posit of principle and until dhe 
party progfamimne shall have been revised. The com- 
mittee for the revision of the programme is Instructed, 
when it shall have given due consideration to the pro- 
gramme of the Third International, to draft such a 
programme for Switzerland: as jt may consider ex- 
pedient for the Jimmediate future. Tt) will 


this programmesat the next party conference, and will 
in case of need summon ‘a special conference for the 
parpose.” 


Resolution proposed by the Socialist Party of the town 
of Olten: t 

“The Swiss Sociol Democratie Party has the same 
nian as.the Third Infernationuh and hereby expresses 
it, solidarity with the Third International, But it 
reserves the right fo come to an autonomous decision 
Upon the best fighting tactics for the realisation of thir 
aim in Switzerland, taking into account the political 
and economic conditions peculiar to that country.” 

Resolution groposed by the executive committee and 
six branches: 

“The Swiss Socialist Party joins the Third Inter- 
national and adopts its platform.” 

Resolution proposed by Reinhart: 

“Our local committee urges the extraordinary meeting 
of the party’ to instruct the secretary to enter into 
negotiations with all the revolutionary parties in the 
hope of securing complete Pet? among the inter- 
national proletariat upon the platform of the Third 
International.” 

Resolution proposed by the Socialist Group “Le 
Sentier’: . 5 

“The Swiss Social Democratic Party refuses to join 
the Third Jnternational.”~ 


RESOLUTIONS 


Ry the Socialist Party of the Canton of Thurgovia: 

(1) “The so-called Thied International, the movement 
personified by Lenin and Russian Bolshevism,, is not 
in conforinity, whether ideologically or tactically, with 
the Jaws of historic verity. It must va looked upon as 
n chauce experiment and a Utopia tmtroducing, con- 
fusion and disorder. We therefore refusato recognise 
this movement, : ; 

(2) “But in view of the partial justice of this miove- 
ment, it is essential that we should endeavourto rally 
the proletariat’ internattonally upon the field of a 
¢igorous revolutionary programme. While comphately 
fenouncing militarism and insurrectionist tactics, we 

re prepared tn case of need to have recourse to obatrucy 


expound - 
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live methods and to strikes, Our attitude towards 
extant society is one Avhich displays a sober, serious, 
and indomitable will. | We aim at the complete reform 
of the contemporary social organism in a spirit of jus- 
tice and fraternity.” 


by the united districts of Untergrund and Lucerne: 

“The meeting held on May 31, 1919, of the Social 
Democratic Union of. the districts of Utergrund’ and 
Lucerne considers the adhesion of the working! class 
o the whole world to the Third International to be the 
ouly means whereby {he working class and mankind 
can be freed from the ills broug)t upon the peoples by 
the universal war which is the fruit of capitalism, 

“For this reason the mecting urges the congress of the 
Swiss Social Democratic Party to join the Third Inter- 
national, It demands that the congress should give ae 
frank and unequivocal demanstration of ,its agreement 
with the principles and platform of the Third Inter- 
hational, after having formulated this outlook with the 
maxjmum of clarity, frankiess, and decision, and after 
the complete revision of the piarty programme,” 


The Adhesion of the Swisa Socialist Party to the 
Third International. 


The congress of the Swiss Social Democratic Party 
passed the resolution to join the Third International 
that had heen drafted by the executive committer. 
After a lengthy discussion, the policy of the Third 
International was accepted in .all essentials. ~ The 
resolution was carried by o, vole of 313 against 147. 
Subsequently, by a unanimous vote, the party resolved 
to withdraw from the Second International. 


The Finnish Workers and the Dommunist International. 
Resolution passed at the Party Congress. 


~The congress of the Communist Party of Minland 
hails the foundation of the ‘Third International and 
hereby resolves to join it. 

The, Communist’ Party of Finland urges all among 
the Finnish workers faithful tp the work of the revolu- 
tion to break forthwith with the Finuish Social Demo- 
cratic Party, protected by the While Terror and 
necomplice of its crimes. Withdrawing fromthe 
Second International, which is a-prop of the black 
bands of the reaction, the workers should join the Third 
International, the international of the revolutionary 
struggle. : pail 

The Finnish proletariat has realised the importance 
of international solidarity, . thanks .to the — ever- 
memorable support the Finnish workers received from 
their Russian comrades in the struggle against the 
hordes of exploiters’ and the armies of German Im- 
perialism—which were in fact supported by the leaders 
of the Second International, by the Scheidemanns and 
the Brantings, who thus became the murderers of the 
Finnish proletariat. ; ; 

_ The party congress addresses itself to all the parties 

of the Communist International and to the -working 
class throughout the world, summoning them to do 
their duty towards the comrades who are engaged in 
the revolutionary struggle, by aiding these to defeat 
the conspiracy of world-wide imperialism against 
Sovietist and Communist Russia. leet 

‘The congress expresses its firm conviction that the 
Finnish revolutionary’ proletariat wil), dn its side, be 
ahle to prevent the reactionaries of the World from in- 
volving Finland in an Impertalist campaign. | They 
rest assured thatothe Finnish proletariat, shaking off 
the yoke of the exploiters, will be able to rally Finland 
for the support of Soviet Russia, and for the Witimate 
union of Finland-and Russian with all the proletarian 


republies which are shortly to be created throughout 
the world. 


Resolution passed by the Third Gongré;qot the 
Ukrainian Federation of the Socialist Partysol America. 


Seeing that Ukraine is at this hour, li ue other 
18 Struggle, 
ie, for a 


‘hich the 


countries of Europe, the arena of an obstir 
Which should prove to be a decisive str 
betwr future, for Secihsm, a struggle i 
working class is grappling with the bourgegg 
implncable enemyy seeing that the worki 

this epic combat, is devoting all its a 
resources to the defence of the strongholdy3 
letariat; seeing Uhat the Ukrainian cape 
ported by the lackeys of the reaction (it 
patriofic Socialists, the assassins of th: 


Workers and peasants), after having shige 
blood, after having slaughtered and mutil: 


six, sup- 
ding the 
krainian 
Svern of 
[Shy tens 
sneipas 
us hands 
vo throw 
$a and 


of thousands (he valiant champions of thé 
tion of the workers, are about to lay sacril 
upoy glorious Kreedom, to strangle her, a 
the country 
depotism: 
in view of all these things, we, ee 


back into the “arms of re 


orKers in 
. closely 
$n an or- 
- now in 


America, fully conscious of our class inter 
united for the struggle against the encm 
ganisoation strong in its spirit of solidar 


session at New York as the third cong of the 
Ukrainian Federatien of the Socialist Party EeaAmerica, 
unanimously declare: 

1. That we have denounced in the past, “® tlenotnce 
now, and shall continue to denounce in th B@iture, all 
Mroups and all parties which defend the «<igurd cor- 
rupt social order; i 

-2.. That we address pur most fervent grec Efks to the 
revolutionary workers and peasants of Ukig}e and of 


the wide world, whose heroic struggle forkgpe cnuse, 
the common cause, the beloved cause, of thetzgolctariat 
is worthy of the most unstinted admiration 


3. That we unreservedly adhere to the Zékrainian 
(and international) Communist-Bolshevik TR Ry. We 
shall continue to support it as the sole rejz;g7ntative 
of revolutionary aspirations, as the only {Vv com- 
yetent to free the workers of all lands an§ gd races 
rom the heavy yoke of capitalism, as the &ple party 
which, upon the ruins of existing society, + he able 
to upbuild the new order, the resplendent an‘ isf order 


of Communism, < 
We are proud of the direct part our bre prs have 


taken in the great struggle of the social @xrolution. 
We hold ourselves ready to fight in person s00n -hs 
we shall have overcome the obstacles put i®our way 


by our powerful enemies. J 
All hail to the universal revolution ! 


The Communist Party of Poland joins tr.fhird 
international. 


The central committee of tbe Cominunig Labour 
Party of Poland. fervently greets the TI4 Inter- 
national whose function it is to form an :@§ling tle 
between the various contingents of the intf{fSiational 
army of Socialism. Accepting Its programn4.ga every 
detail, the Communist Party of Poland resol} to join 


the’ Third InternationanN 


Resolution passed at the Socialist tong': 3 of 
Alsace-Lorraine. 


Nauen, September ia 1919, 
(By Wirelest 

The congress of the Socialist Party of Lor; 
tested 4 we the expulsion of German workc¢ 
by the French Government, and declared j 
policy would inevitably lead to economic disa 
congress further protested against the syste, 
secuticn of the Labour movement and aj; 
declaration. of a state of siege in Uoper AL 


‘e and 
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in Lorraine. The £" ‘su ptrongly -ddvocates the 
nationalisation of th m mines and the railways of 
Alxace-Lorraine. 
By a large majority tHe congress decided to join the 
Third International. : 
Resgiuiion passed b i 1G. Communist Museulmans 
Fu kestan. 


Telegram from T&#tkat to Comrade Zinoviev. 

The revolutionary IB 24s passing from: isolated acts 
to a vigorous strugglep 4) ost world Imperialism. The 
tevolutionary movempitygu China, the armed Insur- 
rection of the Chine: e nmunists, beara witfess to 
thin in the “ar Kant; €4 Je sivnificarce is the union, 
growing daily morg.ygtimate, of ‘the’ oppressed 
nationalists of Afyhaf Qi, India, Persiu, and other 
countries in the Ens§t Gie Communist fdeal, in ita 
oe a is rapidly making tts 


contest with world Ir 
way through ‘all the IB:s@spof the East, where the revo- 


lutfonary movements 1 to adopt the principles of 
the Communist Enteghieinal. On; September 12th 
began the second extr@sr¥nary conference of the Mur- 
aulman Communists gio Vgrkestan, summoned to cele- 
brate the reopening of 

Russia and Soviet ‘Qe 


stan. We send our mort 


be nunications between central’ 
CF 


fervent greetings tolyou who began the universal social 
revolution. The Mussulman toilers of Turkestan close 
ranks round the Communist banner. Soviet Turkestan, 
joining the Communist Party ond entering the Red 
Army, becomes a révolutionary school for the whole 
Enst. The revolutionists of adjoining countries come 
to us in crowds and become convinced adherents of the 
Communist parties, with whose aid we are making ex- 
tensive propaganda throughout the East. We now fully 
realise the justice of Soviet Russia's policy towards 
Turkestan, the policy decided upon at*the seventh cdn- 
gress of Soviets, completed and confirmed at the third 
congress of the Communist Party. Distrust is no Jonger 
exhibited towards the Mussulman proletariat, which 
how sends numerous delegates to the Soviets. Perfect 
tranquillity prevails nmong the Soviets of Turkestan.’ 
Now that Turkestan Is reunited to central’ Russia, it is 
our hope that central Russia will send to Turkestan in 
sufficient numbers the guides and initiators we need.’ 

All hail to! the sdcial revolution! } 

Long live $oviet rule throughout the world! 

Long live the Communist International! 


The Conference Committee, 


‘Ryskulov, Tursunholdyaev, Shamansurov, 
Fendyev, Alyev, Yussupov. 


Proceedings of the Executive Committee of the 
Communist International. 


Parliameniarism and the 


Struggle for the Soviets. 


Circular i@dr from the Executive Committee of the Communist International. 


Pear Comrades, 

Amon? “the problems that -press for 
solution in the actual x#ty of the revolutionary move- 
ment, the question re bxiaieeniant sis id the most 
pressing of all. tn gigh¢(e, in America, in England. 
and in Germany, as 4 4 hiss struggle becomes more 
dcule, all the revolugeegy elements, uniting or co- 
ordinating their acti under {he watchword of 
all power to the Soy! give in their adhesion fo 
the Communist movebRyt. The Anarchising Syndi- 
calisl groups, and c§iae some of the groups which 
proclaim themselves tes Anarchist, join the 
general stream. * Pedy peculive committee of the 
Communist Internati® Ve potes the fact with delight. 

In France, Comrage Itricat's Syndicalist group 
forms the nuctens @Elpe Communist. Pary. In 
America,.and to somefeedcnt in England, the struggle 
for the Soviels is co ic led by sieht orginisations 
as Vie 1.W.W. (Indi wit! Workers of the World). 
These groups and trdigis have always been actively 
hostile to Parliamenthity; nethods. On the other 
hand, the elements «4 the, Communist Party sprig 
from Socialist partie] yrfine, for the most part, 


accept Patliamentary. action as a supplementary 


emethod (Loriots group in France, members of the 


Socialist Party of America, members of the LLP. 
in England). All these trends, which should at any 
cost and at the Gartiest possible date be united within 
the framework of the Communist Party, need acuni- 
fied tactic. The question must therefore be settler 
on general principles, and the executive committee 
of the Communist International addresses the present 
Ktler to-all the fraternal parties, a letter specially 
devoted lo this problem, 
The common platform ou Which we have to unite 
is the recognition of the struggle for the dictatorship’ 
of the proletariat under the form of the Soviet power. 
History has formufated the question in such a man- 
ner that itis upon this very subject that the dividing 
line has been drawn between the party of the revo- 
lutionary proletariat and the opportunists, between 
the Communists and the traitors to Socalism, how- 
ever these may be labelled. What is termed the 
Centre (Kautsky in Germany, Longuet in France, the 
1.1.P. and certain members of the B.S.P. in England, 
Wilkquit in America) constitules, despite all assur- 
ances to the contrary, an objectively anti-Socialist 


al renter 


| 
| 
} 


‘broken, 


trend, for the Socialists of the Centre will not and 
cannol fight for the diclatorship of the proletariat. 
On the other hand, the groups and the parties which, 
in the past, would not adinit:- the propricly of any 
political struggle (for instance, certain Anarchist 
groups), in so far as they now recognise the Soviet 
regime, in so far as they now recognise the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat, have by the same token re- 
nounced their non-political character, inasmuch as 
they accept the idea that the seizure of power by 
the working class is essential fo Overcome the resist- 
ance of the bourgevisie. We have thus, let us re- 
peal, a common platform—thar of the struggle for 
the dictatorship of the Sovicts. 

The old subdivisions in the working-class move- 
ment are out olf dale. The war has led to a re- 
grouping. Many Anarchists and Syndicalists whose 
creed was the negation of Parliamentarisin, behaved, 
during the five years the war lasted, in as vile and 
treacherous a fashion asthe former leaders of the 
offical social democracys those who swore only by 
the name of Marx. Forges have been regroyped on 
either side of a new line of demarcation. « Either 
you are for the proletarian revolution, for the 
Soviels, for the dictatorship, for mass action, up to 
and ineluding armed insurrection—or you are 
against, Such is the fundamental question to-das, 
These are the essential criteria. hese are the 
insignia under which the new syntheses will form 
and are forming. 

What is the relationship between Parliamentarism 
and the recognition of the Soviet principle? We 
must varefully distinguish two questions between 
Which there is no logical connection: the question of 
Parliamentarism considered as a desirable form of 
State organisation; and the question of the utilisation 
of Pariiamentarism in order to help the advent of 
revolution, Comrades often confuse these two 
questions, and the effect of the confusion is most 
unfortunate as far as concerns the needs of the 
practical struggle, Let us examine each question 
separately, and draw the necessary conclusions. 
What is the form of the proletarian dictatorship? 
We answer: the Soviels. An experiment has proved 
this. an experiment of world-wide significance. Is 
the Soviet regime compatible with Parliamentarism? 
No, three times no. His absolutely anvompatible 
wilh the existence of Parliaments, for the reason that 
the Parliamentary machine represents the concen 
trated power of the bourgeoisie, Members of Par- 
liament, houses of Parliament, their newspapers, 
their system of corruption, the underground ties be- 
tween the Parliamentatians and the great: banking 
combines, their relations with all the apparatus of 
the bonrgeois Stale, are so many gyves round the 
ankles of the working class, he gyvee must be 
The vovernmental machine of the bour- 
geoisie must be broken. Consequently the hourgeois 
Parliament must be broken, scattered, annihilated. 
Upon its ruins we must organise a hew regime, that 
of the working-class unions, that of Labour ''Par- 
liaments,"’ thal is ty say, of Soviels. None bal 
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trailors lo the working class will endeatSir to dupe 
the workers by leading them to hope &la social 
transformation by peacefil\means, by PittiAmentary 
reforms. Such.as they are the worstegsoemies of 
the workng class, and we must fight tp3n without 
ruth. No comprontise is possible. Forsaery bour- 
geois land, therefore, our slogan is: DEAVN WITIE 
PARLIAMENT! LONG LIVE THE SOVIE3,REGIME! 

But the following question arises. Soterit. You 
refuse lo aceept tha power of extant boas vis Par- 
liaments. But why should we not ore-caise new 
Parliaments, more democratic Parliamt.«s, based 
upon a genuinely universal suffrage?  ‘Lesdhis ques- 
tion we answer: During the Sovialist rev; cution, the 
struggle is so fierce that the working cli?.must act 
promplly, decisively, without admiting (9s bosom, 
Without accepting into the instrument of iferganised 
power, the enemies of its class. Now €& only in- 
struments of goverment. whieh will s%<fy these 
requisites are Soviels of workers, soldiefa sailors, 
und peasants, elected in the factories, the Gborkshops, 
the farms, and the bareacks. This is Uf way we 
have to formulate the problem of proletaiaer power, 
The first step is to OVERTHROW | the &fourgeoiis 
government oof Kings. Presidents, P&§8inments, 
Houses of Lords, Constitulent Assembliesa? All such 
institutions are our sworn enemies, anwdve must 
ulterly destroy them : 

Let us now pass lo the second fundameval ques- 
lion: CAN WE MAKE USE OF BOURGEOnswARLIA- 
MENTS for the furtherance of the revolutiga airy class 
struggle? As) previously explained, « (naa second 
question has no logical connection with Iba test. | It 
may well be igeta lo destroy’an organssition by 
entering it, by ‘making use of it.’” &¢r class 
enemies are well aware of this when UA exploil 
for their own purposes the official Social: parties, 
the trade unions, ele. Letus lake an exanag?. The 
Russian Bolshevik Communists participavs® jin the 
elections of the Constituent Assembly. ped, took 
their seats in it, but they did so in order !atissolve 
it in twenty-four hours, and in order to rez ase their 
principle of all power to the Soviets. Whek She Tsar 
was still on the throne, the Bolshevik BE&ty was 
represented inthe Duma. Did the party IR ehy_re- 
cognise the Dumaias an ideal form, or @#n as a 
permissible form, of State organisation? would 
be absurd to suppose anything of the kilt he 
Bolsheviks sent representatives to the Durga as one 
way Of attacking the governmental apparatus of 
Tsarism, and in order to help in the des}g:ttion of 
the Duma. The Tsarist Government had goad reason 
when it sentenced the Bolshevik ‘‘Parlianygiarians"' 
fo penal servitude for “high (reason."’ gihe Bol- 
shevik deputies look advantage, were it aaa for a 
moment, of their Parliamentary “immunitg.t turn. 
ing this to account for unconstitulionag fiction, 
helping to organise the masses for the saick on 
Tsarism. But ya eae action" of §ths type 
has been seen in other countries besidess euasia. 
Look at Germany and at the work of Ligpbnecht, 
Sur late comrade was a model revolutions . Did 
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he not perform an er Neatly revolutionary act when 
from the rostrum of 4¢ Prussian Landlag he ap- 
valed to the soldicf-€!te revolt: against this same 
aandiag?  Undoubtdilsy was a revolutionary act, 
and this shows us hd@y tight and profitable such an 
allitude may be. f Fiebknecht bad not been a 
deputy, he could not Bafgdone what he did; a similar 
spéech made elsewh# ¢Agould not have had the same 
influence. The Pargiofgntary work of the Swedish 
Communists ik arbhufee striking instance. In 
Sweden, Comrade Hge!hipd has played and continues 
to play the same roldigy Piebknecht in Germany. As 
depuly, he works (@ietde destruction of the hour- 
geois Parliamentary Re dem. No one in Sweden has 
done so much us of (fend Hoglund fer the cause 
of the revolution andgin die struggle against the war. 
Similarly in Bulgarge@ [The Bulgarian Communists 
have made success(#lfige of the Parliamentary tri- 
bune for revolutionfir}) fnds. At the last: general 
election they securdf tisty-seven seats. Comrades 
Blagoev, Kirkov, Adfatys, and other leaders of the 
Bulgarian Gommunif agivement. Know how to make 
the Parliamentary (@dube useful to the cause of the 
praelarian revolutifia.. @° Partiamentary “work of 
this kind demands§lofiness aad a revolutionary 
temperament of a rgre érdet. | These men occupy a 
post of peculiar ¢ Nfs They are mining the 


‘enemy's position (Pa pwithin the enemy's camp. 
They have entered P an ment, tot that they may take 
the machine into threeavn hands, bul that they may 
help the masses to If: 5 it up from without. | 

Do we, then, favdiat tie preservation of bourgeois 
democratic Parham@tdssas a form of government? 

Nothing of the kidgl., >We are for the Soviets, 

Do we advocate He thrning of Parhaments to ac- 
count for our Comrgfunitt work, in se far as we are 
nol vel in a positiongty qverthrow them? 

Yes, on certain eghdigous. 

We are well awah tht there are no revolutionary 
Parliamentarians ifrorg: the workers of France, 
America, or Englage. > Hitherto, in the camntries 
named the history #4 focialists in’ Parliament, has 
been a history of Pb yignentary treason, | This does 
nat prove that the IRqlijs we advocate are unseund ° 
The point is thas ni gr pu any of these countries las 
there been a revolgipugary party resembling that of 
the Russian Bolshe iffor that of the German aber: 
lacists, Wepeasucd fagparty to be Tormed. every 
thing might he cha jeg. Above all it is necessaiy: 
(1) that the centiB fog gravity of the stragele he 
siluate outside Par déednt (in strikes, insurrections, 
and other forms of Bifies struggle); (2) That Parlia- 
mentary activily siipl aarmonise with the needs of 
this extra-Parliamesg sup strogele (C3) that the mem- 
bers of Parliamen@2hall participate in unconstitu- 
tional work; (#) Ug 4 Whey shall act in obedience to 
instructions from Ghe Zexeculive-commitlee of the 
party; (5) that in qhgite Parhamentary activities they 
shall pay no heed MUP grliamentary forms (that they 
shall have no fearke Zoming into conflict with the 
bourgeois majorily fu il they shall be prepared to 
defy the majority B& Qrcech as well as in action). 
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Whether we Should participate in) Parliamentary 
aé¢lion al a given moment,. whether we should par- 
U¢ipate ina particular electorat campaign—-those 
things depend upon a number of concrete conditions 
Which, ineach country, must be the subject of special 
eVamination, At the elections to the first Duma, in 
S906, the Russian Bolsheviks favoured an absten- 
tiontst potiey. Six months later, when it had become 
clear that the dominion of capitalist owners in Russia 
Wits destined th last aE, veuts Joager, the Bol- 
stieviks advocated participation in the elections. At 
the torn of the year, (OES-19) before the elections to 
{hy German Constituent Assembly, some of the Spar- 
lapists wished to participate, while others favoured 
alistentiontsm. But the party remained a united 
Cyummunmst Party. 

We cannot make the renunciation of Parliamentary 
achivily a matter of principle. The Bolshevik Party 
in Russia. in the spring of L918) when il was already 
inj power, declared in its seventh congress, in a 
spreil resolution, thataf owing: to a peculiar turn 
of events, the Parliamentary bourgeoisie should tem- 
porary regain power, the Russian Communists 
mieht be once more compelled to participate in bour- 
gedis Parhamentarism, Tt would not do for them to 
die their hands inthis respect. 

What we above all wish (o emphasise is that in 
any case the real solution of the problem is not within. 
the preetnets of Parliameht, butan the street. ft has 
how became clair that for the decisive struggle be- 
(ween labour and captlal, the strike and insurrection 
are the only nethods on which we ean depend. That 
is why the energies of the comrades must be mainly 
coreentrated upon the mobilisation of the masses, 
Thé creation of the party: the formation of our awn 
graups Within the trade unions, and the conquest of 
thebe tinions: the orcanesation of Soviels while the 
strugede ts in progress; the cdidance of mass action: 
propaganda among the masses in favour af revolus 
Jie. these are thesfiest essenhals. Parliamentary 
activity and participation in electovak carapaigns are, 
as far as bur work is concerned, of secondary im- 
cotlanee and ne imare, 
if} this be tee, ane the (roth is indisputable, it fol- 
laws that these whose opinions differ concerning 
Marhamentary action ean still work side by side for 
the Pommon cause. Pavtiamentary prostitution has 
been so disheartening thal some of the best comrades 
have prejiidices upon the matter. We must gradu. 
ally jovercome these prejudices in the course of the’ 
revaililionary struggle. We therefpre urge upon allt 
thd Jeroups’ and all the organisatifns wheh whele- 
heattedly favour the Soviet regilne that they should 
strive for the maximum of unity, ignoring differences 
of opinion upon the Subject of Pariiamentarism, 

AtL who are on the side af the Soviels and of the 
prylblarian dictatorship should get together as soon 
as if ssible.and form a united Communist Partly. — 


G. ZINOVIEY, 


Chairman of the: Executive Committee 
of the Comiminist International. 


—— 


Dear Comrades, 

The executive committee of the Communist 
International sends fraternal greetings to your! con- 
gress, fixed for September 27, 1919. The Halian wofking 
class has never lowered the red fleg throughou} the 
four and a half years of the accursed Lmpertalist: but. 
chery. From the first moment of the bankrupt¢y of 
the Second International, there were members of the 
Italinn Socialist Party who, by word er deed, | con- 
tinued to serve the cause of the Internationals brother- 
hood of the workers. The women of the working flass 
nod the comrades of the Young Soctalist movemept in 
Italy have set exataples to the world in the way of 
heroism and stoicism on behalf of the struggle tarp. 
Ietarian enfranchisement.  Vhe Italinn workers were 
the first to assume the offensive jagainst the Allied 
linperialists when these instituted na campaign of plun- 
der Aguinst Soviet Hussia. Such have been eer reat 
services, and the Third International will neVer forget 
them. 

Comrades, the activity of your pest fighters [has 
paved the way for the organisation of the Internatipnal 
and for its coming triumph. The choicest elvmen{s of 
the working class in Europe, in America, (and in| the 
world at large, are now, rallying to the Communist 
International, Notwithstanding all the persefutioh to 
which it is being subjected, thirty parties hav alrdady 
pines it. The Second International has passed = ay, 

ied by its opportunism and its treason, That which 
atl) passes by the name of the Secon oid peas is 
hothing mare than an assembly of wretched renegudes 


and of blackleg agents of the bourgeoisie, idiated 
and scorned by the working class the warld @ per Not 


a single working-class party which respect gigelf will 
remain affiliated to this “International,! ing-g@ilch the 
Mace of honour Is dssigned to the assassiff- ff Karl 
Jjebknecht and Rosa kuxemburg, to the lac 3 of the 
Parisian stock exchange, of the city of Lon td and of 
Albert, King of the Relgians. 

There is no doubt that vou, too, in Maly ill have 
full sympathy with the Communist Interbat®- gud. But 
our new international comradeship of) (® P workers 
wants more than sympathy. “We need clar of niina 
and programmes. The dictatorship of the ‘letarint 
in the form of the Soviet regime, the de- rtion of 
bourgeois democratic Parliaments whicl§ fire the 
weapons of bourgeois dictatorship, the cre n of the 


‘Red Army - these are the tasks for whose pp formance 
athe. international revoluntionary proletj ul lA now 
closing its ranks, ’ 

Phe Communist Inter:ational will follow B® labours 
of your congress with keen Interest. Conirog-&, to you 
belongs one of the first places in the, 1§igd Inter- 
national. : 

Long live the: valiant Halian proletariat! § Gong live 
Communism! 

G. ZINOYVIRV: 

Chairman of the Exechitiveg Pounittee 
of the Communist var tone 
ANGELICA BALARAS HVA, 

Secretary, 
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Letter to the Congress of the Communist Party of FiHland. 


————_—_—_————————S 


Dear Friends, 

In the name of the Executive Committed of 
the Communist International, Fo send the warnjest 
Ktectings to your congress. Your party isecompelled 
to work underground. it ¢ame into being amid phe 
struggle, mot merely against the Finnish bourgeoltie, 
but also ngainst the White Social Democracy, whi}h, 
tn all exventinis, suppests the Finnish bourgeoisie. 
The first revolution teok place tn Finland during (1k, 
when as yet there was no organised Commiumist patty 
in your country. TRis lack notably contributed to fhe 
victory: of the Finiitsh bourgeoisie over the Working 
class. The Finnish bourgeoisie put tens af thpusarfds 
of workers to death. Now, seated upon heaps of prale- 
tarian corpses, it matutains its shameless dicthtors}ip 
by fire and sword. 

Finland is a small country, But just as the sun{is 
reflected in a drop of water, so in your land fs reflected 
all the intensity of the class struggle now in progr¢ss 
throughout Europe and America. The example of Fjn- 
land bas shown that the bourgeoisie, threatened with 
the loss of its power and its revenues, is ready to wil 
itself to anyone, to the Emperor of Germany, to the 
French stock exchange, to.the British Imperialiste, pto- 
vided only it ean succeed in crushing the working cl:jss 
al home, when this class ja moving forward towards 
power and freedom. The example of Finland has fgr- 
nished an absolute Grcgemetraticin, that in this epach 
when the class struggle hag become so acute, when] it 
is {aking the form of civil! war, we are compelled jto 
choose between the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie and 


called Secial Democratic “Centre” in) Fin 
reality a position on the side of the Yourgeo 
who udopt such a position are helping to s: 
to turn the 
revolution. 
Your country, comrades, played no direc( rt in the 
Thoperialist’ war. Finland remained nice é or legs 
neutral throughout the Imperialist dee! Sf 1914 to 
118. None the less, even in this neutral «9 ¢iry, clusa 
antagonism reached such a pitch as to led: carly in 
1918 to the first Insurrection of the Finnish §4oletariat. 


wd, is in 
y. Those 
ed water 


the dictatorship of the proletariat. There if do middle 
course, Any intermedinte position, like theg Qf the so- 
copnter- 


mill-wheel of the bourgeo 


Like phenomena are now of world-wide hccurrence. 
Revolutionary ried samo are manifest, only in 
err Austria, France, and Italy, not o§ @ in belli- 
xerent: lands, but also among the neul# 4s.¢aa in 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, and No@hy: The 
working clnss is making ready fos insurre- . againat 
the bourgeoisie, It is‘organising itself to “2 power, 
to overthrow the bourgeolsie and to eatabl a Soviet 
regime. 

You, cainrades, are called upon to act ung-e difficult 
conditions. The Finnish bourgeoisie, whi haa con- 
uered you for the Ume being, is in an ly mood. 


fter losing its dominion and subsequentig Segaining 
control with the ald of the foreign bounjisie, the 
Finnish bourgeoisie is rancorous In the extra 2. Never- 
theless the victory will be yours. The ex-igive com- 
mittee of the Communist International £81} assurpe 
of this, Wherever the workers have, be icily for ¢ 
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inoment, risen to povk& end established Bovicts, they’ 


will renew the mruge:. will return to it again and 
again, until they hawrniade an end of the botirgeols 
yoke. At no distant @6ty. the Finnixb proletariat will 
rine once more In fravreéction. Led by the stalwart 
Communiat Party of maimad, no longer blinded by any 
iNustona, taught by tme terrible leasona of 1918, it will 
march forward unhergutingly, straight to the goal. 


Fratarnal greetings from the Communist Inter 


national. 


Long live Red Finland! 
Long live the Communist Party of Finland! 
G. ZINOVIEV, 
Chairman of the Exectulve Committee 
of the Communist International, 
Petfograd, September 3, 1919. 


Heroes and Martyrs of the Proletarian Revolution. 


TYBOR, 8 AMVELLI. 


This name shouldBif and will become familiar to 
every prolelarian, 

When the Soviet Hfpablic had been overthrown in 
Hungary, one of tha (haders, a young man of in- 
estimable worth, foupyedéis death on the frontier. We 
do not know the prearecircumstances in which this 
Valuable life was anegificed. According to the 
official statement, sasmeade Samuelli shot himself 
through the head wart jarrested by the gendarmes 
of Renner and the Seaoed International, by those who 
had shortly before bree the gendarmes of Charles of 
‘Toupsburg. The ste@y may be true. Samuelli was 
aman of strong, pmria and independent tempera- 
ment, and may well awte felt that after the overthrow 
of the Sovieb powe@et lid not become him to fall 
alive into the hand¢,acbis enemies. He may well 
have preferred deal®t¢§mprisonment. | But there is 
another possibility. | Perhaps Renner'’s gendarmes 
are of stouter metug.than Noske'’s. It may be that 
Zeiz, and Bauer are meryiger men than Scheidemann 
and. Bart. If tha german executioners could 
assassinate Rosa laxcmburg and Karl Liecbknecht 
“when they were agembling to run away,’ is there 
any reason to supprge that the Austrian executioners 
were nol compelengzto setlle accounts with Tybor 
Samuelli? 

The proletariat a. Wangary should be proud of 
this figure. The sawAvy hatred, the inextinguishable 
rancour, Which the stingarian bourgeoisie cherished 
towards Samuelli staeesy to understand. He was 
distinguished by aaentlexible will, sby exceptional 
cool-headedness, amie indefatigable energy. In 
‘addition, he was a piillrant writer. 


Like Bela Aun, ha@grraduated as a revolutionist in 
Russia, and it wWasee, atussia that the undersigned 
made Samuelli's acsgiamtance. Before the war he 
was on the staff of #-veprava,"' thd central organ of 
the Hungarian Soci&t Democracy. In Vhe course of 
the war, in which we (ook part as a commissioned 
officer, he Was taken prisoner. — He was sent to 
Siberia and to Manca are, where he had to live under 
Yhominable conditiats. Often, when seriously ill, 

2 was compelled gy work in the: marshes or the 


mines, standing knee-deep in water. He attempted 
lo escape, bul was arrested on the Swedish frontier. 
At length he was restored to freedom by the revolu- 
iton. 

Therpupon Samuelli spread his pinions like a young 
eagle. Seldom do} we meet men who display such 
Whale-souled devotion to the cause which is now 
shaping anew eran history. One of the character- 
ishes, the hall-mark of a genuine revolutionist, was 
that te never disdained any task, the most 
difficull the most unpleasant, and the least 
in Wie limelight. With equal fervour, he 
would devote himself to propaganda, would 
Wrile newspaper articles, would take up arms 
to help in the suppression of counter-revolutionary 
revolls, would edit pamphlets, work on committees, 
speak ut meetings, or draw up schemes of work for 
the comrades. At any moment he was ready to pull 
the trigeer of his rifle, whieh was never far from his 
hand. A oman of great physical courage, he was 
always on the qui vive. 

Obituary notices are seldom free from exaggera- 
tion, but it would be difficult to exaggerate where 
Samuelli is concerned. As PE write, 1 seem to see his 
beloved figure, wearied by overwork, yet none the 
less vibrant with energy; } see the tired look in his 
thoughtful eyes and the gentle irony of his smile, 
He stept no more than four or five hours out of the 
twenty-four, devoting the remainder of his time to 
the revolution. 

Circumstances have brought me in contact with 
men of all kinds. and among them Thave known revo. 
lutiontists in nearly every land. Warely, however; 
have Demet anyone with so charming a personality 
us Samuclli; seldom have | known anyone who was 
so goud a comrade, All his life he was a model of 
Commnnist chivalry. 

He died young. Had he lived longer, beyond ques- 
tion his richly endowed nature would have under- 
gone even fuller development. But never shall we 
forgel what this man, during his short life, did for 
the proletariat. In the transqtional period between 
(wo epochs. his figure lakes its place among our 
martyrs as a symbol of militant Communism, 


.N.:BUKHARIN. 
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LEON TYCHEO (YOGEHES). 


1 made the acquaintance of Comrade Tychko in 
London twelve years ago, at the congress of the 
Russian Social Democrntiic Labour Party, held in 
May, 1907, 

Ne had just exeaped from prison. Al Warsaw. 
in 1906, he was condemned by the Tsarist judges 
to eight years’ penal servilude for his activilies as 
leader of the strikes and the proletarian insurrection 
in Poland during 1903 and 1906, At the penal settle- 
ment, Tychko’s propaganda influenced the soldiers 
of the guard, who helped him lo escape, one of thern 
uccompanying him. Making his way promplly from 
the penal settlement to the London congress, he was 
leader there of the Polish delegation and a member 
of the presidential board of ‘this congress of all the 
Hussias. 

Tychko already had to his credit sixteen years of 
revolutionary work. In conjunction with our ever- 
memorable Rosa Luxemburg and the two Karskis 
(Marshlevski and Adolf Varcharshi) Comrade Tychko 
was the founder of the revolutionary Polish Social 
Democratic Party. He was one of the authors of 
the party programme, a permanent member of its 
central committee, and editor in perpetuity of its 
scientific and political press. In a word, he was 
the soul of the party. 

But he was not merely a Polish revolutionist. 
Tychko Was an inlernationahst Socialist in the fullest 
sense of fhe term. He worked with equal energy 
and equal ability on behalf of the proletarians of 
Poland, of Russia, and of Germany. 

In 1910, for example, sitting in Berlin’ he devoted 
himself exclusively to the German Movement, At 
this juncture the split was beginning petweoen the 
“Centre” led by Kautsky, and the ‘Radical Left" 
headed by Rosa Luxemberg, and shaving her poli- 
lieal outlook, and. Tyehho was one of the chief 
organisers of this “‘Radieal Left" which centralised 
the forces of the future Spartacists. 

Then the war came. Then official Social Demo- 
eracy betrayed the workers. Rosa Luxemburg and 
the other members of the Radical Left were for the 
most part imprisoned. All who took their stand 
ugainst the war were visited with fire and sword. 
This was the moment chosen by Comrade Tyehko for 
an outburst of intense activity. 

The darker the night, the brighter the stars. 
Tychko was one of those whos: devotion becomes 
all the more ardent as difficulties increase. The 
greater the obstacles, the more resolute his attack. 

His very appearahce suggested that he was a nan 
of iron. Steadfastness, determination, a will of 
sleel—such were his dominant characteristics. 
When the defence of the workers’ interesis was at 
slake, he did not know the meaning of the word im- 
possible. Tychko organised the first s¢cret groups 
of German Spartacists. Extremely useful to him in 
Germany was his extensive experience as revolution- 
any conspirator in Russia and Poland. Step by step, 
he built up the Communist Pary of Germany, of which 
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he was leading artificer. A born organisa he be- 
came the chief organiser of.the splendid t2mmunist 
Party of Germany. For this parly he wessan even 
greater organising force than the late Svestov_was 
for the Russian Bolsheviks. 

Rosa Luxemburg was the luminous inleskence of 
the Communist Party of Germany; Karl lisbknecht 
cyt heart of flame; Leon Tychko weatils iron 
hand. 

Remarkable was the affection with wrich his 
fellow Communists in Germany were wonw.o speak 
of him. ‘* Rosa Luxemburg has been wurdereid, 
Mehring is dead, Karl murdered, bul wesull have 
leon, A wonderful organiser, agcan wilh 
ho nerves, one whose strong and trusly head never 
shakes, he has become our main prop, #2 he will 
help the parly through this lerrible hour. 

Indeed, Tychko had but one thought. He was 
ardently, passionately devoted to the inter@s of the 
Uomumunist Party. 

Shortly after the death of Rosa Luxembipy, 8 let- 
ler from Tychko reached me in Moscow. sw Was & 
liny scrap of paper, sent with infinile prygpiutions. 
He wrote as usual in a virile, strong, Bim, and 
legible handwriting, though he was wrilia@: on the 
morrow of the death of Rosa’ Luxemburg iid Kari 
Liebknecht,. 

The message began: ‘‘Yeslerday, Rosa mod Karl 
did their last service to our cause."’ No® another 
syllable on this topic. 

In the next line, Tycliko, ever chary of wards, was 
dealing with ‘‘matters of business,"’ neve: of the 
movement, necessary messages, and so one 

Tychko was the embodintent of the pract@al spirit 
of the proletariat. ad he lived, he wubld have 
become one of the great organisers of the tasxv Com- 
munist sociely. 

Scheidemann and his crew were well-Bware of 
Tychko’s importance. Their spies were hes on his 
heels. | Nevertheless, for several months {Bise who 
were wreaking Vengeance upon the Germs avorker 
were unable to seize him. But at the end a March, 
1919, afler a renewed and unsuccessful fort to 
bring about a proletarian_insurrection, -he fas ar- 
resled in Berlin. The janissaries of Schw acmann 
look him straight to prison, and, as a seatler of 
sourse, acting on the orders of the “Sooa: Deme 
eralic’’ Government, promptly shot him,.2-ctlveen 
the stone walls of a dark and narrow passa2 , 

We do not know how he faced death. Sut none 
among his personal friends can doubt for az»;oment 
that his courage never failed. Assureda<g! when 
Schcidemann’s bravoes were aboul lo drawawigger, 
Tychko will have ullered some phrase so fty: of dis- 
dain, and will have turned upon them so mashing a 
look, that to the last moment of their miseriaie lives 
even these hardened assassins, when these sacmorics 
revive, will not fail to shudder. 

Such was Leon Tychko, Spartacist leader.khe man 
of iron, the master builder of the Commungyt Party 


of Germany. G. ZING@@HIEV 
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KAi‘t. LIEBKNECHT. 
wrote ! 
‘We should nev infjoreet dhat in Germany, Karl 
Liebknecht was (§e grst Social Democrat, and that 
for long he was U%:; Bly Social Derocrat who dared 
to throw off the df ngttous yoke of party discipline—- 
thal party disciplbleg& hich had ceased to be a mere 
secondary mean#tB. the furtherance of practical 
activities, and haf! eeome an end in itself, a great 
Huitzilopochtli, aggeasl to which everything was sac- 
rificed. » We shdtlq@'never forget that he was the 
first, and for a-log? June the only Social Democrat to 
speak and to act ig Ve: German Reichstag as an inter- 
national Socialist.4thass in verv truth defending “‘Ger- 
man honour, "* theghtafour of German Socialism. The 
séfal Democratic Parliamentary 
edits for the murder of their 
keded and poisoned the judgment 
1 their repudiation of Socialist 
ion of bourgeois walchwords. 
rity’ discreetly submitted and 
held their peace. Agri Liebknecht atone, every inch 
a man, had the c@irBce to hur) his invincible No!" 
in the tace of Parl ent and the world. 
_ Scorched by te findighation of the bourgeois 
parties, reviled agifaylumaiated by the Social Deco- 
cratic majority, Beyoken by Mie Social Democratic 
minority, he nondltge less made of the Reichstag a 
batuefield againsWiQéerialism and capitalism, miss- 
ing no chance of E@psking these deadly enemies of 
the proletariat, f iciain iver) ee aa of 


_ 


ideals and their : 
The dissentient 


arousing the exp§it4@ masses acainst them. Thus 
did he continue alBvssk until the day when the Reich- 
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staf, to ils everlasting disgrace, surrendering its 
owl privileges, suspended Lichknecht's Parliament- 
ary immunily, delivering over to the venomous bour- 
Kedis class-Justice this man alleged lo be guilly of 
high treason. New life’sprang from the brave and 
ungeasing strtggle. Through Liebknecht’s example 
popular confidence in Socialism flamed up vigorously 
once more, and the proletarians, their courage re- 
Vivitied, made ready for battle. Karl Liebknecht 
transferred the venue of the fight to the place where 
il has to be decided, among the masses. By word 
and deed he wrestled with Imperialism for the soul 
uf the masses. This continued down to the day 
Wlien bourgeois sociely wreaked vengeance on the 
dreaded and detested foe—until the prison swallowed 
him. Why was he immured? Because he, soldier 
of{the revolution, had in the open street urged the 
workers to make the First of May festival a formid- 
able demonstration, to repudate the ‘‘truce. of 
parties! in the name of international Socialism, to 
put an end lo (he slaughter of the peoples. to sweep 
away the government of malefactors. The masses 
made no move to follow their far-sighted and trusty 
leader. | But this disappointment availed just as little 
as danger and persecution had availed to shake Karl 
Liebknécht’s convictions or to daunt his fighting 
spirit. This is evidenced by the brilliant and defiant 
speech he made at the tourt-martial, a speech that 
Was a ¢lassical example of self-defence on the part 
of a political champion. Our eonviction that his 
courage Was unabated was reinforced by all his sub- 


sequent activities, 
CLARA ZETKIN. 


The Trial of Karl Liebknecht’s and Rosa Luxemberg’s 
Murderers. 


—— 


We advise all (hg: Who wax indignant over Bol- 
$ all those who speak with 
:Mindid civilisation of the demo- 
disurope, to read the report. of 

hecht's and Rosa: Luxemburg’s 
‘f@fficial records, colourless as 
yemotion, burning indignation. 

irt and to the mind far more 
ost inflammatory speeches, or 
the labotious wri of lawers and politicians who 
aim at proving Ung! Ppeficence and the jystice of the 
bourgeois regime > fi equality and fraternity. 

The military juc§, 

allitude lowards (4 Bifcused, towards those charged 
with the. murderg «4 proictarian leaders. These 
judges did their Blindst to make it impossible for 
light to be throw the crime. The indefatigable 
energy of the pres§{v}q of the court kept at a distance 


the trial of Karl Ly: 
murderers. The 
dhey are, arouse ; 
They apponl to tl 
strongly than do 


lisplayed the most considerate: 


all those who might have been able to elucidate the 
preparations fot the murder and the motives of the 
murderers, As for these last, during the trial they 
lied shamelessly in order to exculpate themselves, 
and. in order to distort the significance of the crime 
hy imputing it to an outbarst of popular indignation. 
With the aid of their suborned witnesses. they made 
it-appear that as soon as Karl-Liebknecht and Rosa 
Luxemburg. then under arrest. were seen in the 
streel, a crowd of ‘soldiers fe upon them and 
knocked them about. Subsequently, when they were 
being taken to prison, a mysterious ‘civilian’ 
sprang upon the footboard of the motor and killed 
Aarl Liebknecht with a revolver shot. But all these 
monstragys fables vanished into smoke the instant the 
judges touched them—despite the extreme tender- 
ness of tle tonch. — Indispulable evidence showed 
thal the nturders lock place in the followiag circum- 
stances, é 


—— 


white 
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Chauffeur, five hund 
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For a time after their,arrest, Karl Liebknecht and 
Rosa Luxemburg werd kept at the Eden Hotel. 
Thenee, on the morning of the crime, they were to 
be transferred to the Moabit lock-up. Rosa Lhixem- 
barg was to be accompanied by First-Lieulenant 
Vogel, by another efficer whose name was nol 
divulged, and by three vommon soldiers. Directly 
Rosa Luxemburg emerged from the hotel, the soldier 
Runge rushed at her and struck her twice wijh the 
bull end of his rifle. She fell insensible. bathed in 
blood. The soldiers threw her body brutally into 
the car, and as this hegan to move forward, the un- 
indentified officer stru¢ék her violently on the head 
While she lay unconscious; finally First-Lieutenant 
Vogel pislolled her point-biank. The soldier seated 
beside her felt her last convulsive movement. The 
murderers then look the body into the Tiergarten and 
hurled jt into the pond. Some of the delails as to 
the murder of Karl Liebknecht still remain obscure. 
This much is certain, that! Captain von Pflug- 
Hartung, First-Lieulenants Stlege and von Ratgen, 
together with the non-commissioned officers Lippman 
and Schultz, took him lo an gul-of-the-way part of 
the Tiergarien, where he was killed by three shots, 
one in the head and lwo in the back. It seems pro- 
bable that on the way thither he had been rendered 
insensible by blows from a rifle butt. 

This succinet account of the crime makes us shud- 
der at the thotight of the wrelches who basely per- 
petrated it. But let us consider the criminals more 
closely. With the exceplion of Private Runge, they 
were all members of the upper class. They belonged 
lo the typical riff-raff of the drawing-rooms, 
Enough to witness their. nonchalant air before the 
judges. Von Riitgen, still little more than a boy, 
smiled all the while as he answered the president's 
avcations; during the proceedings. another of the 
uccused read a-newspaper with an affectation of 
latense boredom, so thal the president had to call 
him to order; the third accused went on quietly ecal- 
ing sandwiches while one of the witnesses testified 
how he had thrown the victim's body into the water, 
1 have already referred to these gentlemen's lies: 
| have previously explained that they had suborned 
sonte of the wilnesses. When the soldiers who had 
been in charge of Liebknecht came back to the hotel 
the officers among the murderers gave them wint 
and cigarelles. Von five handed Peschel, thr 

marks, and promised him 
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ns much more if he “behaved well."" A com@pde of 
“ne accused, Sander, a non-commissioned fice, 
suggesied to Judge Gritzner, ai thal time a carmis- 
sioned officer—and the suggestion seemed (4 goume 
Vellnigh with the force of a command—‘744t he 
should bring pressure to bear upon the soldi4 who 
had been on spntry.duty at the Eden Hotel tomnduce 
them to bear false witness. 

If, further, we lake into ‘account the s 
prulalily of these ‘‘civilised Europeans'’ 
them, in privale conversation, relaled that he in- 
sensible Rosa Luxemburg was ‘“‘thrown ink 


inolor as if she had been a sack’’; another, wap was 
al the door of the holel, cried oul lo the ..ldiers 
as he pointed at Liebknecht, ‘'Strike dovg; that 
swine!’’), their mentality and the part they played 
in the crime become fully comprehensible. Neg-onger 
does there exist, as regards them, any psych@ogical 
enigma. But how de we find Runge, tne feivate, 
among these dregs of high sociely? Th@ other 
privales appear to have obeyed oruers pajxively, 


from fear of the consequences if they did ott: 
An unknown soldier on sentry duly near th? 
picked up one of Rosa Luxemburg’s shoes! 
had fallen off, and hid it, saying he would 
as a relic (evidence of Anna Vandenger, ¥% 
woman). 


skull suggest a quite abnormal type. 


the medical evidence he was only partially rg — 
ible. Returning home after the crime, he BAictly 
went to bed. He sletested the Communists h@-puse, 


suv he said, ‘‘The¥ want to take away my litt! 


in the suburbs of Berlin."" One of ‘his brotggts is 
a Communist, and this brother was among (h@ Budi- 
ence in court. Recognising him in the crowd, B tinge 
leapt from the dock, seized a hand grenade &pm a 
soldier, and was ahoul to allack his brothe? &s a 
‘gaol bird’’ and a ‘*sans-patrie."’ It was (hg Band 


of such a degenerate, of such a primitive, Bjown 
to manhood in the stone forest of a yreat cily.Bys 
extinguished one of the brightest lamps illumpyti 
the onward path of mankind. 

Worthy accomplice of Ebert and Scheidem&&! 


Monument. 


The executive committee of the Communist Inte-:- 
national has subscribed fra. 50,000 to the fund for 
erecting a monument to Janres in Paris.: This aum will 


be sent through the instrumentality pf the Communist 
Party of France. 
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Presecution of Socialists in America. 


We learn from “K&n:¥& tuo,” the organ of the 
Finnish Socialists (ismucagof August 22nd), that the 
Socialist Party of Areraw has addressed to all the 
Socialiat parties of Eo coe a message concerning the 
incessant persecution '™ @Aich Socialists are exposed in 
the United States. Si:N-cythe U.S. entered the war, the 
Governinent has attnurcg. the Socialists by arbitrary 
and violent methods, ~ur4 as will seem hardly cred- 
ible In Europe, where "<f¥).S. is looked upon as a free 
country. All those sim du not share the official 
opinion aa to the sociig «yfier, are regarded in the U.S. 
as guilty of bigh tm... and are treated hy the 
Government as crimlie.«» 

The Espionage Low «g¢ similar enactments have 
rendered it porsible tewcmavict thousands of citizens for 
their opinions or theiw mwuons, At this moment, more 
than two thousand “cary dials’ of this category are in 
prison, the tatal of ».. sentences im out on them 
amounting to more t®nugtwenty-five thousand years. 
The most painful feasuu< “| the matter is that these 
offenders are nbt treyi¢g¢ gis! political prisoners but as 
common criminals. 

Many well-known rdPieors of the Socialist Party of 
America. are in gaol.s.\"8 shall not mention all their 
names. But the retaiugrom which we are quoting 
spenks of three perso: “= are well known in Europe, 
and explains how trifa@i Bvas the charge on which they 
were arrested. 


Eugene V. Debs has on four occasions been candidat 
for the Presidency, He has now been sentenced to te 
years’ Imprisonment for a speech during the war in 
which he attacked the war profiteers. Comrade Debs 
is well over sixty and is In poor health. 

Kate Richard O'Hara, who was for a time secretary 
of the U.s. section of the Women's Socialist Inter- 
national, a mother with several young children to care 
for, has for the same offence been condemned to fifteen 
years’ Imprisonment. 

Victor I.. Berger, who has been a Socialist congress- 
man, and who is Socialist candidate for Congress at 
the forthcoming elections, has, with many others, been 
sentenced to pmenty years’ imprisonment. 

The newspaper from which we quote refers also to 
the great number of Finnish comrades who have been 
sentenced In America to long terms of imprisonment. 
Leon Lukkin, editor of the “Kansan tuo" is among 
them. 

The central contmittee of the Norwegian Labour Parity 
has sent a telegram to President Wilson, associating 
itself with the protest againet these repressive measurer, 
and demanding the immediate Hiberation of political 
prisoners in the U.8. Our Norwegian comrades’ tele- 
gram declares that the persecution of the Soclaliats Is 
a disgrace to ,America.. 


airty-two Executions in Germany. 
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FROM AN BYE-WITNESS. 


My brother and -1.8-3ny unwilling to deperfd upon 
doles from an unemy@: rs 4urcau, decided to enlist in 
the army of the reptws:-an reserves, and we were en- 
rolled in the naval cavqzaen. When the trouble began 
at Adlerhof in Marcny ve pvaited until we were relieved, 
gave up our arms, nw: egturned home 

On the evening ot ecegn 10th, the nephew of one of 
our neighbours cumar¢ gee my brother and told him 
that all those who =. - served in the People's Naval 
Division had to rept %A\|March 11th between 9 a.m. 
and 1 p.m. at the divs: 81 office, 32 Franzosen Strasse, 
to be paid off. We }&agatver been to this office before. 
Work had been resudaat our relatives’ workshop, so 
my brother and J beat aswen notice on March Ist that 
we weye leaving tha s¢pice. After having asked for 
further information m.eg guard house of the Imperial 


Bank, we decided to =-+w orders and to'go to the office. 


at No. 2 FranzosenEs1a Bsxe, to give wp our passports 
and our military bac-+s 

At about nine in tig sorcning, therefore, accompanied 
by a comrade, we waur go the appunied place. Since 
these were troublous sigs, my brother had taken the 

recaution of getting z:g further information from the 
Ku fergtaben guatus..-.ae, and there too he had been 
told that we were tusxc go No. 32 Frahzosen Strasre. 

When ‘we reacheas::):-waddress we were greatly sur- 
prised to find there » »ano one In front of the house, 
and we were astonr rg by the strange allence that 


prevailed all aroun 


Soon, however, several persons in civilian dress 
pireares at the door, auying that the pay office was 
already open, and telling us the way In. Our group, 
consisting of five or six men, thinking no evii, went 
through the door and turned upstaira to the left. 
Hardly had we reached the landing of the second 
storey, when a door in front of us was suddenly um 
open, and from this there rushed seven or eight men 
brandishing revolvers and crying “hands up."" At firat 
we thought they were joking, but we soon realised that 
we had fallen In an ambush set for members of the 
People's Naval Division., Directly we had crosred the 
threshold of the first room, quite a number of persons, 
some In uniform and some tn civilian dresa, pointed 
revolvers at us. The Grantty of the situation was em- 
phasised by the presence of machine guns ready for 
action im the rooms and in the passages. \No Jers 
ominous were the aggressive attitude of all there men, 
and the insults and blows with which they overwhelmed 
us. We were ulterly defpnceless; and on the least move- 
ment by any one of us, threntening cries of “hands up’ 
were reitecatud. 

After we had passed through three rooms and a 
passage, covered all the while by two rows of levelled 
revolvers, we came to:a stop in a fourth room, where 
we were searched, having still to hold our hands ahove 
our hends. The sehreh was for weapons, and even our 
pocket-knives werd selzed. The resulta were inrignts 
leant, for most of us had given up our arme at the 
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naval barracks on March 5th. Those who had mounted 
uard at the Imperial Bank subsequent to this tate 
Ted been ordered to bring their arms with them when 
they came to be paid off, and this is why a few of us 
were still armed on March Ith. But 1 categorically 
deny the statement in the newspapers to the effect that 
the members of the naval division offered armed opposi-+ 
tion to arrest. We were weaponicss and had had na 
suspicion. So unexpected was our arrest, that we never 
even dreamed of defending ourselves. During the 
arrest the soldiers who were searching us gave remark- 
able proof of their honesty by “confiscating,” without 
more ado tobacco, cigarettes, and even the money some 
of us had. ; 

After we had .been searched, we were at length 
allowed to lower our arms. We were then excorted 
through a passage to another room, and there also 
machine guns stood ready. Not for an instant did our 
conductors cease to cover ux with their revolverr. 

Those upon whom weapons had been found were 
inken to a “dark room," specially guarded by machine 
xunners, Here also Were the pay clerk and other 
members of the office ataff upon somé of when arms 
had been found. They had a permit to bear urms 
signed by Noske, but this availed nothing. We were 
told (o wait. Knowing we had done nothing wrong and 
nothing illegal, we imagined that the worst would be 
that we should be taken to Moabit for un enquiry. 

More than 300 men of the naval division were thus 
uxsenibled, some in civilian dress, others in uniform. 
While we were waifing, the soldiers who had arrested 
us suddenly noticed that the key of the W.C. door had 
vanished, and they told us that if it was not found 
within five minutes, all those near the door (about 50 
men) would be shot then and there. Generally spenk- 
ing. the soldiers never ceased to threaten us, the worst 
in this respec’ being the leader, whom they addressod 
as “Herr Obericutnant.””. This man was in mufti, with 
a revolver fixed to the stump of his mutilated hand. 
When the room was positively cramined with prisoners, 
he entered it, and orcered the machine gunners who 
were guarding us to be ready to fire at the word of 
command. This threat was not carried out. At noon 
we were led one by one before the “Oberleutnant,” who 
was surrounded by soldiers faithful to the Government. 
In the cause of each one of us, all he said was either, 
“To the left,” or “Outside.”" I wish to insist that he 
listened to no explanations from any of us. To show 
the kind of man he was I must mention that he ordered 
some of us to produce their watches or to show rings 
they were wearing, and when these things seemed valu- 
able to him he said “Outside.” The same happened to 
thosé among our comrades who were specially well 
dre&acd, or who looked more intelligent than the others. 

In the end, all thos® over whom the word “Outside™ 
had been uttered (there were nearly 100 of us) were shut 
upinaasmall room. Shortly afterwards a civilian came 
in (his appearance suggested that he was a clerk in the 
Tniperial nk). This man ordered thorze who were 
verving in the elcventh depot and Who had a corps 
certificate to xtep forward at the word of command. 
Several men stepped forward, and werc-sent to join the 
group of those who had previously been directed “to 
the left... I endeavoured to explain to one of the leaders 
that neither my brother nor | had taken any part in 
the disorders, but the man to whom I nddresseed myself 
would not listen to a word, and roughly told me to hold 
my tongue 
Uinder strong arrest, we were then taken to yet 
another room and were told to wait. While we were 
thus waiting, a number of officers came in at different 
times. Among them was a captain who. in ¢onversa- 
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tion with the others, said: “You oro wroia,sto do what 
you are doing,” or words to this rffect—lamnnot recall 
the exact phrase. Op thinking the mattaa over, I am 
inclined to believe that this captain wes telling the 
Oberleutnant that his action was crimini &! Uf there is 
an enquiry, the captain ought to be called ea a witnesa., 

About twenty minutes later, the door wes reopened 
and-we once more parsed in file befosa the Ober- 
leutnant who was standing at the top ‘erthe stairs. 
He again inspected each of ux in turn, bae was Iindif- 
ferent as before to all the attempts we niauec to excul- 
pute ourselves. 

We passed down the stairs letween =<) rows of 
levelled revolvers. A few steps short of tg, main exit 
a halt was called, for we were not to Tics Our Wa 
through this, but through a small side esr, which 
apparently led into the cloak rvom, wlhitece access 
could be gained to the court yard 

Here we noticed from ten to fifteen soldies -»«tutioned 
behind this door, watching us as we pass-** through 
Our bands raised, and repeatedly procl#toing our 
innocence, we stopped in terror, reniising theapite which 
nwaited us, 

Suddenly the shooting began, drowning tits cries and 
mnoans of the wounded gnd the dying. 

With a bullet woand’in the left hahd, “*tumbled 
nnd fell. I was unconscious for an few mitmtes, but 
the continued firing brought me to my sernzan hn 
and I witnessed the end of this unspeakable =trocity, 

Six or seven maddened men, the pay ch™* umong 
them, had rushed! into the cellar. To lahe-=> the 
cries of these unfortunate wretches, they wer#:mt shot, 
but were savngely cut down. This suppo:atibn was 
confirmed Jater ni the medical examination w: one of 
the bodies (that of a man named Hinze). 

The murderers then proceeded to examine f*** bodies, 
finishing off those who still showed any sign:5* life. 

Then I heard the soldiers telling one anothe’®'* hurry 
up, for the motor was just going. They left!B® scene 
of their crinie with a haste which showed ‘®t they 
were well aware what an iniquity they had bem com- 
yelled to perpetrate. 

Profound silence followed. For many reansyz- ¢ find 
it impossible to describe the anguish I felt, }<« alone 
anong these corpses; or to describe what I subemently 
suffered during my arrest. I shall merely o-1 that 
this terrible scene was photographed by the nu«dorers 
as nA souvenir. 

The Government soldiers insulted the bodied 28 the 
dénd os they paseed, speaking of the victSu2 as 
criminals, and even turning out the pockets of tl@ ‘sain. 

[ whall subsequently relate how [ got awaywint the 
end from this terrible ambush, but my escape Bat no 
dire¢t bearing on the matter. If cannot fore*»ur to 
inention that I saw u young sergeant, atill livia by 
chance, amid the corpses of the. thirty-two wit aad 
fallen, suddenly raising himself from the midst ofitim, 
the blood gushing from his wounda. 

It is perfectly clear from what I have here seSdawn 
that the Oberleutnant who was in command ha tipon 
his’conscience the murder of thirty-two vigorous #oang 
men with their lives before them. My brother had uene 
six and a half years’ military service and was wi raxt- 
mental postman at tue time of his discharge. 

[ am eagerly awaiting the official enquiry in®- the 
affair, and I look forward to the moment when. all 
he able by my testimony to nélp in the punishm&»y jof 
those who committed this abominable crime. 

Should my hope be frustrated, should the guil®4 re- 
main “unpunished, I shall for ever cease .. beliewsp wiat 
justice can prevail in Genmhirv 
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The world war [e414 the ignominious collapse of the 
Second Internati@-4.{ Most of the Socialist parties 
abandoned the cli¥-s":truggle which they had! hitherto 
professed, though geuliiess in name merely, The funds 
drawn from the ib of the workers were deVotad to 
the propaganda, 241. of revolution, but of fratrididal 
War. 


Ys of the Second International be> 
the workers. They ure directly 
responsible for thegilgeth of millions, who have fallen in 
the world-wide bufcliy; they are directly ‘responsible 
for the fact that (§. pwhrk ng class in all lands groans 
under hunger anid pep 1; they are to blame because 
our young brother: a tern to twenty years of age have 
fallen by hundred§ +4 {bousands on the battlefields or 
have boen pepringiuvly incapacitated without having 
known an hédr og ‘nbe and independent life. Never- 
theless thes€é cache} these men for ever disgraced, 
are coming to the ¥ré@it once more and are attempting 
to reunite the scag ye international of traitors (hat 
4hey may continu sell the working class tin capi- 
talism and to stipe or betray any revolutionary 
movement of the pgibgsuriat. This was the real aim of 
the blacklegs, of Q:y|tackeya of capital, who met at 
Berne. But the A hie succeed, and they never will 
succecd, in reunitigie The youth among the workers 
was the first to ta8e,$0 arms against them; the youth 
among the worked: ¥¢ll know how to avenge itself. 
When the worker:§ ‘4f; to their fate by the organisna- 
tions, the party, @.V' {he trade unions, were sent by 
their leaders to th r, when these leaders voted the 
war credits and pron ved the abandonment of {te class 
atruggle, the Your, bocialists of all lands called for 
vigorous action wgk-prganised on their own account. 
The Young Socinlig(‘érganisations made it their. chief 
aim to promote theg¢4trution of class-conscious fighters 
who should becom As atbers of the party organisations 
and the trade uni : Their eyes, ho longer blinded 
‘by Jingoisin and ymism, saw tpore clearly than 
ees the scandalc#s Pctrayal of the working class, and 
they were unable $2 femain passive spectators of the 
apiritless existence §which the Left wing of the party 
was atagnating. 1y bea Socialists begyn a well- 
directed revolution§ry) agitation amutg the foilerx and 
the soldiern Wherg th: power of renétion made it im- 
possible to work §° the open. the Young Socialists 
established undergg-end organixatiois, beginning with 
Germany and Ausizi* © 

I shall never ford: {the First of May, 1916, when, at 
Rerlin, Karl. Jilebkop cht, the great lender and friend of 
the working-class: h, presided over our mariferta- 
tion and emphasie1(the. need for turning our rifles 
againet the Germa'g Bnitalists. 


INTERNATIONAL, 


The Communist International and the 
I:<ernational Organisation of Youth. 


The first demonstration of the Young Soctalists to 
attain international proportions wus the organisation of 
the “Young Soctalists’ day” in 191. Then were issued 
the watchwords; “Down with militarism! Soldiers leave 
the trenches! Refuse to obey td exploiters! Down 
with the patriotic Socialiats ard the Jingoes!’? On this 
accasion many ef our young combitants: were arrested 
and shot, for there was no stint of cartridges. Even in 
“democratic Switzerland the Government called out 
the troops and employed the machine-gun corps. 

But all the efforts of the reaction were powerless to 
extinguish the revolutionary flame in the hearts of the 
Young Socialists. The movement grew and spread. In 
the international “ Young Socialist days" which fol- 
lowed, hundred of thousands of workers in every land 
participated: When Comrade Minzenberg, secretary 
and lender of the Young Socialist International, was 
arrested and deported by the “democratic Government 
of Switzerland, all the youth of Europe and America 
rose ip protest. 

The young proletarians were among the first to 
acclaim the proletarian revolution in Russia, and none 
among its defenders were more ardent than they. 
indefatigable in the dissemination of Communist litera- 
ture, they established ag Ste councils and promoted 
the organisation of the soldiers, While all this work 
was in progress, the Young Socalists were exposed to 
the infamous calumnies of the patriotic Socialists, who 
endeavoured to crush their movement, and to place 
them under the control of moderate and reformist 
lenders! so that they might be “saved from committing 
excesses.” This Inst plea is invariably put forward 
whenever the Young Socialists, ignoring the oppor- 
tunists, set the masses in motion. 

But nothing can daunt the Youhg Sociallsts. Many 
of our best fighters, lads and lasses of fourteen and 
fifteen, huve perished in gaol; many have fallen on the 
barricades in btaly; in hundreds they have been shot 
down by the butchers Scheidemann and Noske In Ger- 
many; many have given their lives fighting in the Red 
Army for the cause of proletarian Ruasta, | 
* In all lands, by hundreds of thousands (hey form the 
revolutionary vanguard in the struggle for the over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie. In serried ranks; the inter- 
national organisation of Socialist youth concentrates 
its forces for the death struggle with those who have; 
hetrnyed the workers, for the death struggle with the 
Yellow International. Linking up with the Communiat 
Internattonal, whose leaders have more than once aided 
the Young Socialists in arduous struggles, the Sociallat 
youth will help the proletariat 40 the victory’and the 
triumph of Connfuntam. 

1, STEINEMANN, 
Member of the Swins Young Socialint 
Organiration. 
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The Communist Movement of the Russian Your 
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A broadly conceived mass movement of the prole- 
farian youth of Russia did not begin until after the 
March revolution. True, revolutionary |groups of 
young people, having self-education and the! dissemina- 
tion of Socialist thought among the working, pisses as 
their objective, were already in existence at the thine 
when the activities of the Russian Socialist parties were 
illegal. But, in the first place, these groups brought 
together almost exclusively young students; secondly, 
under the conditions obtaining dufing the Tsarist 
regime they could not assume the character of a truc 
Inass movainent, ; 

Young workers’ groups did not organise within the 
fnctories and workshops of Petrograd until March and 
April, 1917, when a general meeting of the younger 
employecs of varioun {nctories was summoned. At this 
meeting an executive committee was appointed. Hut 
what was it that gave ocension for the founding of such 
groups? Partly it was the example set by the adult 
workers, who, after the revolution, had energetically 
applied themselves to the task of building up the 
different proletarian organisations (parties; unions, 
‘chibs, co-operatives, etc.); partly, the unbearably harsh 
conditions under, which youth was compelled to totl in 
the workshops, where a military discipline still pre- 
vailed. The representatives ‘of the groups of young 
people were also members of the workshop*rommittces, 
and there they defended the interests of the young 
workers. From the moment of its inception this move- 
ment manifested a far-reaching mass character. 

-In May an attempt was made {o consolidate all the 
working-class youth of Petrograd into a single organisa- 
tien; but, in consequence of undesirable influences 
which had been introduced from outside, there came 
into being. a scattered, non-political, “classiess"’ youth 
organisation known as “ Work and Light.’ This 
orgakisation was headed hy representatives of the 
netty-bourgeoia intelligentsia, who endeavoured to give 
the movement a trend accordant with their own tdeas. 
But naturally this attempt did not succeed, and it died 
a natural death in two or three months. It subsided 
under the pressure of the radical-minded (Bolshevik' 


youth, which, in June, founded the “Socialist Union of. 


Working-Class Youth,” whose task it was to generate 
class-consciousness among the proletarian youth, and 
to develop the “propaganda of revolutionary Socialist 
thought.” At the “First All-Petrograd Conference of 
Proletarian Youth,” this union was declared to be the 
only genuine organisation of the Petrograd working- 
class youth. ‘ 

In the summer of 1917, an organisation of youth 
made its appearance in Moscow, hut it exhibited 
characteristics that differed in many respects from 
those of the Petrograd union.! It originated as a sub- 
section of the Moscow Committee of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party (Bolsheviks), ajid at the outset re 
mained closely connected with that party. The Moscow 
movement had no definite macs character. However, 
in consequence of the ndoption by the Sixth Congress of 


the Rolehevik Party, in August, 1917, of a resolution: 


dealing with the Young movenient, wherein was recog- 
nised the need of forming proletarian mnss organiza- 
tions of youth which, though independent, should 
remain under party. influence and should embody the 
party idenis, the Moscow Young movement underwent a 
process of re-organisation, and changed its name from 
‘League of Youth of the Moscow Committee of the Rua- 
sian Social Democratic Party (Bolsheviks) to “Union 


of the Proletarian Youth of the Third Ij @national.” 
it adopted the principles of the Petro ra fiton. 

We have dwelt upon the growth of|the I% Ywograd and 
Moscow organisations because the proviné nl groupa 
were formed after the model of these.” In sgQbp localities 
the groups arose spontancourly --quickencr,;fito being, 
as Was the cuse in Petrograd, as a result ¥ e impulse 

( 


towards organisation germinating tn goje young 
workers. In other places they were fou d by the 
party committees, and were active priyarily only 
Within the bounds of the party's work, as ifs the case 
in Moscow. al} 

An intense class war was now in progres§-jThe revo- 
lutionary movement was proceeding at an rfoxicating 
yace. Ht had changed from a bourgeots@ democratic 
into a protetarian movement. [t had dragsgy into its 
vortex the elass-conscivus portion of the #yroletarian 
youth, and thus hampered the progressive % {elopment 


of a planned and organised vouth movem rgan- 
isation of working-class youth sprang up irgi@any Rus- 
shan towns, but they worked independently gif d almost 
without there being any sort al intproongsinication 
hetween them. Only Ve'rocrnad and Mogren Biayed, as 
we have shown, a ecrtain medintive role beg @en them 

Polities We. the Young prelotarian movengia :in Rus- 
sin placed if elf boncath th banner.of the Baishevikn, 
“he explonation ¢f (ile 4. cimple. The tim€ care- 
fully proned conciliatory tactics of the hig ahd the 
Centre dould not adequately meet the requednenta « 
the spirit Mt working-cleors youth. The esactyiglly live, 
struggle-loving and revolutionary youth@ saturally 
found it much ea:ier to odopt the revolutiogiy tactic 
based upon proletarian ideology as’ put t4rard by 
the Bolsheviks. 

The persecution and calumnination of the Laibar by the 
bourgeoisie resulted only in making th {veteran 


workers’ party more popular than ever amos Bho pro- 
letarian youth. In August, 1917, when thegigat vin- 
dictive onslaughts were being made upon the &€shevika 
by the bourgevisie and the Socialist compr Sites, at 
the time .when a bourgeois-demecratic #l@ue of 
Socialists was in power, and when the revél:fionary 
workers seemed to have been shattered, the sQu@tarian 
youth of Petrograd from their first confers sent 
heart-felt greetings to the Bolshevik Jeaders, Bs 8 were 
cither in prison or in hiding—to Lenjn, Ziovie? }rotxk, 
and Cunacharsky—-ati the same time denoukc ig the 
hetrayers of the revalution, the Menthevik£ i@id the 
Social-Revolutionarter,: ‘In Moscow the it «atéon 


developed, as we have secn, along with th oscow 
committee of the Bolshevik Party, in whos ork It 
took an active pare: Much the same appliXdfto the 
provinces. Everywhere the proletarian youtl? fl into 
step with the revolutionary party of the work41 class, 
the Bolsheviks. | rol ‘ 

The. bulk of the proletarian organisations ¢f' vouth 
‘n Russian worked Independently. This had a Bodd side 
us well ax a bad —good, If so far as youth learg! how to 
work unaided and to become accustoined to stepd:on ita 
own legs; bad, praca on account of this is®ntion it 
received scarcely any Rupport or encourageman) from 
the outside, and this naturally left ite impresspA upon 
the whole movement. The Isolshevik Party waduntirely 
in'mereed in the political struggle and in org isato 
work, and, unmindful of the resolution of fr Sixt 
Congress, it gave the young movement no au éstantial 


py era 2 ; 
ter the November revolution, the Young ngvement 
showed a atill more rapid reewth In Jonuay, 1918, 
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it counted 16,000 mete in Petrograd alone, They 
possessed their own prh@s, branches, tad workshop 
groups. The pensampargth, too, was drawn into the 
movement. In ruralaecacicts, Socialist untonk of the 
Peasant youth were avemed, thelr main obje¢ being 
education. Provinesys éconferencer and ‘cunyressey 
were called, and in catrijurea the urban and the rural 
organisationva were wetcst Into o single group. Inthe 
Urals and «n Petropraws territorial combinations em- 
bracing a number of gaevinces were formed. 


The furfher the navecoent sprend afield, the more 
manifest became thearead for co-ordination, But ithe 
work of co-ordinatic® ‘aaas serigusly hindered by the 
¢onditioss then prevaurng in the first Soviet Republic 
of the world. . Not ®t October, 1918 -more tha one 
year and a half afte tYe inception of the movement 
could the first All-Mustitn Congress of Young Workers 
and peasants be suc”? “tally convened. The conveners 
of this congress we? We organisations of Petrograd 
aud Moscow, ft wee © 61 dn Moscow, and lasted from 
24th October until 498-"aVember, 1018. Tt was attended 
by approximately =o 'elegates representing ubout 
24,000 members. “4 Emost fimportant issue to be 
decided Ly the cong® -‘was the ennai fon of a Union 
of Communist Youtl @iyh an all-Russian executive. 


After the congress# ®&® growth ef the movement went 
‘on apace.: The Bolxé:%t« Party began to take a scrious 
interest in it. Mang ttilonal and district congresses 
passed retolutions 2 suing themselves! to support. the 
union. Further, te. Nth Party Congress, held in 
March, 1918, recogne aadhat activity among the youth 
and the existence w sae Union of Communiat Youth 
were important, anew ‘esolyed to give all possible ald. 


At present the urB @y enpbraces myout 1500 organisa- 
{ions with a total m®Veerdhip of 80,0000. 000 The pro- 
vinces of Moscow @ findibntr, and Vintka Davi the 
greatest number vo rrwanisations, counting YOO, 163, 
and 120 groups resiewisely. Among the urban wrgan- 
isations, Petrogroa cvdda the first place: dn the 
Petrograd organtsazizyéthere are something Ike 6000 
members, with 14 ag.roups, cach of. which has ft: 
gan clubs, meeting sagis, etc. In Pt provinces there 
are provincial commits which are clected at the pro 
vindat congresses, *1.3f direct the work within thetr 
respective territorigs.t° In twelve provinces this ts 
effected through the “édium of special bureaux of the 
provincial and urtetd organisations Further, there 
exist numerous dict associations, The greatest 
strider are being ~~ ** by the Young movement in the 
recently liberated ~<a" of the Uraja and Siberia, but 
rellable informati> “arding the pumber of organisa- 
tions in existence 1m 2: se parts Is not yet available. 


Also in the adjob i Sovict Re ubjics associations of 
outh are in befngs rge instance, in Ukraine, in Latvia, 
JAthuania, and WPi!?. Russia. In these republics -con- 
resaes were held gi O:hich organisations of youth were 
ormed. The Coigr@inist Union of the Proletarian 
Youth of Ukraine; ®aindedl at the Kleff congress in 
June, 1919, count diver’ 10,000 members. At the 
moment all these, @@anisations arb working under- 
ground, and concemi=a themselves with the illegal pro- 
paganda of Comn:»™4t thought. Ditring the time of 
he occupation, the? ton of Ukraine played an impor- 
fant part in the rév@ationary propaganda which war 
carried -on amon” ™i@ German ad Franco-British 
troops. In the me>'r.of organisation, all {here bodies 
except the Latviar:) Hre part and parte) of the Russian 

nion of Communjs’: Youth, or are within'the latter's 
aphere of influenc- ‘ 


Apart from the cen?:*-1 organ of the tinion, the “Youhg 
Communist,” pub:5-t. in Moscow, there are 15 other 
publications in exmurtce; The oldest of there, und the 
one that appears j.0-¢ regularly, is the “Young: Prole- 
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tarian,” the organ of the Petrograd organisation. Un- 
fortunately, shortage of paper and  unpropitious 
technical conditions do not permit of what would be 
the normal growth of the Red Youth Press, In recent 
times a practice has been made plore: nside in the 
purty organs vn section specially. devoted to Cominunist 
youth. There are in the different publicafions of Russia 
about 390 such “young Communist carriers.” The 
central committee has three such carriers at tte dix- 
posal: in “Pravda; in the peasants’; journal, “Bed- 
nota’; and in the bulletin of the Russian I@legraphic 
News Exchange (“Rosta’’). 


The union accepts members between the ages of Th 
and 23.) The preponderant age among the memberships 
is between 16 and 20. Latterly the recently formed 
and hitherto separately existing Communist organisa- 
tions of students have been merged with the Union of 
Youth. But as the Communist students are few in 
number they form a very small minority of the Union, 
the bulk of whose membership consists of workers and 
peasants, 


The reciprocal relationships In.ween the Union of 
Youth and the party have up to the present developed 
as follows: ~The union, eich bases itself upon the pro- 
gramme and the tactics of the party, is an nulonomour 
organisation which works under the control of ils own 
executive centre and that of the local Communiat Party 
committees. Tne executive of the Union of Youth is 
controlled by the party executive, whilst the local or- 
ginisations are exclusively urder the control of the 
party. The union and the party help one another in 
their work. All party members under the age of twebily 
are required to join the union and to engage tn its 
activilles, 


The union is financed by the People’s Commissariat 
of Education. Thus it is seen that the power possessed 
by the workers aid peasants operates a iv the best 
interests of youth. 


The: space at ove disposal does not permit us to ene, 
large in a detailed manner upon the good work done by 
the union. Suffice it to mention that under its care and 
tutelage tens of thousands of young workers and 
piss have received a Communistic eduegtion and 
ave acquired a Communist: consciousness, “Many of 
them have already given their lives in defence of the 
Soviet Republic; others are even at this moment at their 
posts on the different fronts, while stil others are busily 
enyaged in the Work of Soviet and party organisation. 
Tha union promptly responds to all the demands of 
revolutionary life, and day by day it furnishes the cause 


/of Communism with new cadres of young fighters —the 


captains around whom the rank and file may be quickly 
grouped 


From is earliest beginnings, the Young movement in 
Russia considers itself to be bh part of the international 
movement wf proletarian youth. The firat conference 
of the Petroyrad young workers declared the Russian 
movement of Communist youth to be an integral part:of 
the Young Intarnational In October, 1917, the Morcow 
organisation responded enthusiastically to the sum- 
mons -which reached Russia rather late -of the Inter- 
national Youth Bureau to organise a day of protest 
against the war, and a demonstration of many 
thousands was the tesult. It proved the solidarity and 
power, of the entire movement of proletarian youth. 

auorsuantely we cammot at the moment expreas ovr- 
selves upon the work adne by the Russian union for the 
formation of international ties and the creation of the 
International of GammuNst Youth. — 


On the Ft October of the year there isa to take plate 
the Second All-Russinn Congress of the Union. The 
Eennreen will be; called upon’ to decide quite a number 
of fundamental questions that concern not alone the 
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union, but al working-class youth. It will show re 
achievements of the union during the past years, draw 
conclusions therefrom, and point out the path that is 
to be taken in the future. We hope that after this 
second congress the uniun will gain still more in robust- 
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ness and power, and that it will consitit@ “(he advance 
guard of the International. of Commurtx% Youth now 
in process of formation. 


RYVKIN3.  SKAR). 


The Communist Movement Among the Swiss Yctth. 


PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS OF A SWEDISH COMMUNIST. 


-A few hours’ experience in Switzerland will suffice to 
convince the visitor that considerable hostility towards 
strangers exists in this country, noticeable above all in 
the restaurants and theatres of the larger towns. No 
suth hostility is displayed by the workers or by the 
poorer classes of the population. By these, foreigners 
ure placed on an equal footing with Swiss, and indeed 
itamay be snid that foreigners are treated with peculiar 
kindliness. Hut the bourgeois Press niakes a systematic 
cult of anti-foreign sentiments. The lower middle class, 
strongly nationalist, turns a ready ear to this propa- 

anda, so that the pettysbourgeois strata of the popula- 
ation become tools in the hands of the Jingoes. The 
origin of this anti-forcign feeling is not far. to seek. 
For several years Switzerland was the chosen residence 
of the Russian revolutionivts, Lenin, Trotski, Zinoviev, 
Jladek, Bronskaya, Haritonov, and Balubunova, Quite 
a number of revolutionists of other nationulities’ have 
likewlse lived in Switzerland; for instance, Munzenberg 
from Germany, and Schveida [7] from Haly. All these 
foreigners played an active part in the movement, con- 
(ributing yreatly to diffuse among the Swiss workors 
the: iden of the revolutionary and Socialist class 
struggle, an idea greatly dreaded by the bourgeoisie. 
The authorities imagined that if these foreign revolu- 
fionists were expelled, and if access to Switzerland for 
them and their kind were prohibited for the future, 
(ranquillity would be restored throughout the country, 
peace would ‘ensue, and the “tainted’’ workers would 
be induced to put their necks submissively once more 
beneath the capitalist yoke. The official theory was 
that dscontent had been artifically fostered by the revo- 
lutionary Socialists, and that all would be well as soon 
as this evil influence had been removed. It was a 
stmple theory, falsified ky events. Capitalist exploita- 
tion in Switzerland continues, and has been increased 
in severity by the war.. Consequently the class struggle, 
under the guidance of revolutionists of native origin has 
become more acute. 

Nevertheless the Swiss authorities continue their 
foolish policy of deportation and’ arrest; they continue 
to scize newspapers and pamphlets. Police brutality 
has known no bounds since the notorious “Zurich riots!" 
of November, 1917. At that time, all the seven members 
of the central committee of the League of Youth were 
arrested. The police lost their heads completely, and 
clapped nearly one hundred persons into gaol upon the 
charge of “frequenting the library of the League of 
Youth.” Miinzenberg, Trostel, Marté, and Bucher were 
likewise arrested, on the charge of having organised 
the disturbances. Miimzenberg and Trostel were set at 
liberty after two and a half months in prison. The 
Federal Council then decreed the expulsion of Minzen- 
berg from Switzerland. As is well known, this decision 
aroused a atorm of indignation throughout the world, 
and the sentence of deportation was consequently modi- 
fled to one of internment. Mjnzenberg was interned 
June 8th, but when the November revolution occurre 
be was deported at his own request. 


Among the cumrades who have most frequently 


suffered imprisonment during the last tw# dears PE may 
tention Jules Humbert-Droz, lender of (BOS ung meve- 
ment in French Switzerland. His vara xentencer 
add up to a total of fourteen months’ evarisonment. 
Iie is a remarkable man, typical of the Mo@ixe revolu- 
tionary movement, Pumbert-Droz strong? é-minds me 
of Spak, well known in Sweden, At one (Roa in orders, 
he left the Church owing toa conflict withtar superions, 
Nota few clerics participate tn the Swiss a tolutionary 
movement, Fritz Lieb, a Swiss Socialist?i;zesident of 
the League of Youth, lias recently gradtsdd in theo- 
logy, but devoten all his energies to ‘tre ¢revolution 
instead of occupying himself as o pastor gh the saving 
of souls for the Church. At Zurich, Humes rt-Droz and’ 
Trostel, and at Basle, Lieb and Arnokitiare at this 
Thoment bemg prosecuted on three or! ur different 
counts. This does not disturb their equaltitity, They 
declare, indeed, that the official perse®ttion server 
merely to stimulate their fighting spirit wd to spread 
their influence. 

We went to Switzerland chieily in orders4 take part 
fn the congress of the League of Youth at Q@en. Jt wan 
held inon little ball belonging to one of theaenfes of thd 
People’s House. Although we were ratrrs crowded, 
and although to our Scandinavian notioex ‘the place 
seemed exceedingly uncomfortable, the géAcral atmo- 
sphere of brotherly and kindly welcome wis delightful. 

Thecwauther was hot in the extreme, ana was not 
long before juckets and waistcoats were Ink Ssille, this 
giving the meeting a very. homely characer? Most of 
the delegates were vounger (hon those uswilly sent lo 
such assemblies In Scandinavia; but somenof*the com- 
rades had formidable beards, so that the gemecal aspect 
of the gathering did not differ greatly fram %what we 
were used -to at home. 

The deliberations opened on Saturday ¢eBs9éng, July 
Mth. The first Hem on the agenda was the «scuasion 
of the central committee's report. Next canz: » ‘ober 
of administrative and practical details, Ie mexpect of 
internal organisation. and numerical strengths: and in- 
deed in- other respects, the Swiss Leagues car.not be 
compared with our Scandinavian organisiE) se, The 
Swiss League has barely 4000 members, Tttenblisting 
activities arc comparatively trifling. The #.21<8 comn- 
rades have no Press of their own, whereas © tn the’ 
North have long had good reason to be prea bof ours. 
This state of affairs in chiefly due to the ®ttce per- 
recution, to the perpetual confiscations a& ¥prohibi- 
tions, to which the organ of the LragueaiMis been 
exposed. But the movement greatly lacks {i:tralisa- 
tion, and the unfortunate consequences of ribs defect 
are peculiarly conspicuous in relation to eulishing 
activities and in relation. to the circulation of !& organ 
of the Lengue. For example, there exist leug organs 
for certnin cantons and even for certain groigs,, There 
are two distinct publishing centres, Zurich a.ngi Basle 
respectively. It in true that the work of )48 Swiss 
comrades encounters epecial difficulties owe to the 

Iygot character of the population. Gerreim ia the 
anguage most widely spoken; next in import, ag comes 
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rench; Itallan is the Ta idtyage fn cerlain cantons of 

uthern Switzerland; fingWU\) loumansch ts thd tongue 
 Grisons, J) should ade pit in German, Switzerland 

dialect is spoken whichgis Wirely pete cae Ne even 
to those who know GerBiite very’ well.  Desylite this 
babel of tongues, the Int fib :e question is not a cause 
lof dissension ti meiner et ro that here Swifzerland 
has the advantage over PU(hnd and Norway. | Among 
the Swiss, conflict ragesQowg very different matterd, 

In French Switzerian@t.. ge Young movement bus 
struck deep roots, and ger™ there circulates newe- 
paper edited by HumberWli yt. In Italian Switzerland, 
on the other hand, ever’ oftempt at organisation has 
failed. 

But if, in our study of idifovement of Young Switz r- 
land, we cannot fail to if “ertain weaknesses! to dis- 


cern the symptoms of BibsBedtes of childhood which 
we in the North have ifefoutgrown, we campot fail 
none the less, to be filedd hoch admiration for (he pro 
paceman activities of fMeFlittle Swiss League. Our 
Swiss comrades have nfs such terror inte the heart 
of the bourgeois rulers cf §€§ country, that thesd bewail 
the disastrous Influence? dF fthe Young Socialists’ pro- 
paganda and are endeapg: ing to suppresea it by every 
means in their power. Q 

But I have wandered erg from my subject and must 
return to the meeting 

Some of the comrade§ Fay French Switzerland had 
decided to propose a re Pleiion to the effect that the 
League of Youth steals '® in the armihg of thy prole- 
tariat. When this infofti¢n was discfosed, 4 fierce 
campaign againattthe can} was opened in tlhe bour- 
geoin newspapers. Song fie bHe ee demanted the 
prohibition of the gatt) others declared (hat all 
the del@zates must be apne Qed, and so on. 

The authorities, how,v}r, decided to wait until ‘he 
question of the arming) $f,the working class actually 
caine up for diseussiong . 

On the Sunday this iter pas reached. Emile Arnold, 
recretary of the league} 8-4 an admirable report con: 
taining a lucid demonegrfition of the need for We aran- 
ing of the workers, Tc/tgelter was now thrown open 
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for general discussion, but at this juncture two police 
agents who had been hiding in a neighbouring room 
entered the hall and announced that the meeting was 
closed. Great was the wrath at this insolent declara- 
tion, Some of the comrades were for ejecting the two 
intruders without further parley, but at the request of 
the chairman calmywas restored, and the congress dis- 
cussed the situation created by the police intervention 
and considered the best course to adopt. The debate 
was a lively one, and the unfortunate police agents had 
to listen to some home truths. It was finally decided 
that the congress should continue its labours, but in a 
less disturbed situation --in the mountains. The agents 
then left the room greatly dikcomfited, amid volleys of 
chaff from the delegates. 

We promptly made our wav up the helghbouring hill- 
side, and after a brief intertupildn: the discussion was 
resumed as soon as sentinels had been posted on all 
Ridex. About two hours later the police did in fact put 
fe an appearance, but it was obvious that they had no 
relish for their job. The sentinels notified us of their 


Approach; und our “war council," after a short con-' 


sultation, decided that we must go a few hundred feet 
higher up the mountain. There we finished our labours 
in perfect tranquillity. j 

The resolution oh behalf of the arming of the prole- 
tariat was carried unanimously. Consequently the 
sleuthhounds of the police, who were again upon our 
track, did not succeed in preventing the discussion of 
this inafter and had their climb for nothing. The dele- 
gates, In high good humour, returned to the town, 
singing in chorus, Sch was the end. of this most 
original congress. We bade farewell to our Swiss com- 
rades, Tt was obvious that they would be exposed to 
fresh persecution on account of the resolution just 
voted. But ft was equally clear that, whatever -hap- 
pened, they would not allow themselves fo he- beaten, 


but would continue with unabated courage to march 


forward towards ovr common end, overcoming every 
obstacle which might be placed in their path. 
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Scandiavian Congress of Working-Class Youth. 
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ocialtet revolutionary wv gittn of the three’ Scandiipavian 
countries; was held at git-roed, Denmark, on Sunday, 
August 17th. “Fremac?’t Qe organ of the Social] Demo- 
cratic League of rf an article on the congress, 


‘he first general Fiat of delegates from the 


recalls the Innumerab#it the which for conturids have 
united the Scandins#' sf lands. “The Castle of 
Frederiaborg at Hillerc®:@ ans the palace of the penulti- 
mate of thobe_kings 0% f’gimark whio reigned «in both 
rhorea_of the Sound tg} fover rocky Norway. |Of the 
nultimate of these pipdes- for the ties were then 
roken! They were biptigu becnure they were fhunded 
upon the love of powgr: gipon the lust for gold. upon 
tyranny. The soul of 1: Anasses waa untouched by the 
union, and that in wv fhese bonds were ensily rent 
asunder, Now, in thid $iktorte apot, are assemijled the 
delegater of the youn; bprkera, the representatives of 
the people, the piov of the future; thry are 
assembled to pnite thed ¢icinna of the north by new fles 
of comradeship, of tr@tfagriy concord, and of love” 
The Scandinavian c$icfeea took place in a hajl taste- 
fully decorated with f}\f.ers.and red flags. There were 
esent eighty delega}-§ With full voting powers (thirty 
anish, twenty Noryiicinn, and thirty Swedjsh), tn 


es 


addition to a few Danish comrades able to parti-i; ' 
in the discussion but with no right to vote. 
_ Ernst Christiansen, Danish delegate, welcomed his 
fellow delegates In the name of the Swedish secretarial 
board. “We meet," he said, “in the first Scandinavian 
congress of yduth at a time when the human race may 
be described as! standing on the dividing line between 
{he old world and the new. We represent in this hall 
fifty thousand young Socialista workers who have 
Joined the Thfr 
action.”' 3 t 

After “The International" had been aung, A. D. Hen. 
riksen recited jp. prologue, and subsequently E. 
Olaussen and Sven Linderot conveyed grectings to the 
congress from the Norwegian and Swedish guests. A 
telegram was rend from Otto Grimlund, who had 
reached Copenhagen the day before, August 16th, had 
been arreated by the Danish police, grozaly maltreated, 
and then expelled from Denmark. The congress re- 
ralved to protest. with the ulanost energy against this 
outrage and to telegraph the renionstrance to Zale, 
Minister of Justice, and to Minister Stanning. 

Ervig (Denmark), Linderot (Sweden), and Olaursen 
(Norway) were elected members of the. congress board. 


“International, the international of - 
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Hellberg (Denmark) was appointed general secretary. 
Two additional secretaries were appointed for each 
country: Sillen and Viksten, for Sweden; I. Larsen and 
Oscar Yoru, for Norway; Hans Neusen and Honore, for 
Denmark. 


Two, committees were then chosen. The first of these 
Was to deal with Scandinavian Scetiane of general 
interest. Its members were: Nils, Klug and Johan Nord, 
for Sweden; Edegord and Leve, for Norway; E. Jensen 
and C. Christiansen, for Denmark. 


The “committee for principles and tactics’’ was com- 
od of the following delegates: Z Hoglund, Martha 
wursson and Eynard Adamson, for Sweden; Olaussen, 
Uisang, and Séter, for Norway; Johan Ervig, R. Haus- 
sen, and V. K. Nilsen, for Denmark. 

M. Traumel gave the first report, which dealt with 
the Norwegian Labour movement in gencral nnd with 
the young workers’ movement in particular. He closed 
with an ardent appeal to the young workers to devote 
il their energies to the revolution, so that revolutionary 

trends might get the upper hand in-the Scandinavian 
Lakvur movement. : 
. congress now passed to the discussion of Scan- 
divavian questions of general interest. Ernst Christian- 
Ren re the draft of a scheme put forward by the 
cominittye relative to work upon the common task. The 
discussioh was opened by Olaussen, and. general dis- 
cussion fuowed. All the speakers were in practical 
Agreement With the committee's propusals for the co- 
ordinated adctivitics of the three Leagues of Youth. 
After a few iNjnor corrections had been made in the 
draft, the folloXing resolution was adopted: 


“Our aim Is caAbring ubout closer collaboration be- 
tween the organisation of youth which accept the plat- 
form of the InternaYonal Youth, to secure closer unity 
and the reinforcemen of our fighting strength, no less 
in pon of organisatiyn than in matters of principle 
and policy. ~ " 

(1) “There is hereby constituted a Scandinavian 
secretarial board, comprising d@ secretary and two 
additional members, one member to represent each of 
the three countries. The board will have the functions 
already indicated, and will in addition do its utmost 
tg maintain continuous relationships between, the 
affiliated bodies, It will send to all the leagues and to 
the party press such documents and teparately as may 


be necessary, Each country will separately elect its 
own member of the board, and the board will elect its 
secretary general from among its own members. The 
appointment of this official must be ratified. by ‘the 
league to which he helongs. He will hold office for 
one year. 

(2) “If in the three countries or in any one of them 
some political or social question of urgent importance 
should arise, the board will submit it to verbal or writ- 
ten discussion, and will in case of need summon & 
general Scandinavian congress or conference. 

m “The Scandinavian congresses of youth should he 
held at least once every eighteen months, and if possible 
once a year. Jn any year.when there ts to congress, a 
conference should be held. ' 

(4) “Each league will send three delegates to the con- 
gress for every thourand members, with the reservation 
that no league may be represented at the congresa by 
a taterr number -of delegates than two-fifths of the 
otal. ; 

(5) “Each league shall have the right of sending to 
the conference threc representatives for every ten 
thousand members (with the same reservation as jn the 
previous section). 

(6) “To defray the expenser of the secretarial hoard, 
each league shall pay, if possible, a subscription of not 
lesa than one ére per member per annum. If this sum 
prove insufficient, the secretarial board has the right 


dman’s verses on Rosa Luxemburg anc 
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which shall not exceed ten dre per fic4)ber per annum. 

(7) “Every year, joint assemblies/| 

(X) “As far as may be possible, thet yl 
of the league in ench country shall, bg 
organise excursions for ‘their met? 
Scandinavian countries. 

(9) “At least once a month the leagslef shiquld organise 
nn exchange of propagandists, 

(10) “Every club must take out 4 
subscriptions to every organ of thet? 
other countries, These subscriptiony: 
tn the name of the president of the Gl 
nals will be available for all the clit: 

(Wi) “Every year a Young Socialg ig 
organised for the whole of Scandings Throughout 
this day, all the clubs will hold m@Gngs at which 
speeches will be delivered relating td 'ge Young move- 
ment in fhe various Scandinavian 16%. The collec- 
tions will he devoted to the common giwse.” ; 

The question of a labour college all the Scan- 
Jinavian lands was mooted. The 
structed to study the matter and to 
congress, The congress further ing 
tarial board to open communication: 
ing enterprises of the variour leagues 
hetter co-ordination of their activities 

This closed the first day's business 

In the evening there was a concert th recitations, 
ete. The audience was profoundly iffptessed by Ner- 
eH4rl Liebknecht, 


to demand from the leagues an ext i “iinary payment 
of be held. 


»bs and branches 
ing the summer, 


s in the other 


rast two postal 
ues of the two 
1) be taken out 
, but the jour- 
mbers. 

day muat be 


{ed the secre- 
h the publish- 
1a view to the 


recited by S. Jansan. 

On Monday, the first businese of thige jngress waa to 
hear the report of Nils Flug on educi(}:@ and culture. 
The speaker first of all expressed hispQofound regret 
that Arvid H. Haussen, a Norwegian &npade who war 
to have reported on this question, ha 
attend the congress. He went on Fe 
activities of the Swedish comrades in 
cation and culture, Most of the cirge 
education.in Sweden had been founded} 
League of Youth. According to the Jatsy:t®eports, there 
were now fn existence two hundred fiugl sixty such 
circles. Nevertheless, in the s«peakeyiaBopinion, the 
results obtained could not he regarded aSsatisfactory. 
First of all, the educational work suffe% dgrom gaps in 
organisation.~“Secandly, more than hg.{ Bf the mem- 
bers of the League of Youth had not glad the atud 
circle. It was to bé hoped that these He iyncies woul 
he remedied in {he future. It was detraple, im addi- 
tion, to organise courses and to arrag ¢B for lectures 
throughout the country, in every distria?. aor comrades 
delegated by all the clubs of the League = 

"We have to recognise,’ said the s es meluding. 
his report, “that educational work is «ardof the most 
important of our Yasks" 

Flug went on to show that at the presgn 
tion was a dangerous weapon in’ thy! 
reactionary forces, secing that the workng: 
for the most part been satisfied with Hef educational 
pabulum provided by the authorities. —eYlaid special 
stress on the fact that the revolutionary! Bbour move- 
ment needed experts of working-class ortif. “We live 
in a great epoch; it devolves on us to rol »mplex and 
difficult, problems; by sultable organgugon in’ the 
domain of education and culture we migrgrepare for 
the satisfactory discharge of the duties umbent on 


for Soctalist 
the Swedish 


time educa- 
nds of the 
iad hitherto 


us. : 
Harold Jensen (Denmark): “At a time ligeghe present, 


the claims on every thinking man aregcgceptionall 
heavy. All class-conscious workers mus@)4@ve an inti- 
mate acquaintance with scientific Sociali#: We have 


to teach Soctalimn, history, and technics 
But it was useless, he said, to try to c 


5 comraden 
into joining the study circle. 
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Their participation muss &{ Noluntary, and it must 
{herefore be our uim to atyug¢y our comrades’ interest 
in instruction and study. s mpyus exsential that work 
fu this.end should be sericg-er wrganisxed 

‘the circles must br satuh(@srily staffed, 

‘hat wax requisite in (hase vdy circles was discussion 
rather than formal lecture 

When a few other deleg:® -®ihad spoken ou tliis quds- 
tioh, the congress ‘Passed pag ghe neat item, the Tnter- 
ualional of Youth. 

K. Olausxen reported of We question. He detailed 
the history of the Internaticig:) of Youth and the results 
of its political and orga labours, Throughout 
tha world, the political acty quas of the Young Socialists 
were carried on in acéortamce with the principles of 
tha Third International.” 26 certain countries thare 
still existed minority grogr@lcarrying on an increas- 
ingly hopeless struggle cf 44st the new trend. The 
apeaker referred to the In®-:BhAtiGnal Congress of Youth 
wiiich is to be held shorty s°Ut is of the utmost thn. 
pottance,”” he said, “to urpie ond to instil among the 
4otling masses, an dnteress. we international events in 
events which may have med@ecisive Influence in. our 
rexpective covntries. Show afie capitalist reaction win 
the victory over Russia,sia ail triumph throughdut 
Europe, and will reduce g1q workers to the status of 
dumb driven cattle." 

It was agreed that furtded discussion of the questijon 
should be postponed unthiub report an democracy and 
dictatorship bad been reat = 4. K. Steivke, member of 
the Danish Parliament, be ®erted on this topic. His 
torical experience, he said dwell as moral and ethi¢al 
comsiderations, spoke in fiavane of democracy as ngaitrst 
didtatorship.~ He was ae ju certain conditicts, 
to admit the need for dict7108-hip and revolution. Wut 
thé dictatorship must bet te pore than a Tey 

yinse, for dictatorship je fee, and force engenders 
fritid reactions, leading pat which renders the ('p- 
bublding of Socialist soc™-@! tipossible.7 Z. etut 
apoke next, briefly expourkiaat'the position taken up by 
the $econd International 4:49 the evolution of this body 
aircé the beginning of th®vwarld war. Ble showed that 
bourgeois socicly was biScea pon. the dictatorshin: af 
{hé aninority, as was wheavegded by the restrictlons in 
the right to vote, etc. 
national did not tend to 12.8. <¢ a dictatorship a 
by a minority of the wor 4: clase. The supporter 
the Third International Taal that aad should: be 
seized ly the majority @ © organised workers. In 
Ruasta, under the Saket of the proletariat, the 
su(frage was wider and i democratic than tn pny 
cavitalist country. Ip Ws >. every citizen who foo 
part in productive or 2@yintstrative ‘work, every 
creator of values, poxresar@ By. vote. Thus the dictator- 
ship wetenallene. Abo) Biel, itself, and true Sdtial 
Democracy came into hei, -~ é 

Vhat was the Second angérnational? ' 

‘It was an impotent pore Giespised by the Allied ¢dapl- 
talists because it tplked $M(}iout BOE EN ER: be- 
cause it was unable to usi#¢ the means indispensable 
fon the victo of the avirking class. For Young 
Socialists the choice betwar atic two internationals) was 
easy. They muat join thy a@ternational of action. 

“This speech was followe: gy. un pleresting discussion 
in which, besides the opeyemt Bteinke and Héglund, the 
patticipators were Olausen@itlenriksen, Helberg, Haus- 
sen, Olaang, and Tranm«ut 

Flerewith ended the prc-raitngs of the recond day. 

In the evening the delppits made an excursion to 
Neddelo. : 

The following day wa<:@vited to important discus- 
‘alans on erinicl pies and &.dice, At the opening of the 


iINIST 


Boe Binism and the Third Mater, 


of; 


INTERNATIONAL. 


sexsion, Ernst Christiansen read the resolution drafted 
hy the committee: “The first Scandinavian congress of 
Socialist youth expresses its satisfaction at the firmness 
which the Young sonia} of the international move- 
tment have displayed durifig the war, and at the jn- 
creasing cleamess with which the resolutions passed 
at the congresses and conferences of the Scandinavian 
Leagues of Youth testify to the unqualified adoption by 
the young workers of the principles of the revolutionary 
Class struggle. The congress declares that the Inter- 
national of Youth must adppt the platform of the Third 
International, It \eclarps further that the young 
workers must by means of intensified propaganda be 
Instructed in the application of the methods of struggle 
and the forms of organisdtion indicated by the theory 
and practice of the Third Internationab.’ 

Christiansen, introducing the resolution, spoke as 
follows: This resolution alma at grouping Scandinavian 
vouth upon a cas Socialist’ platform.- To-day we 
vive to lay dowh fundamental principles, while leaving 
each league free to form its own independent decision. 
Our place ix in the ranks of (he Third International.” 

Helberg opened the general discussion, and read a 
telegram announcing that the Swiss party had decided 
to join the Third International. 

I. Havssen declared that he was in agreement with 
fhe majority as to the need for fighting militarism. He 
Was opposed to the attitude of the Social Democracy, 
Wut in his view the best course would ‘be, remaining 
within the party, to uttempt to modify this attitude and 
fo bring about oa tovement towards the Left. 

Vie added that the minogity had decided that it would 
net vote for joining either the Third Internatlonal or 
fhe second. In his opinion the enormous majority of 
Danish workers“were in favour of the Third Inter- 
ovat icvnnal, 

Oikang, Jensen, tUveldros, Sillun, and Helberg all 
spoke in supporttof the resolution. : 

The discussion lasted most of the cay. The minority 
Vigorously defended ita remarkable outlook, but was 
uiuble to secure any further support. The committee's, 
resolution waa ultimately carried by 68 votes aguinst 5. 

Jn-the name pf the women delegates to the congress, 
Martha fuarssen proposed the followihg resolution, 
which was carried unanitnously;: 

“In tha class struggle, which grows aculer day by 
day, and in which, if wd ure to gain the victory, we 
tiuist concentrate all our cnergicx, we must not forget 
(hat among the working muses there are women. 

“We recognise the supr¢me importance of the prexent 
hour; we are aware that our enemies are mobilising 
their troops and marehalling their forces in order to 
wtif_e our movement, which continually advancee, 
threatening the very existence of the capitalist dictator- 


slip. 

“Ve must -further remember that until the whole 
working class, without distinction of sex, participates 
In Ne struggle for its class interests, there can, be no 
hope ef victory. For these reasons the congress ex- 
presses its firm conviction that one.of the main taska 
of the Yyung Socialist movement must be to bring about 
a closer co-operation than as yet prevails with the 
analogous organisations of women, that we may pro- 
mote energetic joint propaganda and educational 
activities among working girls and women." 

After further speeches had been made by Comrades 
Olaussen, Viksten,, Ervig, and Christiansen, the con- 
gress was declared at an end, and the delegates dis- 
persed singing “fhe International.” 
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Congress of the American League of Youth: 


On May 4th the congress of the American League of 
Youth came to an end. Among the resolutions passed 
by the congress, one referring to the Berne conference 
of the Second International ts worthy of note. The 
Rerne conference is terined “a bourgeois meeting which 
has nothing to do with Socialisin.”” | The resolution goer 
on to atate that the Second International is bankrupt 
und to refer to the pressing need for founding ja new 
Red International. A subsequent resolution demands 
the recall of the U.S. Expeditionary Force from Hussia. 
Another resolution advocates the formation of unions 
of producers. Yet another condemns the so-called 
“amnesty congress," emphasising the fact that aninesty 
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MANIFESTO OF THE QERMAN 


Comrades! Once again the day of proletarian youth 
drawa nigh, the international day of the young workers, 
This time, on September 7th, the young revolutionists 
of all lands will join hands across the artificial fron- 
tiers, across the trenches, across the occupled territories, 
acrosa the sens and the mountains, 

It was amid the wniversal horror and devastation, 
when millions of proletarians were falling in the war, 
that the proletarian youth organised its first inter- 
national day. 
followers an appeal, summoning, them to proclaim 
everywhere on the same day their unanimous and ti- 
superable will, It was to be a day of battle for the 
young. 

Yes, a day of battle. A shameful desertion had. 
delivered over the proletarian youth to the governing 
classes and to militarist Imperialist butchers. 

Voting, for the war, the fraitors lo the cause of the 
working class voted for the extermination, for the sacri- 
fice, of the young. And the young Have been ruthlessly 
snerificed. Their blood has flowed! In ‘streams acroan 
tha battlefields of Europe and Asia; under the knout of 
capital they have been compelled to exhaust (heir ulmost 
sirength. Nor was it thelr bodies alone which were 
thus reduced to slavery; theic minds also were en- 
chafned and led captive. 

‘The brutalising discipline of army life did its utmost 
to destroy in the young their powers of thought. 
“Civilised society,’ making tacrifice to its base idol of 


‘profit, offered up everything, offered up even mankind's 


chief consolation, the hope of a glorious future, 

Hut these torments, these suffecings, with which the 
international proletarian youth seemed overwhelmed, 
have served to awaken It to cansclousness, Community 
in affliction has made the young workers realise their 
community of Interest, has made them aware that they 
have na common enemy. That which previously was 
apt to be an empty phrase hax now become a living 
truth. “There is only one enemy, whom we all hate; 
there ie only one freedom, which we must all share!’ 
This awakening has made short work of nationalist 
phrasevlogy. The young have Hecome internationallsts, 
for in each land they have -pt length realised thelr 
solidarity with working brothers the world over. 

Simultaneously, the young fevolutionists have felt 


In 1915, the leaders addressed to their- 
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is not a thing to petition for but to exe®'& Other rero- 
lufiens deal with the propaganda of pre league and 
with methods of organisation. 

A president had to be elected tp pirat of William 
Kruse, who haa been sentenced to twit® years’ tm- 
prisonment gs a Socialist ugitatur. The®4w president 
is Oliver Carlson, well) known tne -* the young 
workers of the States for his education®® activities at 
the evening Labour College in Detregisand for his 
tnlents as spenker and journalist. 

The American League of Youth publish? *"rhe Youn 
Socialist Magazine,’ which has a circupition of 4500, 


and carries on energetic propaganda. : 
F. 
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growing and sfrengthening within them a glowed im- 
pulse to fight Imperialism and capitalism on ail possible 
means, and a determination to rouse the2zto action 
who still hesitate and doubt. 

The -young proletarians of al) lands havé rmolved to 
proclaim openly their International solidarmv and their 
unity, Wherever youthful workers lan®c¢h amid 
slavery and oppresston, they have decided = al on thia 
day of days they will make known that wew are all 
Working for the same and only eyd. (Ce aia day, 
across the trenches and the frontiers, thew ill stand 
up simultancously, so that those of each 1.2 may be 
satisfied that in other lands too they have t@o'Mers and 
sisters ready to devote their energies to thep -Alisation 
of the same ideal. The chief alm of this mastestation 
ts tu, Inspire the young with the ardent trent of the 

reat ideals of international brotherhood anus.tananity. 
The international day of youth is, thereforc: @ day of 
struggle against war and iilitariam, agains} é&ploita- 
{lon and slavery. Nor has the struggle beey mfuitlenn 
Freedom glows in the east, the dawn of the v<e-rd revo- 
tution,  Vatnly have :the forces of darbnre-tatriven 
ngatnst that dawning, for not all their pove:rs could 
prevent if! Dauntless warriors have raised t= fed Mag 
on high, the flag drenched with the blood ofaeir tor- 
futed hearts. In the foremost files‘of those fiahting for 
the defence of this flag, stand the voung. 

QGuee ugain comes the day of youth! The dawof youth 
in the year of the world revolution. Alrendy ave earth 
shakes with the thunder of its approach. 1g. ivoung 
have senlod in blood their devotion to the 64, eutton, 
in Russia, in Mungary, tn Germany, youth ps6 ever 
in the van. ; ’ 

The revolutionary torrent swells day by da.» sny by 
day {ts waters rush across some new coun, And 
Germany has been summoned to be the centa af the 
coming fight. \ 

Make rendy,comrades, inake ready for thea:®y of 
youth. Make ready, that this day may be a bik kine 
demonstration in favour of the world revolutia:.t 

The international proletarian youth must ~~“ on 
this day that In the great battle it will be foran%t in 
the assault. 

We must show that the revolution {s not der! €-ven 
in Noske'’s empire. Blow lustily wpon the sauna of 
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at til you kingi jt to flame! Ratse the red 

standard to show the wyito the fighting masses! 
Awaken the sleepy aoj«f the indifferent; rally them, 

Ra ery them; revolu%i@ise/their minds and their 
ww 


We shall show that | deg likewise are strong 
Mabe they are resoluted @l bis day will be our review 
before the battle. 
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One more sacrifice, and we shall win what we 80 
ardently desire. Then shall we celebrate the-victory of 
the youth of the, wide world! All hail to youth! All 
hail to the world revolution! 


THE GERMAN LEAGUE OF COMMUNIST 
YOUTH. 


Reports and News. 
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Bulgaria. 


THE AOTIWIFIES OF THE SOCIAL DEMOORATIO PARTY (NARROW SODIALISTS). 


The Bulgarian Socia}! 
heen firmly and trrecoge 
years before the Balg: 
ngalnat the nafionalish 


eynocratic Party has always 
wily opposed to war. A few 
1gwar it fought vigorously 
mticy of conquest that «was 


t ing pursoed by the }¥@irgeolsie and the monarchy, 
Ih 1910 the Social DPrYocrats of Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Mumania, and Greece,é 


ding a pe conference at 
rinciple of a Balkun Socialist 
the Balkan Socialists advo- 
cated the sume princiyy!@ with yet more vigour at a 
spcond Dalkan gue hy ‘held at Bucharest dn 105. 
he Bulgarian Soctal A Boecracy is to fact striving to 
bring about the cnn nity and Independence of the 


Helgrade, advocated thy 
Federative Republic. 


ulgarinn people, and :3@ the national unity and inde- 
pendence of tho othayr§ Ijalkan pennies: not by a 
nationalist policy of cag mest, but by way of the revo- 
oY a democratic republic. In 
the Bulgarian Social Demo- 
ly opposed to the war. 
war of 1914, the party was 
{3t resisted the participation 
War, and it strongly opposed 
hy war eredits. It protested 
nternational Socialist Bureau 
‘4g delegates to the first Zim- 
froughout {he country, the 
OW COLLALeOUS propagands 
before Bulgaria entered the 
nomantfesto against mobilisn- 
unbere of the Parlfamentary 
‘prosecuted, On December 
Assembly, the Parliamentary 
1@ war, and voted -agninst the 
‘close of hostilities It remained 
is the only party In Bulgaria 
ust tha war. Throughout the 
1ont the Imperbalist war the 
itefotic Socialists of Bulgaria) 
donalist bourgeolste and with 
like all the Russophil particos 
‘tention of Bulgaria on the eld 
on os Ferdinand and Rad 
a Into the camp of the Centra 
chad been crushed and Mace 
1’ Soclalists gave their sup- 
»invov'a Government. At the 
c Soctalixts held in Stockholm 
emanded that ‘Macedonia, 


lution and the foundatt 
IPi2 and 1913, therefor| 
erotic Party wos absolat 
During the Impering: 
faithful to its convietlos: 
Bulgaria in the wort: 
the parties which votes 
npycalnext the tactics of the 
during the war, and it, 
mperwald conference. ( 
Social. Democrats cart’. 
against the war, Ji 
struggle, (he party issue 
(hon, ond for this the : 
foun were subsequer 
ff. 115, in the Natlon 
wf wp protested agains 
wane credite. Down to th 
{rue to principle, and Ft 
hich has atrugyled af. 
Balkan war and throu 
“broad" Socialists (the i; 
jylned forces with the 6; 
the Tinperiniiats, In 1! 
they ‘advocated the {nt 
of the Allies. But nsqs 
alavov had forced Bulg}: 
wers, an soon ar Ser}: 
donia conqurted, the mf 


rt to the policy of R¢q 

nference of the ott ot 

in the year 1917, thd) 
brudja, and the rtrip 
ahd Thinok rivers nsta 
annexod to Bulgari; 

The Social Democrats fits. repentedly rosecuted on 

a¢count of their cea:d-@'sx and energetic campaign. 


sa#he Austrian frontier should 


-woas Ferdinand'’s banishment. 


f Serbia between the Morava - 


Their organ, “The Workers’ Herald,” was rigorousl 
eonsored. Many of the comrades at home were arrested, 
and 4 stil) larger number at the front. Many were 
vourt-Inartialled. OF three Social Democratic deputies 
prosecuted, one was sentenced to three years’ and 
another to) five yeurs’ imprisonment. The amnest 
came beforp sentence had heen passed on the, third. 
But the party continued its campaign regardless of 
persecution, After the Russian revolution, the circula- 
tion of tha ‘Workers’ Herald” increased to fourteen 
thousand. . In Sofin the party held a grent meeting, 
attended by more ‘than 10,000 persons! to discuss the 
Hossinn situation, Many other meetings were held all 
over the country. 

When the position of the Central Powers became 
rhinky, Ferdinand, through the instrumentality of the 
Russophil leadtra, xecretly endeavoured to open nego- 
tiations with the Allies. Documents illustrative of there 
negotiations have been published in the Russian Press. 
The attempt failed because the Allies’ first condition 

Navertholess, the Trar 
entrusted the government of the country to the demo- 
erats nod the radicals, with Malinov as Premier, hoping 
that these changes would factli{ate subsequent negotia- 
thons with the Allies, 

At home the “situation was becoming Increasingly 
stenined; at the front, the soldiers, hungry and ill-clad, 
were growing fierce in their: impatience. By the cir- 


‘culation of secret mantfestoes, by propaganda, and by 


relterated protests, the Social Democratic Party now 
began to clamour for immediate pence. Neverthelers, 
Maliney continned Radoslavov's policy. He wax well 
aware that the nrmy could not resist the Allied offen- 
isve, but he deliberately suffered the defeat and the rout 
on dhe front in September, 1918, hoping in this way to 
transfer Dulgaria from the Central to the Allied canip. 
We must not forget that Malinov is one of the most 
noted among the lenders who had favoured Bulgaria 
taking the side of the Allics. 

The Government aued for peace. and the Allies made 
eace on condition that Ferdinand was banished. This 
sanishment, therefore, wne the work, not of the bour- 

grols parties, but of the victorious Allied armies. Some 
of the retreating Bulgarian forces mutinied and acized 
the town of Radowir, twenty miles from Sofia, The 
Government sent two emissarica to treat with the 
mutineers--General Savov (Tsar Ferdinand's aide-de- 
camp) d\ Stambolyski (leader of the ‘Agticultural 
Union). The soldiers were denf to all entreaties, and the 
genernl bhd to return to the capital. Stambolyski cast 
int his lot with the mutineers, who numbered from 10,000 
fo 15,000, and had himeelf proclaimed President of the 
Bulgarian Republic. But very few of the soldiers were 


ee 
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inclined to: fight to the death for the republic. Some 
of them wanted to march on Sofia: to avenge their 
grievances, but the majority were eager to return to 
their village homes, The force which set out from Rodo- 
mir to Sofia was no more than 3000 ior 4000. strong. 
There was a complete lack of organisation, and con- 
sequently the Bulgarian Government found it casy to 
crush the first detachments of insurgents with the aid 
of w handful of German soldiers and the native junkers 
(Bulgarian cadets). The remainder of the insurgents 
dispersed. All taken alive were shot by ‘order of the 
Government.  Daskalov, .of the Agricultural Union, 
lender of the attacking force, fled to the Allied camp 
at Salonika, Stambolyski went inte hiding, subse- 
quently sending Boris IL, the new Tsar, a letter con- 
taining protestation of loyally, The Social Democrats 
had played no part in the'jnsurrection, for there were 
hot enough of them among the insurgents ‘to organise 
the movements along their own lines and to give it a 
revolutionary trend. The party was wenk at Sofia, for 
there was nu concentration of operatives in the capital, 
The munitions used by the Bulgarians throughe ut the 
war had been imported from Germany. The risit gy was 
exclusively the work of the Agricultural Union, ant was 
turned to account by the Allies for the dethronement of 
Ferdinand, But ininediately after the change of acene, 
the Agricultural Union, represented by its Parliament- 
gry group of filly deputies, basely deserted the insur. 
ents, and rallied to the support of young Tsar Boris. 
He was it long hefore Stambelyski and Draghiev 
secured appointment as Ministers of the new ruler. 
The “broad Socialists who had likewise betrayed the 
insurgents, formed a coalition with the new Ministry, 
and their leaders Sakyzov and Djidrov joined the Mini- 


atry. 

Thins did the partics of the “Left,” the lower middle- 
class parties, throw off the mask, and tuke their atand 
openly with the monhrchy and the reaction. Under the 
pretaxt of maintaining “order” and tranquillity, and on 
the ground that what they did was necessary to “save'* 
the country, they went out of their way to rescue the 
monarchical‘and bourgeois regime. In the National 
Assembly the Government of the "“Left'’ was supported 
hy Radoslavor's majority. Thus under the new Govern- 
ment, as under tha old, the Social Democratic Party 
formed the only opposition in Parliament and in the 
pa Het In the new conditions: it) continued the 
struggle with great zeal and with incrensing success. 
it protested in Parliain¢nt and out of Parliament 
against the brutalities of repression and the massacre 
of the insurgents. It instituted vigorous propaganda 
for clemency to the insurrectionists and the victims of 
the courtsa-martial. It successfully organived hundreds 
of mectings throughout the country, circulating 
clemency manifestoes by the thousand. It loudly pro- 
claimed as ita. watchwords: The Socialist Federative 
Soviet Republic of the Balkans -and of Bulgaria; the 
dictatorship of the proletariat; a national milit'a and 
a Ned Army; the expropriation and Soctalisation of all 
the means of production and exchange; the confiscation 
of the primary necessarics of life with the communal 
organisation of thelr distrQoution; and so on, The 


varty undertook the most extenrive propaganda on be-. 


ralf of these principles, not uncrely among the opera. 
fives, but In addition among the poorer population of 
the countryside. Us activities were crowned with auc- 
cess, Tt extorted amnesty from the “Left.” In its pro: 
paganda pamphicta tt put forward the maximum 
rogramme of the revolutionary Soctal Demoerncy, 
urning to the utmost account the lessons of the prole- 
tarian revolutions in Germany and Ruasia. Half a 
million copies of these pamphlets wergcirculated. 
Among them mav’ be mentioned: a, Sociflist calendar 
with portraits of Lenin and Licbknecht/ 60,000 copies; 


the party's “Revolutionary Demands,” 100,000 copies; 


ae 


three Parliamentary speeches, 40,000 coisca; “Bolshevist 
Russia," containing ai detailed dese™xtion of the 
strugyle, the success, and the prganisat o& of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic, 25,000 copies; rte an the press 
are Lenin's books, “The State and Ravghition" and 
“Imperialism”; we are also publishinga'Whe Russian 
Soviet Constitution.” Our congress was eld this year 
on May 25th, 26th, and 27th. More tha ” organisa- 
tions and branches were represented, 
About half of the branctes and the n4qibers belong 
to the rural districts. The party keeps yi close touch 
with the General Federation of Trade Uijigns, to which 
are affiliated thirteen trade unions with &Y branches 
and 12,800 members; with the Social Deigopratic Union 
of School Teachers, which has 1100 men2oers; with the 
Union of Civil Servants, which hag 1021 Buembers; and 
with various other bodies. The May congercps, attended 
by 650 delegates, bore witness to the graveng strength 
of the Eon Democratic Party. | Sum@ijned as the 


twenty-sdcond annual congress of the pamy, it assumed 
the namie\of first congress of the Commanvist Party of 
Bulgaria (affilinted to the Communist: Bilernational). 
The Social Democratic Party used to be Kuown as the 
Communist Party of Bulgaria, The congress drew up 
the party programme, which in respect{of principles 
and tactics is that of the Communist IntJuattonal. It 
recognises the following means of struggl,: propaganda 
ationg the masses; the politten! generag strike; even 
armed insurrection, The leading point} inthe pro-; 
xramiue are: the conquest of political wer; the de-' 
struction of the extant State; H format® sn of Soviets 
as organs of proletarian dictatorship, and@ ly establish. 
ment of a Soviet republic, the expre dation and 
Soclalisation of the means of production and exchange; 
the organtsation of a national, militia nig of a Red 
Army, the enforcement of proper workirgt-conditions; 
the provision of dwellings for homeless Beorkers; ete. 
The congress decided upon the publicatidl’ of a mani- 
foxty addressed to the Bulgarian workerg, containing 
the pregramme of the Communist Partyge? Bulgaria. 
The party cdngress was quieres by thezttade union 
contess, Which was equally stecessful. 

The dally organ of the party, "The Wor 
has how a circulation -of 30,900, being the 
read newspaper in Bulgaria. The success 
have aroused the anger of its enemies. 7 
the “Left,” Sehr ai! two “broad” Sox 
Agrarians, two Kadicals, two Conservatifess and one 
Txankovist, makes ve of all the weapons of the reaction 


«e' Herald,” 
19en widely 
of the part 


alists, three 


(to wit, fhe police aud the army) against thy Communist 
Party. It was thls government that mngsxacred the 
operatives of Slivna and Pernik. The uitide of the 
Rulzarian patriotic Socialists drip with the tlood of the 
workers, but revolutionary enthusiasm greys, and the 
revolutionary movement spreads im spite ofS #raecution. 
Inde-d, persecution seems to add fuel Vey *t w flames, 
Proof of the rapid growth of the movemer afforded 
bv the fact that in the First of May derpnstration 
150,000 of the workers and poorer pensnity marched 
under the party flag. An additional pont fe he volun- 
tary subscription of two hundred tho@sgnd levas 
(franes) to the “Workers’ Herald" funda. 

Tho congress decided upon participation in the elec 
tions to the National Assembly xhould they tuke place 
under existing cdnditiona—that la to aay ghofore the 
revolution breaks out. The chief reason fre varticipa- 
tion in the electionadje to intensify tha party 
and to increase che revolutionary power 
(uriat. Ht should be explained that there 
Intellectualist iy s among the workers, ~ 
dukov, Which style themselves “the Commun: Party of 
Rulyaria.” if 
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—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—" Seen eneeereewaemereneneeeener 
fusion was to have :€ ndutral basis. The motion’ was 
unanimously rejecteg? Oforlukov's groups comprise ao 
few hundred member’ only and do not represent any 
real party. If they*vsyrp the title of “Communist 
Party,” it is in orde-sto turn to account the authority 
of the Communist saarty of Russia for their own 
separalint and arriv?-< afins, The congress, therefore, 
urged the workers 06 these groups to rally to the party 
and devept its progrpainye. 


The congress gavet? frvsh impetus to thé revolution- 
ary movement in "='vbrja. The party is full of 
enthusiasm and is *xpired with ardent faith in tho 
future. Jt is prepared ifor any sacrifice should ita 
enemies endeavour ta-tirdest its victorious march. But 
we have to remember tlt the success of the revolu- 
onary movement dA® ubt depand on the party alone 
It is farther subordis@ted to the regime ol oeeupACan 
established by the A72-<) who atill maintain a sfrong 
military force In Bulldrin. In addition it Is subject to 
the course of events $4 other lands. 


— 


FEithonia. 


1. THE EGONDMIC SITUATION, 


The economic sitw&torm of the country iy very bad 
Industry is utterly sisarganised. During the Im- 
perialist war, some ©: tme most important factories, 
for example those o™-cenl, employing nearly 15,000 
tuen, had been disme"ues Others had been destroyed, 
‘sa for instonce the hawixg Esthonian cellulose manu- 
{actory at Pernov, erlaving 3600. men. But even if 
all the factories had} vyehained in working order, it 
would have been ins@us&ble to keep thei running 
ewing to the lack offfuw materials und the want of 
accesy to the markety.» The difficulty of marketing pro- 
ducts te so.great that wennow there is over-production, 
wotably in the case «4 paper. The cellulose factories 
have reduced producgongo the minimum, Speaking 
wenerally all the Esthi@nio% factories ure working with 
esuuced staffs,  Thary uf Reval ure employing only 
from 1060 ty 6000 mers. The proportion of unemployed 
ik enormous, but no e@citdata are available. 

Since M7 the price af a@inmodities, has considerably 
Incrensed. The pricaeot read ix still comparatively 
low, being one markk:@%s Uventy pennis (approximately 
dne shilling at the old sates of exchange} per pound by 
Nrend ticket entitling 7 he:cholder to half a pound per 
diem, and from.three vintkkaas to five markkaas [sa 
Nalf-a-crown to four ev7liyigs) per pound uncontrolled. 
The food crisin in accemunted by the export of potatoen 
to Finland. 

During the autumn ££ 118 the workera’ wages were 
fixed tn accordance vrnc:ane tariff drawn up by the 
Soviet Government a wtrnarariter. 

This tneiff is wtill P24fotte, but only in the town o 
Reval. The workers ‘ 11re State enterprises of Reval 
(7ne dock and railwal! workshops) were granted an 
Increase when they “reatened to strike, and their 
Wages ure now twentz~4 markkaas (about 18/-) per 
diem, Fhik alone in 7¢%crent to show how terrible fn 
the ition of those v0 are at work. Ag for the un- 
employed, their fate inztidencribable. 

The unemployed oft aack the funds required to 

y for their bread rapa. No one troubles to help 


em. 
Mfoat of them are ackttehed in the hamlets and vil- 
lages, where they dra#:out a wretched existence an 
erly await the com<it of the Rolsheviks. 
“the agricultural worurys ere little better off 
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In addition to payment in. kind (or by rations on the 
large estates), the agricultural worker receives from 
400 to 600 roubles a year, The whole of this sum, which 
his employer can secure by the sale of from three to 
four poods [eight to ten stone) of bread, will not ruf- 
fice tu buy the labourer a pair of boots. The landless 
peasants are inn desperate position... They are mig: 
dying of hunger, for the landed pensants refuse to nell 
them anything. There was a scarcity of seed Inst 
spring, and much of the*land Hes fallow. This applies 
chiefly to the estates of the gerat landowners. The 
pensants’ land for the mast part is sown, 


it. THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM. 


The agrarian problem is of the first importance in 
Esthonta, for nearly three-fifths of the population live 
by agriculture. The White Government of Esthonia, 
the so-called Socialist Government, has done absolutely 
nothing for the sohition of this pressing quastion. The 
Yistribution of Innd was one of its electoral pledges, 
and there the matter still rests. In the Constituent 
Assembly the Monsheviks ond the bourgeoisie decided 
to tnke over, paying compensation, all the arable estates 
above 375 nerves in size, and to parcel them out in lots 
Of from 70 acres to 100 neren, 

{A few ownerless estates and certain estates belonging 
To the towns were divided up in this way, the lots being 
sold at auction as farming land. It need hardly be sald 
that in theso cases the Iand was bought by the “grey 
barons’ -that is to say, by the well-to-do peasants. 
Sore estates were sold withont being broken up. 


But even this “reform soon came to an end. The 
lundowners returned next aprlng and simply removed 
the new landmarks. Ketter yet, the Allled resident 
informed the government that its agrarian policy was 
manifestly “Bolshevist.". Thereupon the ‘policy of 
agrarinn reforin was shelved. 


00. THE WHITE TERAOR, 


During the German occupation, the number of persons 
hanged or shot in Esthonta Was not more than a few 
hundred. Most of these executions were the work of the 
focal White Guard. Towards the autumn of 1918 the 
Gerinan terror ceased, , 

November was the culmination of “democratic free- 
dom.” All political prisoners were set free. In Heval, 
“The Communist’ was published openly without infer- 
ence, and the council of workers’ and soldters’ deputies 
held its sessions undisturbed. 

Soon, however, the White Government of Esthonia 
was ablé to organise its forces, and then began to per- 
secute our party unremittingly, hanging, shooting, and 
ttprisoning. 

The worst days of (he terror came in February and 
March. The Reds were killed withoup trial, by order of 
the war council, They were arrested in towif, village, 
and country, wherever they could be found. 

In the towns, our comrades sought asylum in recret 
haunts¢in the rural districts, they took fo the marshes 
and the forests. It is Impossible to ascertain how many 
lost their lives In the terror, but the number ennrot 
have been Jess than 2000, 

This does not Include those who were hanged or shot 
ns aspects, nor does it Include the “White” soldiers, 
executed In large numbers during the mutinies which 
were continually nreaking out in their ranks. In the 
work of tracking down the victims, and in the execu- 
fiona at the front and elsewhere, the most remorrelens 
were the members of the Finnish White Guard, made up 
of the off-scourings of society. They slaughtered and 
pillaged as the fancy took them, without rhyme or 
reason, 
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1V. ILLUSIONS CONOERNING THE “INDEDENDENT 
DEMOORATIO REPUBLIO.” 


Hitherto a amall minority of the Esthonian prole- 
tariat and a considerable proportion of the semi- 
proletariat (poorer peasants, art sans; and small land- 
owners) had still cherished a few tlusions concerning 
the “democratic republic.” 

Faith in this “democracy” was at its height in the 
carly part of the present year, After the Red Arm 
had left Esthonia, the White Press disseminated all 
possible falsehoqds as to Bolshevik atrocities, while the 
constitutional ponte’ in the Constituent Assembly 
agreed in promising peace and land, The party of the 
“Agrarinns’ (the Agrarinn League) promised to put 
“40,000 hamlets’ at the’ disposal of the landless 
peasants, Some of the ovher political parties vied with 
the Agrarians tn lavishfng electoral promises. Thic 
Democrats, the Cleritals (known as the Celestial 
League), the Labourists, tried to outdo one another in 
the fleld of agarian reform. Dur'ng the electoral cam- 

algn, he Mensheviks were generous beyond the 
wounds of possibility, promising the confiscation of all 


the Jand in the country, including the chief peasant 


properties, The poorer peasants were especially 
attracted by the prospect of a “gratuitous distribution 
of Jand with all its appurtenances.’ The Innd was 
promised for the Feast of St. George (April 23rd), and 
the only fear was lest there should be a jack of sur- 
veyors to measure out the lots, 


Patriotism attained its zenith. Mobilisation, which 
ithertu bad been at a standstill, now went on awim- 
mingly. The deserters returned to duty—especially 
those who were unable to hide any longer. The peasant 
soldiers went back to the front singing patriotic songs 

Everyone warn bursting with enflusiasm at the idew 
of the Constituent Assembly, Only one of our parties, 
the class-consclous section of the proletariat, boycotted 
the elections, Most of the workers and the landless 
Peasants voted for the Social Democrats, who were, 
auld these voters, vracticnlly the same as the Rol- 
sheviks, and woulda give land, peace, and freedom 
“constitutionally,” through the instrumentality of the 
Constituent Assembly, 

The Social Democrats secured ® per cent. of the 
voted and the Essers 8 per cent, The remainder of the 

roletarians and the semi-proletarians voted for the 
ahbourists, who had at an earlier date vaguely pro- 
mised that they would farm out the land, but who new, 
in rivalry with the Mensheviks, pledged themselves to 
confisention, 

But the true character of the Constituent Asseinbly 
wns revealed in its firat. sittings. 

All the parties, with the exception of the Esrers, de- 
clared that there could be no peace until peace had 
heen made by the Allfes. And not a single one of the 
poorer peasants secured the promised grant of land. 

In May a confrence of the lundless pensants war 
aummoned by the Mensheviks, and those who took part 
in this assembly were’ in a Bigonty frame of mind. 
Although there were petty hourgeols elements In the 
conference, the Socialist Ministers had to listen to the 
cries which were raised to the effect that only' the Rol- 
shevikea would give the peasants land. 


In the same month the results of' the municipal elec- 
{ions clearly showed that faith in the “democratic” 
regime was waning. At Reval only 30 per cent. of the 
electors voted, whereas in April, in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly, 60 per cent. had voted. _ The 
illusions of the Esthonian workers and peonante are 
rapidly disappearing. Sympathy with Bolshevism 
spreads among the, proletarians and among the poor, 

oteworthy In this respect ts the attitude of the factory 
workers in Reval, 
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Although from June, 1917, onwards npm@ of them had 
Rolkhevik leanings, at all the woras here was a 
minority which sympathised with the uo#brtunists and 
the friends of the Allies. During the sceupation, and 
under the White Esthonian Governm«aiti the numbers 
of the antl-Bolshevik elements had bev increased in 
every possible way. “Suspects’’ had ween discharged 
and replaced by submissive workers. 

Rut it is now difficult to find a worfet whose sym- 
pathies are not Communist, 

The resolutions of the party are ‘unanimously 
acclaimed in the workshops, Siany of {»r workers who 
used to rall against the Reds now cir@npion Soviet 
matituttions, 

Speaking generally, it may be said “nt the prole- 
tariat and the semi-proletariat of Esthos are ripe for 
insurrection. Everything now depends «non the frame 
of mind of the soldiers in the Esthonian;avhite Army, 


Vv. THE WHITE ARMY 


The Esthonian divisions were first comt|tuted by the 
Esthoninn bourgeoisie afler the Margo revolution. 
When the November revolution took plas: they hecame 
Rolshevik, and three-fourths of the soitters voted for 
our party, But at this time most of ete Esthonian 
soldiers were still scattered throughowe. the various 
armics of the Tsar, for there had not y¥ been time to 
send them to join the Esthonian regimats. Knowing 
little Russian, they could not understang Mussian pro- 
pagandist literature. 

On the other hand, Esthonian propa:anda was in- 
effective because these soldiers: were so Wilely scatterd. 
Thus most of the veterans who now form the necleus 
of the Esthonian White Army know ve-™v aye about 
the programme of our party. Morec=r, the Com- 
maunist programme was practically ureinown to the 
prisoners of war who returned direct to gsthonia with. 
out passing through Russia, f 

In the electiona to the Constituent Bsrembly, the 
Majority of the soldicra voted for th® Menshevika, 
They, too, have now lost their illusions cnucerning the 
Constituent Assembly. Tho soldiers at t%e front often 
tell the Red deserters that they are musing fools of 
themselves in coming over to the Whites. {he divisiona 
stationed at Reval are turning Bolshevik. 

There can be no doubt that a notable mroportion of 
the soldiera Is on our side. But submissign is enforced 
by rigid discipline. Mutinies, which arg of frequent 
occurrence, are ruthlessly suppressed. 

Half BRolshevist thongh it is in ryidbothies, the 
Esthontan army has considerable value #s a fighting 
force, This is explained by the fact that * contains so 
Incye a proportion of officers. In the I-narist armien 
there were many cultured Esthonians, 

Having attained commissioned rank. them officers are 
now fighting for “independence,"" It is ntckoned that 
there is one officer fo every ten rankers.& But the in- 
fluence of the officers ia lessening, The gepetal opinion 
is that the Esthonian Whites will inevitablazly defeated, 
and that their defeat will be followed by tgn\assacre of 
the officers. 


Though many of the most active amofict our cdm- 
rades have been imprisoned or shot, the ‘arty propa- 
ganda gocs on vigorously in town and «untryside. 
“The Communist,” the party organ, ia-necyvetty printed. 
Nearly 200,000 copies have been circulstea between 
November, 1918, and the present date, to number 
printed off each week ranging from 5000 « 10,000, It 
finds it way everywhere, and circulates ar™'ng the sol- 
diers, During the printers’ strike, (hti| Ministers 
complained in the Constituent Assembly th”. of all the 
newapapers “The Communist” waa the onlvidne which. 
wns being printed. 
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Vi. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


We can esha af 
tionary movement ar 
is now influencing 3)) t 
refractory. ; 

The workers are§¥eady to rise directly the word Is 
given; but in the «thy, which Is the chief support of 


sert that a powerful revolu- 
‘ning in Esthonia. Bolshevism 
e elements which were formerly 


e White Goxernng Ot. revolutionary insurrections are. 


still too weak to mse jrendway against disciplide. 


Riots, and refusglg ty obey orders, are of frequent 
Occurrence; but theyre js still a lack of revolutionary 
enthusiasm among tie soldicrs, all the more seeing that 
the volunteer dixsions, Esthonian, Finnish, and 
Danish, are ever rBady to atifle any attempt at insur- 
rection. t ‘ 

M. L, 


June 23, 1919. 


pinks a SR SS 


Trade Untonism in Esthonia. 


During the Gern, pu peee ation of Estnonia, -all the 
labour organisatlo ere broken up by the military 
authorities. The t@gde unions have had to begin their 
work over again eder the most difficult conditions. 
The White Governis# nt, jini i the massed power of 
the workers, has d ef utmost to hinder the growth 
of trade unions, cmyeoygng repressive measures of every 
ssible kind. In wee bare of the trade-union leaders, 
‘domiciliary seatch-& and arrests are of almost daily 
occurrence. 
Nevertheless, wifdnia comparatively brief period, 
owerful unions hg@de een organised, and their work 
6 closely integrate@s, by a central trade-union council. 
The events of t'¢ Kirst of Muy afford a striking 
iMustration of the Sjirttality of the organised workers 
and of the attituc§<:of the White Government. The 
unions had deteri:gtied to celebrate the international 
festival of the pri atariat by o 24-hour strike, by a 
number of meet 7 and by a peaceful demonstration 


with red flags. fverrment made the strike im- 
asible te eclarigfy Nay Ist a national holiday, and 
y prohibitng all «Bpnghir meetings. 
The Mensheviks BAsved an appeal to the workers, 


& the persons who were organising 
8 were a gang of shady adven- 
ie, international festival in your 


informing them th 
ublic. demonstrat) 
urers. “Celebrate 
own homnes."' } 

‘A demonstration 
the trade-union 

Armed poli 


‘ax organised none the less, and 
idjyuarters were decked with red 
ifoke up the demonstration and 


ion of the workers grew worse day 
vas rife. The scheme of collective 
) by the untons in April was re- 
ers Federation. On ag 2nd the 
e. The only periodicals to appear 
‘| Communist Party and a few 


The economic po 
by day. Disconter 
bargaining drawn 
jected by the Emp' 
printers went on st 
were the organs o 
clandestine prints. 

The Menshevik } 
looked on 
Be ers ha 

he most barba 


4 keneral strike was imminent. 

{publican Government, which had 
when at an earlier date the em- 
put their men, now had recourse 
us methods in order to suppress 
before the date fixed for the cesra- 
ecutive committee of the central 
‘and the atrike committee were 
ers were threatened with court- 
public opinion againat the strikers 
unced that the central trade-union 


ees 


‘tion of work; the 
trade-union' counc 
arrested. he str 
martial. To inflan 
it was officially an 
council had been 


Soviet Governmen organiee a general strike for 


id four millions by the Russian 
° 
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political ends. Despite these mensures, a partial strike 
ook place, affecting most of the factories for several 
days. Hoping to sow dixcerd among the workers by 
the creation of a favoured labour “uste, the wages of 
the operatives in State employ were increased by 25 
per cent. The untors refused the bribe, and resolved 
to organtse n second general strike, having first carried 
out a reférendum to ascertain the real feeling of the 
workers, All the trade unions in Reval declared a 
boyeott of the Press organ issued by the Menshevik 
traitors to Socialism. 


In the beginning of July, before the referendum, a 
-trike occurred among the railwaymen. The members 
of the central (rade-unton council were again arrested, 
and the referendum was forbidden. Some of the 
railwaymen on strike were arrested and called to the 
colours; the others were forced back to, work on pain 
of heing shot. These repressive mengures, the food 
crisis and the industrial crisis (which were both growing 
more acute), and the war with Soviet Russia, combined 
to favour the spread of revolutionary sentiments among 
the class-conscious workers. 


Partial strikes were of frequent occurrence in the 
various féctories. 


THE TRADE-UNION CONFERENOE, 


It was essefftiol that the organised workers of 
Esthonia should fe able to make their wishes known. 
A conference of the trade unions and the agricultural 
labourers’ societies was called for August 30th and 3ist 
by the central trade-union council. Forty thousand 
workers, grouped in 116 unions, were represented. Not- 
withstanding the increasingly active Menshevik propa- 
wanda, and despite the fact that the workers’ periodicals 
were nyw clandestine, the Mensheviks were in an in- 
significant minority at the conference. Among the 415 
delegates, 33 only were Mensheviks, and even these with- 
drew as soon as the agenda had been announced. The 
conférence was informed that, the day before the open- 
ing, the British miJitary mission had suggested to the 
central trade-union council that this hody should carry 
out a coup d'état and should establish a “ Labour " 
governinent similar to the British Government. The 
military mission promised to support. In answer to 
thix provocation, the conference unanimously voted a 
demand that the reprobates of the British mission 
fshould be expelled from Esthonia, and announced that 
th€ workers had absolutely no need to seek eupport 
from the White generals of the Entente. 


The resolutions passed at the conference recognised 
that the proletarian revolution was imminent and that 
the dictatorship of the proletariat was essential. When 
the polted@ officers present at the conference declared 
that Hellit; the Social Democrat, Minister for Home 
Affairs, hadXordered the dissolution of the conference, 
n resolution demanding the immediate opening of peace: 
negotiations with. Soviet Russian was carried unani- 
mously. The conference was broken up by force of- 
arms, some of the delegates being actually arrested tn 
the hall. Fifty-three of the delegates were expelled from 
Esthonla together with; twenty-three workers arrested 
at thelr homes: all of these were deported to Soviet 
Russia, Twenty-six among -the arrested delegates were 
detained at the front by the White Guards, and there is 
considerable reason to believe that they were shot. The 
Russian proletatiat gave the deportces an enthusiastic 
welcome. It is our hope that proletarians throughout 
the world will endorse this welcome; it Is qur hope that 
when, by joint effort, we have destroved the Qld World, 
we shall combina to create a New World of our own, 


ONE OF THE DEPORTERS, 


THE COMMUNIST 


America. 
THE FOUNDATION OF A COMMUNIST PARTY. 


The Socialist Party of America, led by the notorious 
{raitora to Socialism, Algernon Lee and Maurice Hill- 
quit, has long been ripe for a split. On April 9th, seven 
of the party representatives voted for the fourth Liberty 
Léan. This action’ aroused a storm of indignation in 
the Left wing, which demanded that the satellites of 
the government should be expelled from the party. 
Shortly afterwards, a number of Left-wing members 
of the New York branch Jed by Larkin, McAlpin, Fruina, 
and Reed, published the Manifesto-Programme of the 
Left Wing of the Socialist Party. The most noteworthy 
passage in this document runs as follows; 

“In the beginning of August, 1914, the world had the 
aspect of a volcano about to erupt. The periodic suc- 
ceasitan of violent explosions heralded a catastrophe; 
but the: diplomatista and-statesmen did their best to 
Jocalise the disturbances; while the masses in every 
case, offer some slight stirring, relapsed into lethargic 
slumber, troubled only by vague apprehensions and 
gloomy forebodings, what time the subterrancan fires 
were growing ever fiercer. . 

“Many had blind faith in the’ wisdom of the govern: 
ments, and in the powerful influence of Christianity 
uniting in fraternal tics the peoples of the civilised 
world. Others put their trust in the growing strength 
of the international Socialist movement. The German 
Social Democrats and the French Socialists exchanged 
telegrams solemnly pledging themselves not to partici- 
pate in the war should war be declared by their respec- 
tive governments, If instead of sending telegrams the 
Socialists of these countries had organised a general 
strike, they would doubtless have been able to make 
the governments hear-renson.. . . ." 

The Social Democrats fa'ied to do their duty, and the 
war broke out. “Revolutionary Socialisin,’’ the mani- 
festo goes on to say, “was not for long content to remain 
passive. In Germany, Karl Liebknecht, Franz Mehring, 
Rosa Luxemburg, and Ottv Ruble founded the Spartacus 
Group. But their voices were drowned bv the roar of 
the cannon and by the groans of the mutilated and 
the dying." 

Subsequently the authors of the manifesto express 
their emphatic disagreement with the Socialists of the 
Right upon the matter of party tactics. The Soctalists 
of the Right are doing everything in their power to 


‘counteract the revolution which is ripening among the 


masses, But the manifesto declares that the universal 
support of this same revolution is “the essential problem 
before the party." 
_ The manifesto subjects the League of Nations to pitt- 
less criticism, showing that the League is merely a new 
form of “Imperialist capitalism."' It warns the workers 
against putting their trust in “bourgeois reforms," 
which are instituted for the sole purpose of quenching 
revolutionary fire. The American capitalists wish to 
make use of the labour organisations for. thelr own 
Imperialist aims. “We are convinced that in the near 
future our capitalists will begin to talk, like Bismarck, 
of the pbsolute necessity of instituting Inbour legisla- 
tion, with State insurance for old age and unemploy-. 
ment. They will institute various other bourgeois 
reforms whose pee it is to fit the workers as instru- 
ments for supplying the capitalists with the maximnm 
of profit iu the shortest possible time."’ 

he thanifesto insirts that the centre of gravity of 
Socialist work is not to be found in the Parliamentary 
activities of representatives of the working class, but 
in'the direct action of the masses. The Socialist Party, 
*herefore, must deliberately guide the class struggle of 
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the workers, and must formulate a clear-c eager 
to be realised hy the coming proletarian vat ution. The 
following ja such a programme: 

1. The organisation of workers’ counciing propaganda 
on behalf of the Soviet idea; the extending of a helping 
Kand to all auch working-class mass orjyjnisationsa as 
are renily of the Soviet type, to all such Srganisations 
as are well‘suited for the direct carrying «1 of the class 
struggle, for the seizure of the power of 
for the foundation of a new proletaring! 
shall organise all the workers and be theanstrument of 
proletarian dictatorship. tae 

2. Self-government in industry realise Shrough the 
industrial organisations of the worke if (industrial 
unions or industrial councils), this beityg&e antithesis 
of nationalisation and the State control @ tindustry. 

3. Repudiation of national and nidiel 
compensation for the holdera uf amall pgvels of atock. 

4. Expropriation of the banks as a firs step towafds 
the completé expropriation of capital 9 

5. Expropriation of the railways and of @yll the trusts, 
without compensation—for compenxationgg#ould enable 
the capitalists to continue the reel fnd of the 


workers. But the. owners of small-scalg {indertakings 
must be furnished with the means of livgiihood during 
the transition period. 

6. Socialisation of foreign commerce. - 

The Left-wing Socialists did not let mrAters rest with 
the publication of this manifesto. In ad Ae they in- 
stituted energetic revolutionary propaga. During 
April they founded in New York a journinkto volce their 
views, “The Communist." This is edited: y John Reed; 
McAlpin, Gurvitch, and BB. Gitlow are «1: the editoral 
staff, Two other organs represent the sagit trend: “The 
Revolutionary ‘Agel edited by Louis Fra'va; and “The 
Liberator,” edited by Max Eastman. j 

These revolutionary nctivities on the Ras nf the U.S. 
Communists have, aroused the fierce hestility of the 
Night-wing leaders, who accuse the Congiunists of m- 
fringing party discipline, of founding s/¥ret organisa- 
tions rh ee the party, and so on. J je end, the 
national executive council of the Socingst Party of 
America decided to expel a number of reign groups 
and Left-wing organisations. This redeted the mem- 
bership of the party by more than half. 

The Left-wing organisations then s: nmoned their 
own congress, which opened in New Yord_on June 22nd. 
It was decided to found 9 new party, to " known ar the 
Communist Party | A prograinme waQadopted sub- 
ati ntin‘ly identical with that detailed ¢¥ove. As far 
4. Parliamentarian is concerned, we fany quote the 
following passage from the programm “We do not 
vopedinte the Porlininentary struggle; Wy ehall partict- 
sate in electoral cenyreines: ahall run i dtaates for 
Congress, and for various other positiongin social life. 
But we participate in the Parliamentary 
tn so far as our representatives in Cogyrers can be 
considered agitators, preaching the ide: of the social 
revolution.” : ; 

Unfortunately we have no informations to the deci- 
sion adopted ccucstn th adhesion to ths Third Inter 
national, All we know ts that the quest:+n was on the 
agenda,” ‘ 

Nor have we any information as to@he numerical 
strength of the party. It is quite possiblgthat the party 
has not yet assumed tha character of «ff organisation 
of the masses. But in the.epoch of wfversal history 
upon Which we have ncw entered, eve great move- 
nient of the toiling masses and the oppressed invariabl: 
assumes a Communist form and inevits.Jy culminat 
in a struggle for the dictatorship of the :,-vletariat. 
this juncture, America may be described &4 an erupt) 
volcano. Strikes follow one another « dnkelese’ z. 
many of the States there have heen STIS NAN - among 
the negroes. who demand equal rights than 


struggle only 
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ro-Americans took part in what 
iultles in the strecta of Chicago. 
coloured ex-soldiers back from 


100,000 fully armed 
amounted to actual 
The revolt was led 

e front. 

_ We have to remem" (hat the coloured population of 
the U.S. is estimatedgst #2,000,000, and that two of the 
revolutionary watchvserds; “Equality before the Law,” 
and “Humane Treatianrt,” pre greatly appreciated by 
there oppressed millisan. 

We are confident dat our American comrades will 
unite into a single steram the xcattered torrents of the 
Wass movement, threrthey will free It from foreign 
bodies, and wili bresmthe Java crust which has formed 
upon the surface. ‘Im, from the rumbling volcano of 
the capitalist order are will escape a brilliant and 
mnighty jet of flame watch: will consume all the obstacles 
in its path, and will gryjstallise, as it cools, fo form a 
hew society of latiour-* 

Xe 


THE RAILWAY STRIKE. 


A atrike of railway™*n occurred at the end of July. 

t began In Chicago -*here it involved af first about 

00,000 men, spreadip®tthence to Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Detroit. hy the ikainning of August the strike had 
become general. 

The strikers made 4e following demands: increase 
in wages to make upser rise in prices; an eight-hour 
day; nationalisation oashe railways. Liss, prevident of 
one of the railwayindaas unions, issued a declaration 
dentaining the followig: passage: “In the ULS., the revo- 
lution will take placqjmuch sooner than tmhost people 
expect. Government-and Congress know nothing of 
what ts going on in 11M country; rising prices are lead- 
fig to revolution. Tiss workers will, not put up with 
i{ any longer. Gove Biment and Congress had better 
erare fooling. It is digsyzerous to play with fire. As to 
the nationalisation of =» railways, this is a matter upon 
which the workers wR make no concessions. They 
refuse to go on workige for capitalists. They want to 
work for the public gomi.” 

President Wilson se a special message fo Congress, 
declaring that the queBion.of a rise in prices had now 
become the problem omthe ‘hour, taking precedence of 
the League of Nationsmnd the peace treaty. He asked 
for the urgent passingwf a law to increase the railway- 
nen's wages, with a pe portional increase in fares. At 
the same time he reque=ed Congress to appotnt a special 
committee to discusz @c question of nationalisation 
‘The committee was tostensist of fifteen members, five 
nominated by the Premdent, five elected by Coygress, 
and five appointed by me railwaymen's unions, 

It will readily be urmersigod that the gencrat strike 
oa the railways was d@astrous to the industrial life of 
the U:S, The capitalis Presa sounded the aiarm, but 
it {s noteworthy that ne a single newspaper demanded 
repressive measures. ith one voice they insisted upon 
tive need for concesaionm™ These, they said, must be far- 
reaching, even involvi3: wyrkers’ control in one form 
dn another. 


THE STRUGQLE ACZINST “ RADICALISM” AND 
* BOGSHEVISM.” 


he growth of the reWlutionary movement among the 
workers haa given risego a whole network of patriotic 
organizations to fight madicaliem” and “Bolshevism.” 
\Government.and iy ve: are helping in the cainpaign. 
A. Mitchel Palmer, M@&\ister for Justice, has presented 
» Congress a number « bills for the organisation of a 
Wipe reserve, of an nigillary secret rervice. etc. Con- 
a¢es has voted §$3.18%,000 for the fight against 
“radicaliam,” god line screed the finmediate expulsion 
of “dangerousselements® In the middle of Ju y there 
were deportéd two grogs of Anarchists, Syndicalists, 
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and Bolsheviks. They were of various nationalities— 
Italian, Spanish, Swedish, British, Irish. etc.. They 
numbered 80 persons in all As for the Russians con- 
cerning whom a deportatiom order has been issyed, 
they are fo be kept in prisoa@ “until the blockade of 
Tussia has been raised. * 

On the initiative of the Minister for Justice, there has 
likewise been founded the “Anyerisan Legion,” which 
nims at the extirpation of radicalism and Bolshevism 
by any and every means. The branches of this body 
in the southern and westery Statés. have organised a 
nuimnber of sanguinary onslaigiits on the coloured popu- 
lation. Ta St. Loufsx and other cities, bands of hooligans 
financed from an unknown source have fallen upon 
negroes “infected with Bolshevism."" A corollary of 
there pogroms has. been a savage and provocative 
Press campaign. Colonel Vitlershorn, president of the 
Atnerican Legion, declares: “We shall not shrink from 
Ivieaing, nor fron: mensiures vet more severe.” The 
primary aim of the organisation is to bring about in 
this or that great Industrial centre mass demonstra- 
tions of the workers. The members of the league will 
then be able to show their patriotism by drowning the 
dem@astrations in blood. 

At Rochester, early in July, Flinn, chief of the secret 
police, presided over a conference of police superin- 
tendents from all the great centres in the U.S, to discuss 
“The struggle against Bolshevism, Ararchy, und radi- 
calism.’* The upshot of this conference was the issue 
of a series of devrees arranging for the immediate or- 
ganisation of police reserves, for the mobilisation of the 
militia, for an extension of the activities of the secret 
police, and so on. . 

In New York State a special coupmittee sits under the 
presidency of Senator Lusk to “conduct an enquiry into 
Bolshevisin.”” Supplementing the activities of the secret 
police, this committee has attacked all the working- 
men's clubs in New York. has ordered a number of 
domiciliary searches, and has effected many ‘arrests. 
Its rin has been to terrorise the working classes of {he 
State. 

The committer distinguished itsen first of all hy 
ordering a search to be made ut the Rand School of 
Social Science (a popular Socialist university), and at 
the Russian Soviet Bureau. At both, seizures were 
made of papers, letters, literature, ete. The ready cash 
in the safe was not forgotten. Senator Lask personally 
examined Martens, the Soviet envoy, and hie fellow 
workers. Attempts were made to create a scare, the 
yellow bourgeois Press lending its aid by publishing 
sensational items anent the “anti-government plots of 
the Soviet embassy." The newspapers reproduced let: 
tyres addresséd by Comrade Martens and by Comrade S. 
Nuorteva, secretary to the Embassy, to various “highly- 

aced persobiages’'— letters asking that the Soviet 
vovernment should be recognised. Nbither Senator 
Lusk's efforts nor the Press campaign led to anything 
of note. With the best will in the world, it was inapiawe 
sible to cook a conspiracy implicating the Russian Soviet 
Bureau. .No grounds could be discovered for the arrest 
of Martens and the ather meimbers of tlie mission. 

The raid on the Rand School proved equally futilé 
and no prosecution could be institated. 


BOLSHEVIST MEETINGS. 


The Ruxstan Soviet Bureau organised a monster meet: 
\ng in New York City at the end of July. It was a great 
actress, being attended by more than 16,000 persons. 
The chair was taken by Frederick C. Howe, a personal 
friend of Wilson and a member of the Ministry of 
Labour, Imt a democrat of .the Left. Among the 
speakers were some bourgeois radicals who demanddd 
fhe immcdiate ralsing of the Hussion blockade and the 
recognition of the Soviet Government. It is worthy of 
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note that the day after the meeting the question of the 
struggle againat “middle-class Bolshevisin" was raised 
in the Senate, A motion was filed for the suspension of 
Frederick C. Howe's salary. 


SOVIETIST LITERATURE IN AMERIOA. 


The Press section ef!the Russian Soviet: Bureau pub- 
shes a weekl; bulleun dealing with the creative or: 
Rontelng work of the Spviet Government. In the begin- 
ning of July it undertoak the issue of a bi-weekly journal 
entitled “Soviet Russia.” In New York City the Left 
wing Socialist organisation. publishes “The Communist,’ 
edited by John Reed, and devoted almost exclusively to 
Russia. The Rand School of Social Sclence has issued 
@ number of pamphicjs on Lenin, Trotski, Kollontal, 
etc. “The New York: American,” a bourgeois news- 
paper, published in exsenso Comrade Lenin's apcech at 
the inaugural congress'of the Communist International. 

There is no Jack of anti-Bolshevist literature in 
America. For example, early in July there was founded 
a monthly magazine, “United Russia.” Among the con- 
trittutors may he mentioned Breshkovskaya, Kerens'i, 
Bublikov, and Zenzinov. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


Accerding to official statistics compiled by the Mini- 
stry for War, there were in the U.S. on July dst 258,000 
demobilised soldiers without employment. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT IN OANADA. 


Very little newa concerning the revolutiunary move- 
inent in Canada has come to hand rince the account of 
the great strikes nentioned in No. 4 of the “Communist 
International.” : "The Times” of September tth speaks 
of a split in the Canadian trade unions. A number of 
workmen have left the old unions and have formed 
new ones, which have been consolidated in “One Big 
Uniov.”” The strikes are over in some regions, but in 
the great industrial centres the movement si 
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Britain: 


THE PARLIAMENTARY STRUGGLE AND 
DIREOT AOTION. 


The nineteenth Labour Party congress began at 
Stockport on June 25th. The number of delegates was 
60, this figure being unprecedentedly large. It is stated 
that the membership of (he party and the number of 
trade unions affilinted to it have greatly increased dur- 
Ang the last two years, 

Athong the various questions discussed at the con- 
gresr, the one which was most keenly debated was tho 
following: “Should the strike weapon be used. for the 
attainment of a definite political end?’ The discussion 
was by ho means theoretical in character. For some 
month» the British prolctariat has been faced with three 
practical problems of primary importance, problems 
whose sohitinon fs subordinate to the solution of another 
‘fundamental question, the admissibility or tnadmissi- 
bility: of direct action. The three problems are: com- 
pulsory military service; armed intervention in Russia; 
and the nationalisation of the mines and railways. 
Thus th¢ basic question as to whether the strike should 
be used as n menns of see struggle, has become 
one of ettreme practical linportance. . It is natural that 
the atlention of the Britlah Iabour movement should be 
concetyated upon this point. 
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The old party lenders endeavoured to wrove that the 
political strike is the repudiation of (he Bssential basis 
of democracy—-namely, Parliamentarism.g The workers, 
they contend, can easily secure everythgg, by means 
of the Parliamentary ‘struggle. Nothing ‘more ia re- 
quisite than that the Labour Pyrty stauld secure @ 
Parliamentary majority, and this wll ws quite easy. 
The new jeaders, comparatively young ‘gin, maintain 
on the other hand that the war has provad the futility 
uf the Parliamentary strugule. “The peece, they say, 
the brigands’ peace of Versuilles, haus sawn the same 
thing yet more plainly. The era of the garliamentary 
struggle, they declare, has long since paxgvd away. In 
the present crisis, to rempunce dirtct actiag: would, they 
insist, be to renounce the class strugem. When the 
matter was put to the vote after an animarsd discussion, 
the congress, by an enormous mojoritva declared in 
favour of the permissibility and suitabiliy of political 
strikes. ; 

The political general strike is on the wes in Britain. 
The question has been referred to all t®{ Labour or- 
ganisations, Beyond question an enorng as majority 
will vote in its favour. The results of toga vote will be 
made known tn the beginning of Septenaer. nee police 
Ith of the same mouth the Trade Union song 4 and, 
open. Most probably this congress will feithe “san to 
the strike to begin and will institute ot neces. A 
measures for its Organisation. It is, of co¥tse, poM the 
that the “old leaders” will be uble to live? the shllled 
to a 24-hour demonstration, which will Infjantamy the 
to making it abortive. was 

it is worth noting that no disagreementyatsts as far 
as concerns the vbjects which the workerssiay hope to 
attain by the strike. The old leaders, me-{ Hike Hen- 
derson, Clynes, and others, who belong weche extreme 
Right, agree with the voung leaders upon ads question. 
All alike insist that the Military Service Ac@ must be re- 
pealed, that the blockade of Russia must ta ralsed, and 
that the mines and railways must be natio(atised. Hen- 
derson was not present at the Labour Pdiar congress, 
but a letter was read in which he declarergthat at this 
juncture the leat must concentrate its siergies pri- 
marily upon the attainment of these three guns. Thus, 
he wrote, the party would show its sig.ength; this 
would be the first step towards victory «en the next 
general election. Henderson is in fact cc ®fident that 
at tho next election the victory of the L..wour Party 
will be decisive, and that he himself or somueother mem- 
ber of the party will succeed Lioyd George ye Premier. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


The strike of the Yorkshire miners contkies, and it 
has caused a coal crisis affecting manunaturing In- 
dustry throughout the country. Many of ‘ray pits have 
been flooded. On August Ist it was estima ctl that the 
strike had reduced the supply of coal by 1::510,000 tons, 
We read in the “Times” a telegram froay Sheffield 
announcing that one factory after another 4 that town 
was being clused for lack of coal, and a teitram from 
ene ret stating that fifty large workse:mploying 
25,000 workmen hall had been compelled texhut down 
for the sume reason, Theetextile industry cas likewine 
been seriously affected. 

The miners are demanding a -hour wei with an 
increased rate of pay, £0 that the reduction + «the work- 
ing day shall not entail a reductlon of the » raly wage. 
The Government has recognised the justia of these 
demands, but the mineowners: still refuse @, co 

em. 


THE RISE IN PRICES. 


The “Times of August 4th wives the follAving @- 
ns to (he rise in the prices of the prime Neyg sar. ° 
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Ife (the rine in statecagin percentages as {rom June 
W914, to June, 1918); creer ; $ 


Britain. U.S.A. 
Food . en cent. 60 per cent. 
Clothing . BM zs R2 re 
Rent UA he El Ses 1Ter;: 
Fuel if MBs ora ie] J 


Kut aince June, 191%, 
according to the “Tims 
day with extrnordina) 
that in Britain as in 
impotent to deal will 
check speculation. 

Wages [real wages |@-ontinue to fall. In the same 
insue of the ‘Timen’) v% find the following table. The 
figures 100 is nipped ‘to ytepresent, the minimum re- 
quisite for‘the supporgofl iverage workers: 


Wages‘of an 
Average Worker. 


ices have almost doubled, and 
* “the rise goer on from day to 
epeed.”" The paper declares 
‘e (1S. the Government proves 
the high cost of living and to 


AUT scam rags ; a4 eas ye 109 
1914... aie rr de ae : oF 
1916. ... is ; dt, Vans 93 
m8. ye ; ce 7 


‘rgtion, we may say tiiat to-day 
@& or even to DO, and that the 
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ut fear of exaj; 
are has fullen 
continues. 


Sweden. 


THE THIRD CONG7ESS OF THE LEFT WING OF 
_THE SWEDISH 8VFIAL DEMOORATIO PARTY. 


The third congress yf the Left wing of the Swedish 
Social Democratic PiS}y wus held in Stockholm from 
the 12th to the 17th a} June. The party has been in 
existence for two yegp:. Last year its progress war 

henomenal, and it nge’ has 25,000 members. Affiliated 
o it at firat there we4; 100 organisations. The number 
is now 600) The pry publisher 16 dniliex ond one 
magazine. The Swegsh Social Democratic Lengue of 
Youth, with 25,000 ng4ubers, is an antonomous body, 
but has co-operated 2gith the’ Social Democratic Left, 
and sharea its princi¢{}s gind practice. A few days be- 
fore the June congredy A the Social Democratic Left, 
the League of Youthl42by an abnost unanimous: vote, 
decided to join the Igfrd International. 5 

Two hundred and j gity-three persons took part in 
the congress, and offthyse 237 were duly accredited 
delegates, Ainong t chests and fraternal delegates 
the celebrated write @ Ardersen-Neksa, author of the 
well-known proletarig@ pic "Pelle the Conqueror, was 

resent as fraternal ¢ 4legate from the Danish Socialist 
Abour Party. At ¥ 18 congress WM had been re- 


solved that the next @ngress should not be held unttl 
11920; but the third cogfretks was summoned aa an extra- 
ordinary congress fi ithe disxcusston of tactics or, to 
apenk more precisely, gor the discussion of the jee atti- 
tude ry i 5 Bolahegising The guestion had recently 
become acute, Afters ~HEd Sunday,” March 2nd, the 
majority of the Parlggnentary group issued on official 
rotest against ang, jinduly  “Rolshevist” resolution 
brought forward by . central committee of the party. 
For a considerable‘gine, two distinct trends had been 
‘fest in the pa&@: the, Bolshevist revolutionary 
‘Lon the one haiff; and the moderate trend, on the 

vr, which is nupyafted also by the small group of 
aumaniata’ led 14 Kurgomaster Lindhagen. The- 
wourgecis Press and jhe Press of tho traftora to Social- 
tam were exultant, {gf tering themselves with the hope 
a split waa imnmgent. The Swedish Polshevika. or 


‘fifty of\the delegates, 
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Spartaciats, they declared, c\ynprised merely the Stock- 
holni group which bad gained gontrol of the "Politiken” 
(the central organ of the purty) and of the central com- 
mittee. But the majority of the party they maintained, 
the members throughout the country, Stockholm alone 
excepted, corresponded to the German Independents, 
continued to accept the Parliamentary platform, and 
so on. The congress showed plainly enough how little 
truth there was in all these assertions, After three 
days’ dixcussion, a resolution on tucti¢g was voted. 
Five drAft resolutions in all had been put forward, .but 
they may be summurised under two heads, tepresenta- 
tive of the two trends, att Bae the point of view of the 
central committee, and that of the Parliamentary group. 
The congress voted the resolution drawn up by, the 
standing orders committee, based on the draft of the 
central committee, but added important emendations 
drawn from a resolution proposed by Comrades Grim-> 
lund and Chillbaum which was ipporied by more than 

By ao majority of 186 to 22, amid 
enthusinsin, the congress decided to join the Third In; 
ternational. The delegates sang “The International," 
and the Ball resounded with cheers for the “ommunist 
International. 

By a further vote it was agreed by 124 votes to 84 
that the adhesion to the Third International should be 
unconditional, 

A vote was now taken on the three other draft reso- 
lutions. The resolution of the humanists, propores by 
Lindhagen, secured only 19 votes; the draft resolution 
of the standing orders committee secured 122 votes 
as agninst 60 cast Yor the Moderates’ resolution. Thus 
the Bolshevist trend secured a brilliant victory. 

The resolution passed by the congress will be found oh 

pp. 97 and Sr. 
’ This resolution bears eloquent witness to the victory 
of fhe Bolsheviks over the Independents and the 
Moderates. The significance of the victory has been 
confirmed in the choice of the Parliamentary candidates 
and in the election of the central committee. The Par- 
linmentary candidates numbered 8 extremists and 2 
Moderates. On the central committee there will be 4 
extremists and 1 Moderate. The Moderate on this com- 
tnittee is Hague; the other four members are tae well- 
known Communists Z. Hoglund, K. Chillbaum, 0. Grim- 
lund, and Carlssen. F. Stroem, substitute ‘to the repre- 
remtative to Soviet Russia, was clected secretary; and 
Svensson was elected treasurcr Both of these com- 
rades belong to the extreme Left. 

Among the resolutions passed by the codgress should 
be mentioned the manifesto to the Swedish proletariat 
and the proletariat Df all capitalist lands, vis, which 
was carried unanimously, urges the working cinsa to 
boycott the countries making war upon Soviet Russia 
and upon Hungary, in order to support the proletarian 
revolution in all lands, for this revolution is merely the 
opening phase of the universal revolution. The mani- 
festo.ends with th>- following words: “Long live the in- 
ternational solidarity of the workers! Hail to the im- 
Reem universal revolution!” 

Another. manifesto, Hkewise carried unanimously, is 
addressed to the Swedish people and deals with the cir- 
cumstances of the hour. It is worthy of close attention. 
In this manifesto the policy of the extant Liberal and 
Socialist Swedish Government and of the Parliament 
which mainly represents a coalition of the traitors to 
Socialism with the bourgeoisie, is subjected to stringent 
criticism. The closing words of {he manifesto will suf- 
fice to indicate its character. 

“Down with the 
aterial Soclaliamf 
of the old kind! 
your ranka!” 

Finally an important resolution bite sed by Com- 
rade Chillbhaum was wngnimourly adopted This reso- 


They run as follows: 
litical trace! Down with Mini- 

Down with corrupt Parliamentariam 

Urge your claims everywhere! Clore 
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lution concernk the trade-union movenient, and invites 
the members the party and its branches to do their 
utmost to givel the trade-union movement a revolution- 
ary turn. Pridtical means for the furtherance, of this 
end are suggested. - 

"To sum up the work of the congress, we dat pay that 
the Leftward trend of the Left of the Swedish Social 
Democracy, ts, movement towards Communism, has 
been date nerentuated in the last twelve months. 

‘ Despite the prophecies previously referred to, there 
has been no sblit. The Moderates, whose views were 
chiefly voiced [by Wennenstroem, lender cf the Parlia- 
mentary group.: were content, when the majority of 


“the congress tall voted the revolutionary resolutions, 


to state their tekerves concerning their vote in favour 
of joining the Third Ingernational. The Moderates 
agreed to this;atihesion only in so far as it is in con. 
formity.with the programme and tactics of the party. 
All i biaclitions carried, and all the discussions of 
the congress, had a Holshevik character inspired by 
Comrades Hodglund, Chillbaum, Stroem, and other “local 
Bolsheviks. od 


Norway. 


EXTRAORDINARY OONGRESS OF THE SOCIAL 
DEMOORATIO PARTY. 


The extraordinary congress of the Norwegian Social 
Democratic Pa MI was lield in Christiania on June 7th, 
8th, and 9th. Like the congresa of the Swiss Socialist 
Party, it deciddd by an overwhelming majority to ad- 
here to the Third International, _ This determination 
was hailed by enthusiastic cries of “bravo’ and by the 
singing of “The International.” It was agreed to send 
a telegrain of fraternal] solidarity to Comrade Lenin 
and another to the Left wing of the Swedish Social 
Democratic Party The Night of the Norwegian party, 
led by Puntervold! brought forward a resolution attack- 
ing the central 'comniittee ond the revolutionary 
majority of the party. (Puntervold is a “severe critic’ 
of Soviet Russia, and after his return froin Moscow he 
penned a number of pamphlets against the Soviet 
Republic.) This resolution was rejected by 264 votes to 
71. Upon the question of;tactics, the central committee's 
resolution was carried by 275 votes to 63. It ia almost 
identical with the! resolution originally drafted by the 
central committee |and published in the month of May. 
The opily change is the addition of a clause to the effect 
that vial vestion of a Soviet constitution based upon 
counc}ls ol workers, peasants, and fishermen's delegateny 
in:to be referred to the special committee of Socialisation 
formell jointly by the Social Democratic Party and the 
central committee vf the united trade unions. 


Thi¢ committee ik to report to the next party congress, 
fixed for Easter, 120. 

The resolufion passed at the June congress stresses 
the fact that.extant political institutions are imeom- 


petent) to achieve ithe realisatioy of Socialism. The 
opportuntst minority, having been utterly routed, de- 
termined to form an opposition Social Democratic 


group; Buechi, President of the Storthing, was elected 
president of this group, ee real leader is Puntervold. 

Thuk the congress of the revolutionary Social Demo- 
eraticiParty of Norway holsted the flag of Bolshevinm. 
The njimber of Uclegates was 335, without counting the 
Parllamentary, group. 
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Italy. 


The atmosphere of Italy is so strongly charged 
class hatred that strikes and street fights often of 
for the most trival reasons, At Turin, for exampl. 
the evening of Sunday, August 2rd, a sulin td 
Socialist workers’ children were coming home. frog 
excursion, ‘At one of the street corners a police;jan 
stopped the children, declaring that demonstrationg in 
the streets were prohibited. A young man who f&as 
conducting the bikty went up to the policeman 
having explained who the children were, begged ¥ 
constable to allow the harmless processlon to go ohjits 
way. But the representative of authority rudely 3 
the interlocutor to mind his own business, The yi: 
juan stuck to his point. A crowd speedily colle{4 
and sided with the children. The “guardian off 
peace,” losing his temper, fired towards the cro 
arrested the young man, and took him to the' pi 
station. The crowd, growing ever larger, followed, & 
secing that the young man did not reappear, begulZ 
bombard the Fone station with volleys of stone: 
detachment of police twenty strong emerged fron.’ 
station and fired on the crowd. Several were hye 
and a great many wounded. The committee of}; 
Socialist Party hastily summoned a meeting, which 54 
lurgely attended. At this mecting it was agreed, 
protest, to declare a 24-hour‘strike. On the day oi, 
strike, the workers organised demonstrations in.{ 
ttreets. The midttorialist elements of the bourg: 
organised coufiter-demonstrations. ~ Serious and, 


tions, and street fighting continued for several day, 

At Trieste, now occupied by Halian troops, a ‘ 
sion took place on August 3rd between the workers Gnd 
the police. Many of the workers were wounded, iid 
fwo of them have since died. Here, too, the Ita;gin 
nationalists, organised! a | counter-demonstratt 1 
Escorted by soldiers, they forced their way into ’&he 
People’s “House of the Slovene workers and insif{gea 
upon the hoisting of the Italian fing. Then, in a fhie 
access of patriotic fervour, they wrecked the Slovene 
lecture hall, breaking up all the furniture and destzay- 
ing many of the bobks. “They also sacked the al 
and the offices of the Slovene journal “Liberty” 
wrecked several labour colleges. They demonstrayd 
in front of one of the People's Houses, in which 
executive committes of a labour organisation was sit 
at the thne, and the police, alleging a shot had Ign 
fired on the crowd from one of the windows, arrceaikhd 
tll the members of the committee. When the medA- 
workers of Milan learned of the happenings in Tri«ste, 
they called a protest strike. Next day the workers of 
marly all the factories In Bergamo joined the ine 


The metalworkers of Genoa followed sult, Ere §i¢ 
the strike spread over all Liguria, Tuscany, and I} p- 
eee The factory owners replied by a lock-out. 4% 

The strike of the metalworkers was followed by ‘the 
strike of the seamen, who demanded an increase pf 
Wages of frs. 100 per month. The seamen were & 
oried by the staffs of the shipping companies, ana 
telegram from Milan dated August 7th reported et 
the aan shipping trade was at that time completjly 
arrested. 


— 


S e 
Spain. 

The revolutionary ferment is. aprending amon 
8panith workers. Since October, 1918, through 
industrial regions of Catalonia, and above al 
celona, a tendency (owards ‘the unification of v 
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